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Papliamentapy Rules and Usages. 

The following are the complete rules, in a plain and 
compact form, for conducting a public meeting. 

Qaonuiau — A (Quorum is a sufficient number of the members of 
an association to legally transact business. Unless a quorum is 
present no business is in order, except to adjourn. A majority 
of the members constitutes a natural quorum, but the by-laws of 
the association may prescribe a smaller number. 

The Cbairman.— Itis the duty of the chairman to open the 
meeting at the time fixed upon, by taking the chair, calling the 
house to order, to announce the business before the house in the 
order in which it is to be acted upon; to receive and submit alt 
motions; to put to vote all <]uestions which are regularly moved, 
or which necessarily arise in the course of proceedings, and to 
announce the result; to restrain every one, when engaged in 
debate, within the rules of order; to enforce the observance of 
order and decorum; to appoint committees; to authenticate by 
his signature, when necessary, all the acts and proceedings of 
the house, and generally to declare its will. 

He may speak to points of order in preference to others; shall 
decide all questions of order, and if the house is evenly divided 
he may give the casting vote, in doing which he may, if he pleases, 
give his reasons. 

The Clerk. — It is the duty of the clerk or secretary to keep 
correct minutes of the proceedings of the house; to read all 
papers when ordered, and for this purpose he should always rise; 
to call the roll, and state the answer when a vote is taken by 
yeas and nays; to have the custody of all papers and documents, 
and to authenticate the acts and proceedings of the house by his 
sigpnature. 

Committees. — Standing committees sit permanently; special 
committees perform only some particular duty, when they are 
discharged. The person first-named is usually regarded as 
chairman, but this is only a matter of courtesy; every committee 
has a right to select its own chairman. Custom, however, has 
practically taken away this right, and it is considered bad form to 
elect any other person than tlie first-named as chairman. The 
mover of a motion to commit, should be placed on the committee 
and first-named, except where the matter committed concerns him 
personally. In the appointment of the committee no person 
directly opposed to the measure committed should be named, and 
when any person who is thus opposed to same, hears himself 
named of^its committee he should ask to be excused. 

The chair appoints all committees. Committees do not adjourn, 
but, when they have concluded their deliberations, should rise and 
report. The report should be presented by the chairman. When 
the report is received the committee is dissolved and cannot act 
further without m:^ power. 

Any ccmmittce required or entitled to TCtJOTX. w^^ow -a. s>ya\^^ 
referred to thcnf way make a majoritv and mxxvoxvVj xe^oftX., '^^^aift 
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any member of such committee dissenting in whole or in part, from 
either the conclusion or the reasoning of both the majort^ and 
minority, may al?o present a statement of his reasons for such 
dissent, which should be received in connection with the reports. ^ 

The committee of the whole is an expedient to simplify the busi- 
ness of legislative bodies. No record is made of its proceedings. 
The presiding officer puts the question, and, if same is carried, 
appoints some person as chairman and then vacates the chair. 

Motions. — Propositions made to a deliberative assembly are 
called motions; wnen the proposition is put to vote it is called the 
question. A motion cannot be entertained or the question put, 
until the same has been seconded. After this it becomes the prop- 
erty of the house, and cannot be withdrawn except by leave. It 
must be in writing whenever the house or presiding officer require 
it, and must be read when any person demands it for information. 

An exception to the rule requiring a second to a motion is made 
in cases when the proposition is to proceed with or to execute an 
order of the house ; as where it is moved to proceed with an order 
of the day, or where a call is made for the enforcement of some 
order relating to the observance of decorum. 

No motion can be made while a speaker has the floor, nor while 
another motion is pending, except it be a question of privilege. 

Amendments — A motion may be amended by inserting or 
adding words, or by striking out words, or by striking out and 
inserting words. An amendment takes precedence of the original 
question and must be first decided. ' So, too, an amendment to aa 
amendment must be decided before the amendment. A motion 
may be made to amend, after which a motion will be to amend the 
amendment, but this is the full limit of the rule by which one 
motion may be put upon another. A motion to amend the second 
amendment is not in order. 

Questions of privilege cannot be amended, except that a motion 
to postpone can be amended as to time. 

The Question. — The (question is first to be put on the affirma- 
tive and then on the negative side, the vote in most cases being by 
oral response. If there are doubts as to the voice of the majority, 
any one may call for a division. In all cases where the house is 
equally divided the question is lost, unless the presiding officer 
affirms it by a casting vote. 

When a division is had, those in the affirmative on the question 
should first rise and be counted, or, if there still be a doubt, or a 
count be called for, the chairman should appoint two tellers, one 
from each side, to make the count and report the same to the 
chairman, whp should then declare the same to the house. 

In small matters of routine business or trifling importance 
such as receiving reports, withdrawing motions, etc., the presid' 
ing officer may suppose the consent of the house where no objec- 
tion is expressed, and need not give them the trouble of putting 
the question formally. 

A question should always be stated by the chair before it is put, 

after which it is open to debate. Questions^ may be stated by the 

cAa/r while sittini^, but he should always rise to ^wt «. (v>x«»dQa« 
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and should use substantially this form : ** As many as are of the 
■opinion that (as the question may be) will say aye; "and, after 
the affirmative voice is expressed, "As many as are of a contrary 
opinion, will say no." 

After a question has been put it is not debatable, but after the 
affirmative is put any person who has not spoken before to the 
-question may rise and speak before the negative is put 

Division of Question. — Any person may call for the division 
>ofa question if it comprehend propositions, m substance so dis- 
tinct,^ that, one being taken away, a substantive proposition shall 
remain for decision. 

When a question is divided, after the question on the first part, 
the second is open to debate and amendment. 

Privileged Questions. — When a question is under debate, 
-no motion shall be received, except to adjourn; to lay on the 
•table; for the previous question; to postpone to a day certain; to 
•commit; to amend; to postpone indefinitely. These motions 
have precedence in the order m which they stand arranged, and 
are called privileged questions. 

A motion to adjourn is always in order and takes precedence of 
all other motions, and an order of the day takes the place of all 
Questions except adjournment. 

When a matter has been laid on the table it may be taken up at 
at any time afterward and considered, but not at the same meet- 
ing or session at which it was tabled. Frequently this motion is 
mide to finally dispose of the matter, and it always has this 
-eflfect when no motion is afterward made to take it up. The 
proper motion for proceeding with a matter that has been ordered 
to lie on the table, is, that the house do now proceed to consider 
that matter, although it would be proper to move that the matter 
be taken up for consideration. 

There are several questions which, bein^ incidental to every 
■one, will take the place of every one, privileged or not ; as, a 
question of order arising out of any odier question must be de- 
cided before that question. 

A motion for indefinite postponement is generally resorted to 
in order to suppress a question or prevent its coming to vote. 

Previous Question. — When any question is before the house 
any member may,move that the question (called the main ques- 
tion) be now put, or, as it is usually termed, may move the pre- 
vlo "S question. If it pass in the affirmative, then the main ques- 
tion Is to be put immediately, and no further debate is per- 
mitted. 

The previous question being moved and seconded, the question 
from the chair should be, ** Shall the main question be now put ? " 
If the nays prevail the main question remains as the question 
before the bouse, in the same stage of proceedings as before the 
nrevious question was moved. 

Xlqalvalent Questions. — Where questions are perfectly equiv- 
^ent, so that the negative of the one amounts to the "a.^TTftaL.\\N^ ^^ 
$he tkhar, and leaves no other alternative, the decvsvotv ol ^^^t <a^^s: 
-m ecea aarily concludes the other. Thus the ivega,\Ave ol sx.r^vcv^^^'^ 
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amounts tojthe affirmative of agreein|[ ; and, therefore, t6 put a 
question on agreeing after that of striking out, would be to put the 
same question in effect twice over. 

Questions of Order. — It is the duty of the chairman to decide 
all questions of order whenever raised. Upon such questions na 
debate or discussion is in order, but if the decision is not satisfac- 
tory any one mdy object to it and appeal to the house. ^ On appeal 
being taken, the question should be: ''Shall the decision of^the 
chair stand as the judgment of the house?" Whereupon the 
question may be debated and discussed the same as any other 
question. 

Coiutnitmeut. — Any measure maybe referred to a committee, 
on motion, 'i'his motion stands in the same degree with the pre- 
vious question and postponement, and, if first made, takes pre- 
cedence of them. A motion to commit may be amended by the 
substitution of one kind of committee for another, or by enlarging 
or diminishing the number of the members of the committee, as 
, originally proposed, or by instructions to the committee. 

After a measure has been committed and reported, it should 
not, in an ordinary course, be recommitted, but in cases of 
/importance, and for special reasons, it is sometimes recommitted, 
and usually to the same committee. 

KecoiiMuIeratlon. — When a motion or question shall have 
been determined, either in the affirmative or negative, it is alwavs 
in order for any one who voted with the majority, or in case trie 
vote was equally divided, for one who voted in the negative, to 
move for a reconsideration thereof. Such motion must be made 
at tiie same meeting at which the former vote was taken. A 
motion to reconsider, being put and lost, cannot be renewed. 

Untlebatable Motions. — A motion to adjourn; to lay on 
the tabic, and a call tor the previous question, must be decided 
witiiout debate. And all incidental questions of order, arising 
after a motion is made for either of the foregoinj;, Duestions, must 
be decided, whether on appeal or otherwise, withou.. icbate. 

Or(U*r in J>ebat«. — When a person means to spea»c, he is -to 
stand up in his place, uncovered, and address himself to the chair, 
who calls him by name, that all may take notice who it is that 
speaks. A person who is indisposed may be indulged to speak 
sitting. 

When a person rises to speak, no question is to be put, but he is 
to be heard undisturbed, unless overruled. 

If two or more rise to speak nearly together, the chair deter- 
miu' s who wris first up and calls him by name, whereupon he pro- 
ceeds, unless he voluntarily sits down and yields the floor to the 
other. 

No one may speak more than twice to the same question without 
the consent of the house, except merely to explain himself in 
yome material part of his speech, or to the manner of the words in 
i'uestion \eepmg himself to that only and not going into the mer- 
its of it. 
If the chairman rises to speak, the persou staivdva^ XELM%t «xt 
^/anyj, that the cJtair may he first heard. 
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No one is to speak imperdnentiv, or beside the question, or to' 
use indecent language against the proceedings of the houi^e. 
Nor should a person in speaking, mention anouier then present, 
by his name, but should describe him by his seat, or as *' uie gcn- 
tleman who spoke last," or, *• on the other side of the question,* 
etc. 

Any one when called to order by another or by the ch^, must 
sit down, and not proceed without leave until the question of, 
order shall have been decided by the chair. 

While the presiding officer is addressing the house or putting 
a question, no one should wross the floor or leave the n^om; nor 
while another is speaking, walk between him and the chair. 

AdUouriiment. — A motion to adjourn is not susceptible of 
amendment If it is desirable to adjourn to any particular place 
or time, this mav be accomplished by a previous resolution to that 
effect. 



Industaries of the States . 

Alabama ranks fourth in cotton. 

Arizona ranks second in silver. 

California ranks first in barley, grape culture, sheep, gold and 
quicksilver. 

Colorado ranks first in silver. 

Connecticut ranks first in clocks. 

Delaware is way up in peaches. 

Dakota is the finest wheat-growing state. 

Florida ranks third in sugar and molasses. 

Georgia ranks second in rice and sweet potatoes. 

Indiana ranks second in wheat. 

Illinois ranks first in oats, meat-packing, lumber traffic, ma7t 
and distilled liquors, and miles of railway. 

Iowa ranks first in average intelligence of population^ first ii 
production of corn, and first in number of swine. 

Idaho ranks sixth in gold and silver. 

Kansas ranks fiith in cattle, com and rye. 

Kentucky ranks first in tobacco and has a world-wide reputa- 
tion for thoroughbred horses and cattle. 

l/ouisiana ranks first in sugar and molasses. 

Maine ranks first in ship-building, slate and granite qiiarhcsy 
lumbering and fishing. 

Maryland ranks fourth in coal. 

Massachusetts ranks first in cotton, woolen and worsted good:?> 
and in cod and mackerel fisheries. 

Michigan ranks first in copper, lumber and salt. 

Minnesota ranks fourth in wheat and barley. 

Mississippi ranks second in cotton. 

Missouri ranks first in mules. 

Montana ranks fifth in silver and gold. 

New Mexico's grazing facilities can't be beat. 

Nebraska has abundant crops of rye, \)uc\cw\vt«X,>iact\vj,^V3ax^ 
and htiwp. 
Nevada ranks second in gold. 



New Hampshire ranks third in the manufacture of coton gooas. 

New Jersey ranks first in fertilizings marl, zinc, and silk goods. 

New York ranks first in the value of manufactures, soap, print- 
ing and publishing, hops, hay, potatoes, buckwheat, and milch 
cows. 

North Carolina ranks first in tar and turpentine. 

Ohio ranks first in agricultural implements and wool. 

Oregon takes the palm for cattle-raising. 

Pennsylvania ranks first in rye, iron, steel, petroleum, and coal. 

Rhode Island, in proportion to its size, outranks all othor states 
in value of manufactures. 

South Carolina ranks first in phosphates. 

'J'cnnessce ranks second in peanuts. 

Texas ranks frrst in cattle and cotton. 

Liah ranks third in silver. 

Vermont ranks fourth in copper. 

Virginia ranks first in peanuts. 

West Virginia ranks fifth in salt and coal. 

Wisconsin ranks second in hops. 



TABLB SHOWING DIPFERBNCB BBTWBBN APPARBNT AND TRUS 

LEVEL AT VARIOUS DISTANCES. 
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Explanation. — A true level is in the circumference of a circle, 
Jrawn through the same point, the center of which is at the center 
^f the earth. An apparent level consists of a continuation of the 
U-v'.'l plane drawn through the point at which the observation is 
made ^ ^or example, an apparent level at the sea-shore would, at 
a disUuce of ten miles, just touch the top of an object sixty-six 
^cet four inches high. 



Salaries of United States Officers, per annum. 

PBxsiDKirr, YioB-PiussiDBirT AKD Cabivbt.— PresldeniL 
S6e.0OO; Vice-President, $8,000; Cabinet Officers, $8,000 eack. , 

UirrrxD Statbs Senators.— 16,000. with mileage. 

OoiroBBSS.— Members of Congre^$5.000, with mileage. 

SvPBBxa OouBT.— Chief Jii8tic^l0,500; Associate JndUeM 
flO.000. 
OiBOinT GouHTS.— Justices of Circuit Courts, $6,000. 
Hbads of Dbparthbkts.— Supt. of Bureau of EngrftTlnC 




torof the Mint. $4,500; GommissToner of General Land Office. 
S4,000: Commlssioaer of Pensions, $3,600; Commissioner of 
Agriculture. $3,000: Commissioner of Indian Affairs. $3,000; 
Oommfssioner of JBducation, $3,000: Commander of Mariae 
Oorpfl, $3,&00t Supt of Coast and Geodetic Survey. $6,000. 

UHirxD Statbs TRBAsnBT.—Treasurer, $6,000; Register of 
Treasury, $4,000; Commissioner of Customs, $4,000. 

IirTBRNAt. Rbvbnub Agbnoibs.— Superylsing Agents, $1S 
I»er day; 84 other Agents, per day, $6 to $8. 

Post-Officb Dbpartmbnt, Washington.— Three Assistant 
Postmaster-Generals, $3,500; Chief Clerk, $2,200. 

PoeTVASTBRS.— Postmasters are divided into feur classes. 
VirstClass, $3,000 to $4,000, (ezceuting New York City, whicli 
l8$8.000); second class, $2,000 to $3,000; third class, $1,000 Jto 
92,000; fourth class less tban Sl.OOO. The first three classes are 
ftppolnted4>v the President, and confirmed by the Senate; thoils 
of ioarth class are appointed by the Postmaster -General. 

DiPLOXATio APPOiKTMBUTS.—Mlnisters to Germany, Great 
Britain, France, and Russia, $17,500; Ministers to Brazil. China, 
Austria- Hungary. Italy, Mexico, Japan, and Spain, $12,000; 
Ministers to Chili, Peru, and Central Amer., $10,000: Mlulsteri 




Abmt Officers. —General, $13,500; Lieut. -General, $11,000; 
ifalor-Qeneral, $7,500; Brigadier-General, $5,500*. Colon^ 
$8,600; Lieutenant-ColoneU $3,000; Major. 12.500; Captain, 
mounted. $2,000; Captain, not mounted, $1,800: Regimental 
Adjutani;*$i.»00; Regimental Quartmaster, $1,800; 1st tileuf 
teiant, mounted, $l,6i00; 1st Lieutenant, not mounted, $1,500; 
Sd Lieutenant, mounted, $1,500; 2d Lieutenant, not mounted. 
•1.400s ChaplaiXL $1,500. ( 

Navy (s^fiobrs.— Admiral, $13,000; Vice-Admiral. $9,000: 
Bear- Admirals. $6,000; Commodores. S5.000: Captains. $4,500; 
Commanders. $8,500; LleuL-Commanders, $2,800; Lieutenants, 
•2,400: Masters. $1,800; Ensigns, f 1.200; Midshipmen, $1,000; 
Cadet Midshipmen, $500; Mates, $900; Medical and Pay Direc- 
tors and Medical and Pay IiiSMCtAt% «.u^ CYiV^l "SfGL^gccsAwti^ 
ilfOO; Fleet Surgeons, Fleet Paymaatet*, a^^'^fV^^X'l^^^MMRV 
M4M?;i8aiyeoDsaad Payina8UTB.%%.ftf^\QXi«i{>\»ii\A«^ei^b^F^ 
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POPULAR AND ELECTORAL VOTES 

FOR PRESIDENTS. 

Popular Elec'l 
Year. candidates. party. vote. Vote. 

1824 Andrew Jackson Democrat 152.872 W 

1824.... John Q.Adams Federal 105.821 84 

1824....W.H. Crawford Republican 44,28fi 41 

1824. ...Henry Clay Republican 46.f)87 37 

1828 Andrew Jackson.. .^.. Democrat 647.231 178 

18S8.... John Q. Adams T Federal.... 509.097 83 

1832 Andrew Jackson Democrat 687.602 S19 

7832.. ..Henry Clay..^. Nat. Republican... 630.189 49 

1832.... John Floyd..: Whlj? 11 

1832.... William Wirt Whig 7 

1836.... Martin Van Buren Democrat 76l,M9 170 

1836. ...W.H. Harrison Whig i 

1S36... Hugh L. White Whig V 7i»«ui 

1S:16.... Daniel Webster Whig ( '».'»« 

18,30.. ..W.P. Mangum Whig ) 

1840... Martin Van Buren Democrat 1,128,702 48 

1840.. ..W. H. HarriHon Whig 1,276.017 234 

18i0....J. O. Bimey Liberty 7.059 

1844 ...James K. Folk Democrat 1.337.248 170 

1844... Henry Clay Whig 1,209.068 105 

1844.... James G. Bimey Liberty 63.300 

1848 ...Zachary Taylor Whig 1,360.101 163 

1848 .... Lewis Cass Democrat 1,220,544 127 

1848.... Martin Van Buren Free Soil 291,263 

18.W. . . .Franklin Pierce Democrat 1,601.474 254 

l8i)2....Winfleld Scott Whig 1.886,578 42 

1862.... John P. Hale Free Soil 166.149 

1856 . ..James Buchanan Democrat 1,838.169 174 

18.*)6....John C. Fremont Republican 1,341.262 114 

isr>6 — Millard Fillmore American 874.634 8 

1K60. . . .Abraham Lincoln Republican 1.866.352 180 

l«C0.... Stephen A. Dongla.s Democrat l,375.15t 12 

18G0 lohn C. BreckeuiidKe Demo<rftt 846 7fiS 72 

I860 ...John Bell Union 689681 sy 

1864 Ibrahim I.lnooln Kepublicm 2,216.067 212 

m'A ...(^eo. li. llcClelJan Democrat 1,808,726 21 

1868. .. . IJ. b. Urant Republican 3,016.071 214 

J868 . . . Horatio Seymour Democrat 2,709.613 80 

1872. ...U.S. Grant Republican 8.697.070 286 

1872... Horace (i reel ey Liberal and Dem..2.8:i4.079 

J872 ...OharlesO'Conor Democrat 29.408 

1872 — James Black Temperance 5.608 

IsTtj . . . R. B. Hayes Republican 4.083.950 185 

IK.ri . . . Samuel J.Tilden I>eniocrat 4,284.886 184 

lV/6 — Peter Cooper Greenback 81.740 

l«7ti ...(J.C.Smith Prohibition 9.622 

1870 ...Scattering 2.638 

l«hO ...James A. Garfleld Republican 4,449.063 214 

1880 ..WinfioldS. Hancock Democrat 4,442.035 155 

I«.HO ...lames B. Weaver Greenback 807.306 

Wi . . . ( J rover Cleveland Democrat 4.911,017 219 

1S«4 lames G. Blaine Republican 4,848.384 182 

1884... .IJenj. F. Butler Greenback 1.33.825 

1884 ...John P. St. John Prohibition 151,800 

1888... Benjamin Harrison Republican 5.441.902. • 283 

1888 ...Grover Cleveland Democrat 6,6.38.660 188 

jmt ..Fisk.. ...Prohibition 249,95»7 

^if88. . . Lubor Vottf UIJE^ *... 
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TEBRlTA&ZES. 



How to Tell the Speed of a Train. 

Here is a way to tell how fast jon are traveling in a railway 
car. Every time a car pusses over a rail-joint there is a distinct 
click. Count yie number of these clicks in twenty seconds and 
yon have the number of miles the train is going per hoar. This is 
a simple mutter of arithmetic,a8 the length of the rail is uniform. 

Seasoning and PreserTlne Timber* 

For the purpose of seasoning, timber should be piled under 
shelter, where it may be kept dry, but not exposed to a strong 
onrrent of air. At the same time there should be a free circu- 
lation of air about the timber, with which view slats or blocks 
of wood should be placed between th^ pieces that lie over each 
other, near enough to prevent the timber from bending 

In the sheds, the pieces of timber should be piled in this way, 
or in square piles, and classed according to age and kind. Each 
pile should be distinctly marked with the number and kind of 
piecee, and the age, or the date of receiving them. 

The piles should betaken down and made over again at inter* 
vals, varying with the length of time the timber has been c^ 

The seasoning of timber requires from two to four years, ac- 
cording to its size. 

Gradual drying and seasoning in this manner is considered 
the most favorable to the durability and strength of timber, bat 
various methods have been prepared for hastening the process. 
For this purpose, steaming and boiling timber has been anpUed 
with success; kiln-drying is serviceable only for boarasaad 
pieces of small dimensions, and is apt to cause crackSf'and to 
impair the strength of wood, unless performed very slowly. 

Timber of large dimension is improved hjimmerHoninwater 
for some weeks, according to its size, after which, it is less sub- 
ject to warp and crack in steaming. 

Oak timber loses about one-fifth of its weigM in seasoning, 
and about one-third of its weight in becoming dry. 

Groiivrtli of tlie United States* 

This country began the present century with 5,306,483 people. 
In the year 1810 toe population was 7,239,881, an increase of 
36.28 per cent ; in 1820 it was 9,633,822, an increase of 83.66 per 
cent; in 1830 it was 12,866,020, an increase of 32.51 per cent; in 
1840 it was 17,069,453, an increase of 32.52 per cent; in 1850 it 
was 23,191,876, an increase of 35.83 per cent ; in lb60 it was 31,- 
443,321, an increase of 35.11 per cent; in 1870 it was 88,558,371, 
an increase of 22 65 per cent ; m 1880 it was 50,155,783, an in- 
crease of ;;0.08 per cent; in 1890 it is 62,622,250, an increase of 
about 28 per cent. This great growth is shown by a few com- 
parisons. The British Islands began the present century with 
three times as manjr people as the United States, and yet its 
present population is only three-fifths of our own. Of all the 
civilized countries, Russia has the most people, 113,354,649; but 
at oar rate of increBse it will not be man^ years before this 
conn try passes Raeaia. Another InteteaUtitt l«^cX. \a\>a».\.\Xife 
MiDglisb lanfxnttf^e ie spreading twice as Tap^oV-s «*a wii Q«a»t 
B*^IJi''\^P <^^^ f/ie/utufe promises to tJie\3TA\*^^t»X/2T|oV^^^ 
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Builders' EBtimating Tables. 
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Carpenters', Plasteneps' and Bricklayens* 

Work. 

To find how many square yards in a floor or wall : ntuttt^ly tk§ 
Utytih by the width or height ^ and divide the ^oduct by q. 

How many square yards in a floor x8 ft 1x4 X 18^252 sq. feet 
long and Z4 ft. wide; and how many yards 9)252(28 sq. yds. 
of carpet }i yd. wide, will it take? 

To .divide by a fraction, multiply the 28 
Bnaber by dte denominator ^ and divide 4 
tibe product by the numerator. 

To multiply by a fraction, multiply by 
die numerator and divide by the deftom- 
inator. 



3}ii2(37Myds. carpet 
I ^°* 37>^ yds. carpet 



Fin/ how many square yards in 76X11=836 sq. ft in four walls. 
die four wal\» and ceiling of a 18X20=360 ****** ceiling. 

nom z8 by 20. n fl. high: ami ilie' 

cost of plabtcnng tne !»aine ut 15 9(1 196(133 sq. yds. nearly. 

>5 



Aus. $1^-95 ioT pVa-fcVcxXw^ 



cts per sq vd 

The lengiii of the /bur walls is 
(hnoe ao and twice 18) j6 feet, 
wAiBb ma/tiptied by the height gives the sq. ft. in Ocic n«^\\%. 
■— **.u i « ft ygat / ityi&c width gives the sq. it. is. the c^fi*^ 
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To measure square timbers : multiply the Ungtkt widtlk and 
tkickfuss together, and divide the product Ig^ la. 
How many square feet in a joist 2 by 8, x8 ft. long? 

2X8Xi8=»288-Fx3s34ft Aas 
Sill 8 by 8, 22 ft long? 8X8X22si4o8-i-x2»xx7>S ^ Ana. 

Amount of Paint Required for a Given 

Surface. 

It is impossible to give a rule that will apply in all cases, as the 
amouut varies with the kind and thickness of the paint, the kind 
of wood or other material to which it is applied, tne age of the 
surface, etc The following is an approximate rule : Divide the 
number of square feet of surface by 200. The result will be die 
number of gallons of liquid paint required to give two coats; or, 
divide by x8 and the result will be the number of pounds of pore 
ground white lead required to give three coats. 

How to Kill Grease Spots before Painting. 

Wash over smoky or greasy parts with saltpetre, or very thin 
lime white-wash. If soap-suds are used, they must be washed off 
thoroughly, as they prevent the paint from drying hard. 

Dimensions of One Acre. 

A square, whose sides are 12,649 rods, or 69.57 yards or ^108.71 
feet long, contains one acre. Table of dimensions of rwcf ngle 
containing one acre : 

RODS. 



I Xz6o 


iMXxo6% 


2 X 80 


a«X 64 


3 X 53>5 


3HX 45 5-7 


4 X 40 , 


6%X 24 i-x3 


5 X 32 


SJ6X 29 x-xx 


6 X 26JS 


7 X 22 6-7 


7HX 2i>S 


8 X 20 


8KX x8 X4-X7 


9 X X7 7-9 


954 X 16 16-19 


10 X x6 


xo^X X5 s-^i 


» X 14 6-iiiiJ^X 13 21-33 


la X xi% 


X2J4X X2 4-5 


•••••••• «w« •>• • • ••• ■• 


• •••••• ••■ 


X2 X3-20X xa X3-20 



Roof Elevations. 

By the ' pitch ** of a roof is meant the relation which the height 
of the ridge above the level of the roof-plates bears to the span, or 
the distance between the studs on which the root rests. 

The length of rafters for the most common pitches can be fouad 
MS follows from any given span : 
If ii^ pitch, multiply span by 5S0, or 7-xa ivcax\>i . 

« u u u e' 




ft 



. or 3-^ 
625, or H 
.71 ,ot7-xo ~ 
.8 , or 4-S , 
( 12. or xV% 



Xo koiffthft tlkai Obtained must be added amount of projection ol 
taftots at the eavea. 

Aa rafters must be purchased of even lengths, a few inches more 
or less OB their lengths will make a difference to the pitch so slighf 
that it cannot be detected by the eye. 

KxAiiPLB.<->To determine the length of rafters for a'nsofcon- 
•tmcted one-half pitchy with a span of 24 feet — 24X.7xsx7.04; or, 
pcactkalhr, just 17 feet. A projection of one foot for eaves makes 
dw lengm to be purchased x8 feet. 

How To Build Strong Frames. 

Sheathing put on diagonally acts as a brace over the whole sur 
bee, and requires no more lumber than if put on horizontally. Ii 
■ well to run the sheathing from each side up parallel !wiui the 
nftersy if at the gable ends, and at similar angles at the sides. 
Roofing boards can be put on in the same manner. Studs can be 
allowed to project above the plates and the * -^fters spiked to the 
sides of studs. Partitions should be braced with waste stuff, and 
in Mich ways a building can be strengthened that it can be rolled 
over and over without coming to pieces, and the extra cost inlf 
siiiq[)ly consist in a few hours extra labor. 

In some parts of the West, and especially in Nebraska, a frame! 
dlis in use, which combines qualities that will make it of service 
to bnHdera in many localities .^ A piece of 2x6 or 2x8 is laid upon 
die waU, and flush with one side of this a 2-inch piece of the same 
width aa the joists is placed on edge and securely . niked on, thus 
attking the tiottom and one side of a trough. Theso can be fast- 
caed before being put in place. The joists are^ placed with theit 
ends upon the bed of the sill and agamst the side, and spiked to 
bodi. rhe studs are halved down, in this case 8 inches, and 

(aailefftosideof sill and joists. The sides of the sill, running 
parallel with the joists, are formed by two of the joists them- 
sdves, either set flush with the face of the wall and the studs let 
down back, or set back two inches and the studs let down in 
front. 
When the frame is finished, and before the floor is laid, the wall 
Is built up behind and over the sill; thus holding all in place, 
guarding against wind, astiie wall must be torn up before die 
Duildaigwillgo; and also, incidentally, against rats and other 
wei ' uA ^ It will be found fully as strong and much cheaper than 
timber. 

If posts are used for the foundation a modification of this arrange- 
ment wtll psove equally serviceable. The principal on which it 
dg;>ends is explained at length farther on. It is well known that a 
thm vieoe of timber put oa edge, as in joists, etc, will support a 
BUicnzreater weight than if laid on its side. The strenctKof a, 
nierr- bin direct proportion to the square of \ta dc^pxVi aiXLa tkftac^;^^ 
Anwe/y as its IcngtL 1 hus it will befovTid that. ^vm^Vj ^^ ^xva^ 
SJbti lon^, without considering the support affot^tt^ XaVxVj<t»* 
S^i^fcdthitM «^«^h <^qual to four 2x4s i6 lett\oT^ ^^"^^ 

" ^"^y true. h„t the joists are apWedto liiae a^^-^* *»^ 
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nailed to tiie stads, which rest on the sill, thus bindin 
whole t'* aer. Particular care must be taken to spike th 
side c i sill to the 3x4 or 2x6 base at short intervals. A 
puts must be well nailed tog^ether, and especially the studs 
joists, and the sills to the posts. This form will have abu 
strength and stillness if the posts are not over 8 feet apart 
constructed in this way, of these dimensions, contains die 
number of feet as a 6x6 sill, but will sustain a weight a 
greater than the latter, if the weights are placed at the centei 
as the studs are fastened together by the sheathing, the ^ 
wiU be pardy transferred from^ the sills to the posts. It cai 
be made of any lengths that will reach from post to post, ai 
cost can thus be made less. 

Shingles Required in a Roof. 

To the square foot it takes 9 if exposed four inches ; 8 if ex 
4}4 inches, and 7 z-5 if exposed 5 inches to the weather. 

Find the number of shingles required to cover a roof ^8 ft 
and the Irafters on each side 14 ft. Shingles exposed 4^ inc 
28 X 38 = 1064 (sq. ft.) X 8 = 85x2 shingles. 

To find the length of rafters, giving the roof one-third 
take three-Ji/tks of the width of the building. If the build 
30 feet wide, they must be x8 feet long, exclusive of protectii 

The following very useful and practical calculations will be 
exceedingly handy, as guides to the builder, in making - 
figures when he is called upon to estimate for all portions of 
many of which are not entirely in his own particular line : 

MASON WORK— BRICK. 

zH barrels lime and ^ yard sand will lay x,ooo brick. 
One man with x}i tenders will lay x,8oo to a,ooo brick per < 

RUBBLE. 

tU barrds lime and x yard of sand will lay xoo feet of ston 
One man will lay X50 feet of stone per day with one tender. 

CEMENT. 

x^ barrels cement and ^ yard sand will lay xoo feet rubble 1 
Same time as to mason and tender as rubble. 

NUMBER OF NAILS REQUIRED IN CARPEN 

WORK. 

To case and hang one door, 1 lb. 
^o case and hang one window, K ^^• 
if^*'/«> i«/ai iSet, I lb. 
To out ^'^ rasters, joists, etc., 3 lb». to x.«» «ce\. 



*-^ « <5-inch pine floor. 



xs lbs. to 1.000 teei 




LABOR. 

TV> place joists, etc, on wall, $4 P«r i*ooo 

Pat up jambs and case a door, $i.5a 

Hanging door and locking, 50c. to 75c. 

Fitting sash, 50c. to 75c. 

Caung window, stool and iq>ron, $!.<». 

Hang outside blinds, 50c. 

Hang inside blinds, 75c.; if boxed, $i.oa 

Lay pine floor, 6 in., 50c. per square. 

Lay pine floor, 4 in., 40c. per square. 

Lay walnut floor, 3 m., $x per square. 

Roof and sheathing, 250. per square. 

To lay shingles, per x,ooo, 75c. per squara. 

COST OF PAINTERS' WORK. 

I coat shellac, 50c. per square. 
I coat lead and oil, 75c. per square, 
a coats lead and oil, $f -50 per square. 
3 coats lead and oil, $3.50 per square. 
Sandir •*, t coat, 75c per square. 
Grra;4 ^«.ic, a coats, $3.50 per square. 
Grain walnut, a coats, $3.00 per square 
To set p^lass, zo per cent of cost 
Caldminin^, 6oc to 75c. per square 

1 coat varnish, 50c. i>er square. 

FIoop, Wall and Roof Measupe 

To find the number of square yards in a floor or wall ; Rolb -'- 
Multiply the length by the width or height fin feet) and <fivii3e 4o 
product by 9; the result will be square yards. 

ESTIMATES OF MATERIALS. 

"3^ barrels of lime will do zoo square yardi plastering, two 

2 ***" "zoo** • • oiie< 
zH bushels of hair " zoo " ■ • 

z)^ vards sood sand " zoo . * * ' 

>^ barrel of plaster (stucco) will hard-finish soo square yards 

plastering, 
z Varrel sf lime will lay z,ooo bricks. (It takes good lime to d« 

2 barrels of lime will lay z cord rubble stone. 
}4 barrel of lime will Jay i perch rubble fttone. ^vSosBASbSk^^'V 
cord to perch.) 

To every barrel ofUmc estimate about H Yvcd% Q& VM^ vm^ 
Ustentxg tmd brick, work. 

Bw/o^^^^^S.^There are about ^v* \«wk tot» 
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nailed to tiie studs, which rest on the sill, thus binding the 
whole t^ aer. Particular care must be taken to spike die 2x29 
side c ^ sill to the 2x4 or 2x6 base at short intervals. All the 
parts must be well nailed together, and especially the studs to the 
joists, and the sills to the posts. This form will have abtmdan» 
strength and stiflfness if the posts are not over 8 feet aparL A sill 
constructed in this way, of these dimensions, contains the same 
number of feet as a 6x6 sill, but will sustain- a weight a third 
greater than the latter, if the weights are placed at the centers, but 
as the studs are fastened together by the sheathing, the weight 
will be pardy transferred from^ the. sills to the posts. It can also 
be made of any lengths that will reach from post to post, knd the 
cost can thus be ma^e less. 

Shingles Required in a Roof. 

To the square foot it takes 9 if exposed four inches; 8 if exposed 
4^ inches, and 7 x-5 if ejcposed 5 inches to the weather. 

Find the number of shingles required to cover a roof 98 flL lon^ 
and the Irs^ters on each side 14 ft. Shingles exposed 4% indies. 
28 X 38 = 1064 (sq. ft.) X 8 = 85x2 shingles. Ans- 

To find the length of rafters, giving the roof omf-ikird pitdi : 
take threeji/tfu of the width of the building.^ If the building is 
30 feet wide, they must be x8 feet long, exclusive of projection. 

The following very useful and practical calculations will be found 
exceedingly handy, as guides to the builder, in making up his 
figures when he is called upon to estimate for all portions of a job^ 
many of which are not entirely in his own particular line: 

MASON WORK— BRICK. 

x^ barrels lime and ^ yard sand will lay x,ooo bride 

One mac with \% tenders will lay x,8oo to 2,000 brick per day. 

RUBBLE. 

x]i^ barrels lime and x yard of sand will lay xoo feet of stone^ 
One man will lay 150 feet of stone per day with one tender. 

CEMENT. 

\% barrels cement and ^ yard sand will lay xoo feet rubble stonA. 
Same time as to mason and tender as rubble. 

NUMBER OF NAILS REQUIRED IN CARPENTBB 

WORK. 

To case and hang one door, x lb. 
jocose and hang one window, K ^^• 
^c, xoo lineal iSct, i lb. 

ar a e-tach pine floor, xs lbs. to 1.000 fce^ 
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LABOR. 

To place joists, etc, on wall, $4 per 1,000 

Pat up jambs and case a door, $z.5a 

Hanging door and locking, 50c. to 75c. 

Fitting sash, 50a to 75c. 

Casing window, stool and apron, $1.00. 

Hang outside blinds, 50a ^ 

Hang inside blinds, 75c. ; if boxed, $i.oix 

Lay pine floor, 6 in., 30c. per square. 

Lay pine floor, 4 in., 40c. per square. 

Lay walnut floor, 3 in., $x per square. 

Roof and sheathing, 350. per square. 

To lay shingles, per x,ooo, 75c. per squara. 

COST OF PAINTERS' WORK. 

s coat shellac, 50c. per square. 
I coat lead and oil, 75c. per square, 
a coats lead and oil, $t.5o per square. 
3 coats lead and oil, $3.50 per square. 
Sandir 7. i coat, 75c per square. 
Gra:/ ^«.ic, a coats, $3.50 per square. 
Grain walnut, a coats, $3.00 per squara 
To set p^lass, zo per cent of cost 
Caldminin^, 6oc to 75c. per square 
s coat varnish, 50c. per square. 

FIoop, Wall and Roof Measure^ 

To find the number of square yards in a floor or wall t RuLB «-- 
Multiply the length by the width or height fin feet) and <fivUe 4o 
product by 9; the result will be square yards. 

ESTIMATES OF MATERIALS. 

Hi barrels of lime will do xoo square yardi plastering, twoi 

3 ••*" "loo" • • onec 

xH bushels of hair « loo « ■ 
iji^ vards good sand " 100 * • ^ • 

>^ barrel of plaster (stucco) will hard-finish xoo square yards 
plastering. 

X VarreT of lime will lay x,ooo bricks. (It takes good lime to de 
It) 

3 barrels of lime will lay x cord rubble stone. 

)^ barrel of lime will lay i perch rubble «ume. ^^dssa&dl<^>|^ 
cord to perch.) 
To every barrel of lime estimate about H 7*»^* ^ iP^ %!kdA. v» 
postering tuid brick work. 

*pig"roa. ^*- ^"»»« toraaA VOX, ia !»»». «»««» s.««»«'** 
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THE LARGEST TELESCOPE in the world is the Lord 
Rosse, which has an aperture of seventy-two inches. The larg- 
est in this country is at San Jose« Cal., having an aperture of 
twenty-eight inches. 

Useful Information fop Architects ano 

Builders. 

NUMBER OF NAILS AND TACltS PER POUND. 

No. 
per lb. 

i . . X0(000 

. . xo»666 

8,000 

6,409 

5*333 
4,000 

a, 666 

, . • '8,000 

x,6oo 

i;333 

1,000 
888 
800 

7*7 
666 



1,000 shingles, laid 4 inches to the weather, will cover xoo square 
feet of surface, and 5 lbs. of shingle nails will fasten them on. 

One-fifth more siding and flooring is needed than the number of 
square feet of surface to be .covered, because .of the lap in the sid- 
ing and matching. 

X, 000 laths will cover 70 yards of surface, and xx lbs. of lathe 
nails will nail them on ; 8 bushels of good lime, 16 bushels of sand, 
and I bushel of hair, will make enough good mortar to plaster xoo 
square yards. 

A cord of stone, 3 bushels of lime, and a cubic yard of sand, 
will lay 100 cubic feet of walL 

JFive courses of brick will lay x foot in height 00 a chimney; x6 
in-icks in a course will make a flue 4 ins. wide scad ia \BL%.\»a^,axid 
9 bricks in a course \if\\\ make a flue 8 vns. vrvAt aLad\t> vda.Nsmv^ 

thS^^PJ' ^"«^- and sand 2 bus\i. wiW covet 3% ^' .^$*V^JS? 
^^'cl^^i i^5 ^|.nch thick -d ^. -^^l^gtr^-"^^ 





NAILS. No. 






TACKS. 






Size, per lb. 




Length. 


^% 


cnny, fence a in' 80 nails 


X 


OS.... }i inch.. 


8 


tt ' 


" 2j^ " 50 


u 


tH 


« ....3-X6 « .. 





« 


" 3 * 34 


« 


3 


« 1/ « 


3 


« 


" 3K" 39 


tt 


2j^ 


«....5-i6 « .. 


3 


\ 


ine xK " 760 


« 


3 


« 3/C ** 
. • . • 7" . . 


3 


« 

4 


.-. iJi" 480 


« 


4 


«....7-t6 « .. 


4 


« 


... x% " 300 


« 


6 


«....9.x6 - .. 


5 


u 


.... iH ** 200 


« 


8 


.... 78 .. 


6 


« 


.... 2 " x6o 


« 


xo 


"....xx-x6 * -. 


7 


m 


.... uH « xaS 


« 


xa 


«.... ?i 
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Quantity of Bricks Required to Cofi' 
struct a Building. 



Superficial 

Feet of 

WaU. 



I 

3 

4- 
5 
6 

I 

9 

30 
40 
SO 

60 

J^ 

90 

100 
900 

300 
400 



Number of Bricks to Thickness of 



4 inch. 8 inch, za inch 



7 
XS 

•3 
30 
38 
45 

53 
60 

68 

75 
X50 

325 
300 

375 
450 

525 
600 

67s 

750 
1,500 

2,250 

3.000 



X5 

301 

U 

75 

90 

X05 

I30 

X35 
150 
300 

450 
600 

750 
900 

1,050 

1,200 

i»35o 
1,500 
3,000 
4,500 
6,000 



23 

45 
68 

90 

113 

135 
XS8 
x8o 
303 
935 

075 
900 

1,125 

x,35o 

1,575 
1,800 
8,025 
3,350 
4.500 
6,750 
9,000 



16 inch 30 inch 34 inch 



«9 
60 

90 

ISO 

150 
180 
910 
340 
370 



900 
i,aoo 
1,500 
1,800 
3,100 
3,400 
3,700 
3,000 
6,000 
9,000 

X2,000 



37| 

75 

X13 

\U 

335 
363 
300 

338 

375 

750 

x,ia5 

1,500 

1,875 
8,250 

2,625 

3*000 

3.375 

3.750 

7,500 

11,350 

15,000 



45 

•as 

•70 

IS 

405 
450 
900 

1,350 
1,800 
3,350 
3,700 

1,150 
3,600 

4.050 
4.500 
9,000 
Soo 
000 



i8j 



VALUE OP DIAMONDS. 

Diamonds averaging one-half carat each, $60 per carat 
Diamonds averaging three-quarters carat each, $80 per carat 
Diamonds averaging one carat each, $100 per carat 
Diamonds averaging one and one-quarter carats each, $110 per 
carat 

Diamonds averaging one and one-half carats each, $120 per 
carat 

Diamonds averaging one and three-quarters carats each, $145 
per carat 
Diamonds averaging two carats each^ $175 per carat 
In other words, £e value of the gem increases in the geometrical 
.•atio of its weight Four diamonds we\|.Yim^ \n%«.x!c\et \^M^ c»r&x^ 
Mtv worth $120; but one diamond weighing ^u%\. z% xKos^ti. v^ "^^J^ 
$3So. Stones weighing over two camts ate a^JOMX. ^^ %asftfc \f««^ 
/wrcara/^astwro-carat stones- diey shouYA Vi ^<»x«,>ovkX ^Djej^ 
jr^JJ^Piy^because the demand for themK&VvoxvXe^ ^^j^^S> 

STolS^fi'^^o woSld again comemxo v^^>^^ ^^ 
^ould be ralued ia th«^QUW«A», 
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34 
The Use of the Steel Square. 

^Hm standard steel square has ablade 24 inches long smd a buht 
wide, and a tongue from^ 14 to z8 inches long and z finches wid* 
The blade is exactly at right angles with the tongue, and the angi 
ibrmed by them an exact right angle^ or square comer. A prop* 
square should have the ordinary divisions of inches, half mclie 

Juarters and eighths, and often sixteenths and thirty-second 
inotherportion of the square is divided into twelfdisof an iiM± 
this portion is simply a scale of Z3 feet to an inch, used for any pa 
pose, as measuring scale drawings, etc. The diagonal scale on It 
tongue near the blade, often found on squares, is thus termed htm 
its diagonal lines However^ the proper term is centesimal •call 
Ibr the reason that by it a umt may be divided into zooeqtial part 
«r.G dierefore any number to the zooth part of a umt may I 
expressed. In tms scale A B is one inch; then, if it be rea uir ad I 
take off 73-zaoinchea9 set one foot of the compasses in uia dlii 
parallel under z at S, extend the other foot to the seventh diai^on 
m that parallel at G, and the distance between E G is tfaatraqonai 
Cor E F is one inch and F G 73 parts of an inch. ^ ^ 

Upon one side of the blade of the scjuare, running jparalU «ll 
tde length, will be found nine lines, divided at intenrau of one fax 
into sections or spaces by cross lines This i s the plank, board aa 
icantling measure. On each side of the cross lines refi ei ta d to ai 
figures, sometimes on one side of the cross line and often nirai 
orer the line, thus, z | 4—9 | — We will suppose we havb a boai 
S8 feet lon|; and 6 inches wide. Looking on the outer edge of tl 
Made we nnd Z3 ; between* the fifth and sixth lines, under za, arj 
be found 13 again ; this is the length of the board. Now foUov tf 
apace along toward the tongue till we come to the cross line node 
6 (on the edge of the blade), this being the width of the board: h 
tins space will be found the figure 6 again, which is the aasarer ii 
board measure, viz., six feet 

On some squares will be found on one side of the blade o linei 
and crossing these lines diagonally to the light are rows of njnira 
as seven is, seven 2s, seven 3s, etc. This is another style ofooari 
measure and gives the feet m a board according to its length an 
width. 

In the center of the tongue will generally be (bund two paralU 

lines, half an inch apart, with figures between them; diis is terme 

the Brace Rule. Near the extreme end of the tongue will be foun 

a4-34 and to the right of these 33.95. The 24-24 mdicate the tw 

sides of a right-angle-triangle, while the length of the brace isind 

cated by 33 'OS* This will explain the use of any of the figureai 

the brace rule. On the opposite side of the tongue from ue brae 

rule will generaJlv be found the octagon scale, situated betwee 

two central p'^raliel lines This space is divided into intervals aa 

aumbered tttus; lo, so, 30, 40. 50, 60. ^Mp^«6\\.\k«a»niaKnieoei 

■«*'y' to describe an octagon ten incYies aqjiar^'. Axvw «i w^oaacAX 

inches each way and bisect tiie sauare wviStv a\iatvwwi\a\ »sAi 

JP^naicu/ar center line. To find the \eu«^h. ol ^^*j?^=^^ 
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iMlli being measorod off <ni each tide of center Unek. toudifam 
Ae'Bne of t£e octagon, will nve the points from which to draw the 
O Btagun al linea. The sise of die octi^ion must equal diettanber of 
taken off from die tongue by the oonpaaees. 



Weight of a Cubic Foot of Earth, Stone, 

Metal, &c. 



ArticU, 



Lbs. 



Akohol 49 

AahWood 53 

Bay Wood 51 

ficaaa, gun metal 543 



Srandy. 



58 

6s 
66 

xoa 
15 

33 



filood 

firidc* common 

Cork 

Cedar 

Copper, cast 547 

Con>er,pUtes 543 

Clay X20 

Coal, Lehigh 56 

Coai^ Ladcawanna 50 

Oder 64 

Chestnut •• 38 

ebony 83 

Earth, loose 94 

<Hass, Window 165 

<5old 1,203% 

Hickory, pig nut - 49 

Hickory, shell-bark 43 

flay, bale 9 

Hay, pressed 25 

Honey 90 

Iron, cast 450 

Iron, i^tes 481 

Iron, wrouj^t bars 486 

Ice S75i 

lignum VitaeWood 83 

liOgwood 57 



Article, 

Lead, cast.* ..r 109 

Lead, rolled •••tTtt 

Milk 6| 

Maple •••••• 4if 

Mortar xva. 

Mud ••••.10a 

Marble, Italian •••t<S3 

Marble, Vermont •...z6« 

Mahogany... 66 

Oak, Canadian 54 

Oak, live, seasoned of 

Oak, white, dry 54 

Oil,linseed 59 

Pine, yellow • 34 

Pine, white »*«••• 34 

Pine, red 37 

Pincp well seasoned 30 

Platina x*ax9 

Red Hickory sa 

Silver 6a5X 

Steel, plates 487^ 

Steel, soft 4S9 

Stone, common, sUbout 150 

Sand, wet, about zaS 

Spruce 31 

Tm 455 

Tar 63 

Vinegar 67 

Water, salt 64 

Water, rain 6a 

Willow 36 

Zinc, cast 428 



Composition of Solders. 

_ toe Soliw is an alloy of two parts o{ "B\odLTva «xk.^ otMt v»*^^ 
■£^U.^^,°^ ^^^<^<i'' is equal parts oC BVodic Tva %sA\«a^- 
r^ambmg Solder, one part Block Tin, two patta \«a.^ , 

orf ^^^S^^rGHT of an Amencaa tnaiv ViTx^x^ \!^>»»^ 
-^* 134^ pounds. 



The Use of the Steel Square. 

Tlie standard steel square has ablade 24 inches Ions and 
wide, and a tongue from 14 to x8 inches long and x^incb 
The blade is exactly at right angles with the tongue, and i 
ibnned by them an exact right angle^ or square comer, 
square should have the ordinary divisions of inches, hal 

Jiiarters and eighths, and often sixteenths and thirty 
inotherpordon of the square is divided into twelfths ol 
this portion is simply a scale of Z3 feet to an inch, used foi 
pose, as measuring scale drawings, etc. The diagonal sci 
tongue near the blade, often found on squares, is thus ten 
its diagonal lines. However^ Ae proper term is centesin 
for the reason that by it a unit may be divided into iooe(^i 
a r.c therefore any number to^ the zooth part of ^ a uni 
expressed. In this scale A B is one inch; then, if it be re 
take off 73-zaoinchet9 set one foot of the compasses in 
parallel under z at S, extend the other foot to the seventh 
m that x>arallel at G, and the distance between £ G is that 
for E F is one inch and F G 73 parts of an inch. ^ ^ 

Upon one side of the blade of the square, running par 
tbe lengdi, will be found nine lines, divided at intervals ol 
tato sections or spaces by cross lines This i s the plank, t 
icantling measure. On each side of the cross lines refen 
figures, sometimes on one side of the cross line and ofte 
over the line, thus, z | 4—9 | — We will suppose we hav 
S8 feet long and 6 inches wide. Looking ontheouterec 
Made we nnd za; between* the fifth and sixth lines, und< 
be found X3 again; this is the leneth of the board. Now f 
•pace along towrard the tongue tilT we come to the cross IL 
6 (on the ed^e of the blade), this being the width of the b 
tins space will be found the figure 6 again, which is the a 
board measure, viz., six feet 

On some squares will be found on one side of the blad< 
fend crossing these lines diagonally to the right are rows oJ 
as seven is, seven 2s, seven 3s, etc. This is another style 
measure and gives the ieet in a board according to its la 
width. 

In the center of the tongue will generally be found twc 

Unes, half an inch apart, with figures between them; this i 

the Brace Rule. Near the extreme end of the ton^^ue will 

84-94 and to the right of these 33.95* The 24-24 mdicate 

sides of a right-angle-triangle, while the length of the bra( 

cated by 33 'OS* This will explain the use of any of the 1 

the brace rule. On the opposite side of the tongue from 

rule will generaJlv be found the octagon scale, situated 

two central i>«irallel lines This space is divided into inte: 

aumbered thus: zo, ao, 30, 40. 50, 60. SMpvos^\\.\i«»wn 

»»rvto describe an octagon ten incYies acjuar^*. Axvw ^ ' 

inches each way and bisect tiie square "wiiStv a\voT\xw\.\ 

JPf^ajcu/ar center line. To find the \eugtb. ol t>^ ^ 

^u'f"^ ^'"f of the coizipasses on any o« ^"tvem^x^^; 

*««/eaii<i the other teg or p<nzit on tiic tetixii %xx\>^' 
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llMdi being measorod off <ni each side of center Unek. toudifam 
Oieime of t£e octuton, will give the points from which to draw the 
O Btnguu al lines. The sise of die octagon must equal diettanber of 
■'•^ — takea off from die tongue by the conpaaees. 



Weight of a Cubic Foot of Earth, Stone, 

Metal, &c. 



ArHcU. 



Lbs. 



Akohol 49 

AihWood 53 

Bay Wood 5x 

ficaaa, gun metal 543 



8randy< 



filood 

firidc* common 

Cork 

Cedar.. 

<Cbpper» cast • • • 
Cofjier* pUtes . 
Cfar 



58 

6S 
66 

xoa 

15 

35 
547 
543 

Z20 



i;iay « zio 

Coal, Lehigh 56 

Coai^ Ladcawanna 50 

Oder 64 

•Chestnut •• 38 

ebony 83 

Eardi, loose.. 94 

Cilass, Window 165 

•Gold 1,203% 

Hickory, pig nut - 49 

Hickory, shell-bark 43 

flay, bale 9 

Hay, pressed 25 

Honey 90 

Iron, cast 450 

Iron* plates 481 

Iron^ wrought bars 486 

Ice S75i 

Lignum Vita Wood 83 

Logwood 57 



Article, 

Lead, cast ••••r •••••••. 109 

Lead, rolled •••••••••.Ttt 

Milk 6| 

Maple ^f 

Mortar t^a 

Mud 100 

Marble, Italian •••<^ 

Marble, Vermont •.•.z6« 

Mahogany... 66 

Oak, Canadian 54 

Oak, live, season^ 6f 

Oak, white, dry 54 

OiUlinseed 59 

Pine, yellow 34 

Pine, white »'•••• 34 

Pine, red 37 

Pine^ well seasoned. •• 30 

Platina r>ax9 

Red Hickory sa 

Silver ^SV 

Steel, plates 487I 

Steel, soft 

Stone, common, srtx>ut Z5£ 

Sand, wet, about za8 

Spruce 31 

Tm 455 

Tar 63 

Vinegar 67 

Water, salt <>4 

Water, rain ^ 

Willow 36 

Zinc, cast 428 



Composition of Solders. 

flae Solder is an alloy of two parts o{ BVo^^ tva ociA otA v^x\ A 
. £f»d^^GUzing Solder is equal parts oC B\CK^ Tva. «iA\a9A.« 
M'ltimbtBg Solder, one part Block Tin, two pacts lica,^ . 

ofM^m^^f ^EIGHT of an Amencan masi W>^x^^>aA 
'' '24>a pounds. 



Cost of Tin Roofing per Square and | 

Square Foot. 

Hie foUowin£ table shows the cost per square and per sq 
itK>t of tin roomig^ laid with 14x90 tin, widi tin at any price 
$4 to Szo per box. The first column contains the price per h 
tin; the second column shows the cost of tin per square (zoo m; 
fcet) of surfiice, and the third column shows the cost of tin 
square foot of surface: 

FLAT SEAM ROOFING— COST WITH 14x30 TIN. 



Price of 

Tin per 

box. 

94-a5*«>' 
4*5^ 

4.75 

5 00..«a< 

5.35 • • • . * 

^3^* • * • * 

5-75 

6 00 . ... ( 

6.a5**** < 
• 6w50...., 

6.75 

7>oo . . . . , 

7.35.... 
7.50 .... 

7* 75 • • • • 1 
8.00. .... 



Cost per 
square of 
flat roof 
z4xaoTin. 

■ 92.21. . - . 

• 9.34.... 
. a.47 

• 9.00. ... 
. 3. 73 • • • • 
. 9.06.... 
. 3.99.... 
. 3* Z3 .... 

• 3**5 * *.* • 

• 3* 3** • • • • 
. 351... 

• 3.64.... 

• 3-77.... 
. 3-90-.. 

• 4'®3 • • • • 
. 4.16.... 



Cost per 
tq. foot 

.0331C 

.0234 
.0347 
.0360 

.<»73 
0386 

.0299 
.0313 
.0335 
.0338 

035 » 
.0364 

.0377 

.0390 

.0403 

.04x6 



Price of 

Tin per 

box. 

$8.25 

8.50.... 

8.75.... 
9- 00. - •« 
9.25... 
9.50 .-. 

9-75-- 
xo.oo . . . . 
xo 25.... 
10.50 — 
10.75... 
xx.oo. . 
XI. 25..- . 
ZI.50 .. 

XI 75-- 

X8.OO .V 



Cost per 
square of 
flat roof 
x4X9oTin. 

. *l^.39< ••• 

.. 4.43.... 

• 4-55- •• 
. 4.68... 



Cos 
tq. 



4.94.- 
5.07 . . 
5.30.. 

S-33 • 
S.46 

559' • 
5.72.. 

5.85.. 

5.98-. 
6 zz . 
6.34. . 



STANDING SEAM ROOFING — COST WITH z4X3o 



Price of 

Tin per 

box. 



Cost per 

Square of 

stand' g seam 

roof with 

Z4X30 Tin. 




• . . . 



•$»-37 
2.51 
2.65 
3-79 
3.93 
3.06 
3.20 
3-34 

348 
3.63 
3-76 
390 



Cost pel 
sq. foot 

. . . .0237 

. .. .0351 

. . . .0365 

.. .0379 

. . . .0393 

. . . .0306 

... .0330 

--. .C334 

. . . .0348 

. . . .0363 

. . .0376 

. . .0390 



Price of 

Tin per 

box. 

$725 
7.50... 

7 75-- 

8 00. . 

8 25 ., 
8.50.. 

8. 75-. 
900 . 

9 25.. 
9.50.. 

75- • 
10 00.. 



Cost per 
bquare of 
stand's seam 
roof with Cos 
14x20 Tin. sq. 

* • • tb^ 03 ■ - • • • 

••• -» 31 

... 4.45 

— 4.59 ... . 
• • • 47.^ 

.••■ 4 87 

5 ox 

• • 5 IS 

5 29 

. . . . 5 43 . . . . . 

... S SI 
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Cost of Tin Roofing per Square — oon- 

tinued. 

FLAT SSAM ROOFING— COST WITH aoxaS TIN. 



Price of 

Tin per 
box. 

^•OO. . • 

0.50* ••< 
9«oo. . • 
9.50... 

iO.OO. . . , 

10.50... 
u.oo... 
iz 50..., 



I0.50 , 

13.00., 

13.50 

Z4.00. , 

14.50., 

15.00., 

1550. 



Cost per 

square of 

flat roof 

aozaSTin 

^.07. . . 
8. 13... 

A.ao... 

2.38... 

2.51 • •• 
a.63... 
a. 76 .. 
2.83... 
3.00. .. 

3.I3-- 
3. as... 

3.38... 

3.50.., 

3 63... 

3.75-- 
3.88.. 



Cost per 
sq. foot 

020Z 

0213 

. . . . .0226 

0238 

. . . .0251 
. • . . .0263 

0276 

• . . . .0200 
. . . • .0300 

03x3 

. .. .0325 
. . . ■ .0338 

0350 

0363 

037s 

0388 



Price of 
Tin per 
box. 

1^x6. 00. . 
16.50. . . 
17.00. .. 
17.50. . 
18. oo. . . 
18.50. . 
19.00. . 
19.50.. 

20.00.. 

20 50. . 
21. 00.. 

21 50. . 

22 00. 
22 50.. 
23.00. . 



Cost per 
square of 

ffat roof 
20x28 Tin. 

. • •$4<^'* • • 
• • . 4 • 13' * 
• . . 4*^6. . . 

• 4 * 3 * * * 

... A.Sl... 
. . . 4*03 • ■ ■ 

... 4 * 7 * . * 



88. 

ox. 

13. 

.26. 

38 
51 

.76. 



Cost per 
sq. foot. 

. .0401 

• 0413 
. .0426 
. .0438 

. 045* 

. .0463 

. .0476 

. .0488 

. .050X 

. .05x3 

. .0526 

• 0538 
. .055X 
. .0563 

.0576 



STANDING S£AM ROOFING-COST WITH 20x28 TIN. 



Price of 

Tin per 

box. 

98 .oo. . . 

8 50... 

9.00. . 

9.50 .. 
so 00. . « 
Z0.50... 
xz.oo 
Z1.5C.. . 
xa 00... 
xa 50... 
X3 00. . . 

13 SO-.- 
14. 00. .. 

X4.50. . 
X5.00..- 
X5.50. . 
s6.oo. . 



Cost per 
square of 
6tandi*g seam 
roof with Cost per 
aox28Tin. sq. foot. 

• a . • .^a. Z5* • • • • . • .02x5 

• ... 2.28 0228 

«.... 2. 41 ->••••• 024X 

3-55 ^355 

....■ 3.68.... . .0268 

a 82 . ■ . . 0282 

..... 3.95 0295 

3-09 ^y*9 

. ... 3-2X 0321 

..... 3* 35 ^1 9 

3 48 -oi * 

. . .. 3 6a •••• ■ .03112 

. ... 3 75 • • 0375 

3 89 0389 

*.... 4. Of. 0402 

4 t* .. . . 0415 

4-»9 '■ .. .0429 



Price of 

Tin per 

box. 

$x6.5o.. 
17.00 . 
17.50.. 
x8 00.. 
18.50.. 
X9.00 . 
:9 50.. 

20 00.. 
20.50. . 

2X.OO. 

21 50 
22.00 . 

aa 50 . 
33.00.. 

^3.50 • 

ftij.OO 



Cost per 

square of 

standi' g seam 

roof with 

20x28 Tin. 

. . . $4.42. 

. ... 4 56. 

. . . . 4.69. 

.. 4 82. 

.... 4>9^- 

5-^* 

5-23- 

.... 5-36- 

. . . 5 49- 
... 5-63 
5 76- 

. . 5 9»>- 
. . 6 03. 

6 17. 

.... . 6 30 



Cost per 
sq. foot. 

0442 
0456 
0469 
0483 
0496 
0509 
0523 
0536 

0549 
0563 

0576 
0590 
0603 
06x7 
0630 



• • • • • 

• ■ • • • 

• ••••• 

• ••••• 

• ••••• 

• ■ • • • 

• • • • 



The Fastest Locomotive Bver Built. 

The largest and fastest passenger engine ever built wai br the 
Khode Island Locomotive Works, for 9ie New ^oik, PiovidieMi 
and Boston Railroad Company The main driving wlieds art 
■ix feet in diameter and set but seven feet six inches a^rt Tilit 
arrangement makes her run easily on curves. Tho cyuadsn an 
dl||[hteen inches in diameter, with tMrenty-foor-inch stroke. The 
boiler is fifty-four inches in diameter at the smoke-stack, with a 
wagon toi>. It extends to the very end of the cab, and necessitates 
the elevation of the engineer's seat to a height tar above the fire- 
door. The fire required three tons of coal before the engine piiUed 
out of the round-house to make her trips, and four tons will be 
carried on the tender. The tank of the latter will hold 4^000 gaUons 
of water, and the total weight of die engine propex is g3,ooo to 
95,000 pounds. The weight on the driving wheel will be 66,000 
pounds, or 4,800 more than the Connecticut- 

She looks to be enormously high as she sets up well in the tJx, 
and her short smoke-stack adds to her api^arent height Every 
thing about her is steel. There is not a particle of brass or bri|^ 
work about her. She will make the run from Providwkoa to 
Groton, Conn., a distance of 63.5 miles, including a dead stop at 
Mystic drawbridge, as required by the statutes of ConnectJcut, in 
just 62.5 minutes, pulling at the same time eight cars ^otu* of wmoh 
are Pullmans. 

Notable Bridges of the World. 

Sublician bridge, at Rome, oldest wooden bridge; sev 
century. " Twice rebuilt, but ruins only remain. 

The Dridge at Burton, over the Trent; once the longest 
In England: 1,545 ^cet* 

The old London bridge was the first stone bridge. Commenced 
In Z176, completed in 1209. 

The bridge of the Holy Trinity, Florence, built in 1569; marble; 
322 feet long 

The Bridge of Sighs, at Venice, over which condemned prisoners 
passed to execution, was built in 1589. 

The Rialto, at Venice, a sinele marble arch, built from designs 
of Michael A ngelo , 98^ feetlong; completed 1591. 

CoalbrookdaTe bridge, England, was the first cast-iron btidgo; 
Built over the Severn in 1779. ^ 

New London bridge, gp-anite, from designs by L. Rennier. 
Commenced in '^824, completed in about seven years; cost 
97,291,000. 

The Britannia bridge, over the Menai Strsut, Wales, 103 feet 
Above high witter . Wrou ght iron, t ,511 tett Votvi> ^.tiished in i8sa 
Cost, $3,008,000. 
The Niagara. Suspension bridge waa\>u\\t>o^'R.wWLVQ.x,vn.A^ 
SS. Cost, $400,000; 245 feet above >walet, v>^ ltt\.\«mt»'« 
*aated i,aoo tons 
^avr« de Graci. over the Susque\ianna, ^.»^^^j^«^^^,^^ 
firooklyn Bridge was commenced \i^.4et Vs^ 0«vww. 
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ling in 1670, aad jompleted in about thineea yean: 3*475 fcd 

135 feet high. Cost neariy $15,000,000. 

B ^Bti-Lever bridge* i8&4> over the Niagan, saed. Ixaslb 
set; total weigfat; 3,000 tons; cost was $asa,ooo. 
•h street bridge, Chicago, IlL, 18S4, cost $132,000: tbelaig- 
awral tmffic drawbridge in j^e wcvld. Will acooouDodati 
leaau abreast, and its toot passages are seven feet wide im 
(car. Swung by steani power and lighted by electric UgM> 
idnnati, orer Ohio river (suspensionj, a,«ao feet loagi 
inms, OTer Danobe rirer (stone), 4,770 feet long, 
^bbridge, Hariem (stone), 1,460 feet long, 
rtoria^ Montreal (tubular), 9^1x4 feet long. 
DisviUe, erer Ohio river (truss), 5,3x8 feet long. 

Ixmis, over the Miuissippi (steel), 3,045 feet long. 

1 eight of Principal Monuments emd Towers. 

ACES. Names. Fsst. 

;, France Eafel z,ooo 

lington, D. C Washington Monument 555 

»t Pyramid of Cheops. 486 

ium Antwerp Cathedral 476 

oe Strasburg Cathedral 474 

>t. Pyramid of Cephrenes 456 

B St, Peter's Church 448 

lanv St. Martin's Church at Landshut. . . 4x1 

and St. Paul's Church, London 365 

and Salisbury Cathedral 400 

Cathedral at Florence 386 

>ardy Cathedral at Cremona 397 

lany Church at Fribourg 3§6 

3 Cathedral of SeviUe 360 

sardy Cathedral of Milan 355 

uid Cathedral of Utrecht 356 

>t Pyramid of Sakkarah 356 

iria Cathedral of Notre Dame, Munich. 348 

ce St. Mark's Church 338 

' A ssinelli Tower, Bologna 973 

York Trinity CHiurch 3E4 

lostan Column at Delhi 36s 

a Porcelain Tower, Nankin 360 

I Church of Notre Dnnic 334 

sachusctts Bunker Hill Monument 331 

; Leaning Tower of Pisa 179 

imore Washington Monument Z75 

• Monument, Place Vendome t^^ 

' Traj an* s P iUar , Rome ...» » . x » . » -vv- 

' Obelisk of Luxor "«» 

?fSf„^^^^^^^- - Th« total numVcT ot d«i<!fcv%\Ti Kft.^« 
£d^Tn!^V 'V^' about one-third o^ >rYvvcV\ooV\?^'«^^ 
^dlt^Sl^r^i'^* in the lioapital . -tVie «W*t*X.J0^^. 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE UTE CIVIL WAR. 

A complete list containing every engagement, great and 
small, during the Late Civil War, with casualties on both 
sides so far as known, and the victors in the more import- 
ant battles; compiled expressly for Conklin's Handy MaAiual, 
from the records of the Government ft>r Grand Army refer- 
ence, and being the only list ever published for the public. 

The following abstract may be aepended upon as being as 
nearly reliable as can be compiled, were it possible to consult 
the memory of every veteran who took part Sn our memorable 
struggle, much more could doubtless be added. Many of the 
casualties were never recorded in the heat and confusion of 
battle, but, so far as they appear on the records on either 
side, they are here inscribed : 

NOVEMBER, x86a 

xo— Bill to equip and raise xo,ooo volunteers introduced in 
South Carolina Legislature. 

18 — Georgia Legislature voted $1,000,000 to arm the State. 

20 — 23 — Specie payment suspended by banks in Richmond, 
Baltimore, Washington, Philadelphia and Trenton, also gen- 
erally through the South. 

DECEMBER, i86a 

3 — A John Brown anniversary meeting in Boston broken tip 
by riot, 
so— Louisiana Legislature voted $500,000 to arm the State. 
S4 — Election in Alabama — 60,000 majority for secession. 
87 — Troops ordered out in Charleston. 

JANUARY, x86i. 

S—Steamer Star of the West sailed from N. Y. with supplies 
and reinforcements for Fort Sumter, arrived off Charleston 
on 9th, was fired upon and driven back to sea; retun^ed to 
N. Y. on i2th with two shot holes in her hull. 

7— Senator Toombs, of Georgia, made a secession speech 
in U. S. Senate. 

18— Virginia Legislature appropriated $1,000,000 for the de- 
fense of ttie State. 

21 — Jefferson Davis withdrew from U. S. Senate. 

31 — U. S. Mini at New Orleans seized by State authorities, 

FEBRUARY, x86i. 

9-^ Jefferson Davis elected President ol C ^. k. 
P—L/. S. $25,000,000 loan bill signed b^ tYie^xeav^wvX- 

MARCH, 1^61. 
ijr-^^raliflin r,incoIn inaugurated ^^««^^«»^^^a i^^ ^^^ 
JS; f ? Houston. GoveriTor of Texas, dev^*e^ ^^^ ^•^ 
*«*e an oath 0/ alT«>aian^« *« tYie C S. K 



>axii Houston, Governor ol Texas, de 
aa oath at allegiance to tbe C S. K 



CASUALTIES. 
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Gen. Butfer took po 
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ChjirleBlon'blockada e 
C. S. Cong, iulhorized 
»So,cxi»,i»r. B« ao-yea 



Fuitu Court HouBS, Va. 

Phillippi, We« Virginia 

BlgBMhel.Va 

•Bom "*T, Wast Virginia 

' 11 Hsrper' b ¥trn, Va 

n.. Virginia 

___Dvillo,Tao 

Edward's Fmtt. Md 

Camp Cole, Mo 



,,!SJ'.'"J°""'"^'>^^ei' 



/i^"™'"'". W. Va 

'■■ *»■ (CBiap last «ad] 
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Lima Red River, Ark 
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Preaident Lincoln calls tor 
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Sphag Hill and Unionville 
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Kelly's Ford, Va,.^ 
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LB Grange, Ark 

•Cbancenoraville, Va 
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APRIL— Cos 

(t^.-Gen. Grint), nitb i6,ooo prii 
T4 — Mobile lurrendeted loaco 

14— The flag that Gen. AndersoE 



w»» shot in the back of the head at Ford's tbealre by Wilkw 
Booth, and died neit morning. 
ij—Andrew Johnson, Vjce-Pre«ident, tookt\ieoMii ot <*E>« 

i^—SariBaiier ot Uosbj to UBi.-Cea. Hmcixili., ■•Mn f* 

ST-IW^ B™"i (hot in a bmnt In-Vlt^i^t M^ ».«*-^ 



APRIL — Continued. 

fl6 — ^Johnson surrendered to the Armies of the Tennessee^ 
Ge<»gui, and Ohio (Maj.-Gen. Sherman), with 29,924 prisoner!* 

MAY, 1865. 

5 — Galveston, Tex., surrenders to the Federals. 

10 — Capture of Jefferson Davis at Irwinsville, Ga. 

10 — Surrender of Sam. Jones' command at Tallehmtsee^ 
Pla., with 8,ouo prisoners. 

XI— Chalk Bluff, Ark. Surrender of. Jeff Tliompson's com- 
mand with 7,454 prisoners. 

zS-^Palmetto Ranch, Tex., 118 Federals killed. 

26— Surrender of Kirby Smith to Maj.-Gen. Canby's com* 
mand with 20,000 prisoners. 

26— The Armies of the East and West were disbanded and 
returned home, after a review at Washington. 

TUNE. 1865. 

6 — An order was issued, for the release of all prisoners of 
war in the depots of the North. 

JULY, 1865. 

W'— Mrs. Surratt, Harold, Payne, and Azertoth hanged at 
ashington for conspiracy in the murder of Lincoln. 

DECEMBER, 1865. 
x8 — Secretary Seward officially declared slavery abolished* 



Explanation of Marks and Abbrbviations. 

♦ Federals victorious. 

i" Confederates victorious. 

k— Killed. 

w — Wounded. 

m — Missing. 

p-M — Prisoners and missing. 

^ ELECTRICITY. 

As far back as 321 B. C , the ancient philosopher Theo- 
phrastus mciitioiis the power uf amber to attract straws and 
dry leaves, Plinv. in 70 A. D., writes concerning the same 
phenomenon, aiui it is from the Greek name of " amber," pro- 
nounced " elecktron," that we call this plienomeiinn "elec- 
tricity." Dr. Gilbert, of Colrhester, may be considered ihe 
founder of tho siience of electricity, for it was he that care- 
fully repeated the observations 01 the ancients, and experi- 
mented in various ways and published these experiments 
in a book during the period between 1540 and 1603. 
S/r Win. Watson (1715 to 1807) distinctly announced 
/A<? theory of posit h'e and ntgaiivi e\fecu\c\vj , '^wVx.lch 
^as afterwards e/a berated by Dr. l^eu'^atv\u\YT«LwV.\\T\.. \ix» 
Sii^?^-''" ^^^o estabJished the fact tYwvt iV\e Vv?,\\vw\yv)fc vj^&wi 
-^zfiCw''^'?^^''''' similar to that made b^ '^^ ^^^^\:;^^ '^^^^Jt 
««e/«ys produced muscular contracuou m x\^e\e?.^ol «.^^t 
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fro^, and in 1800, Yalta discovered the art of generatThg elec- 
tricity bv contact of metals with damp cloths. From these we 
obtained the galvanic battery and the voltaic pile. It re- 
mained with Prof. H. C. Oersted, of Copenhagen, however, to 
bring forward the most important fact, viz., the ntagnetic 
action of the electrical cwvigiw. This was in 1820. As soon as 
the discovery reached France, the eminent French philoso- 
pher Ampere set to work to develop the important conse- 
quences It involved. Faraday in 1820, discovered electric- 
magnetic rotation. From this time up, experimentists and 
theorists were busy searching for ways and means by which the 
electrical energy could be utilized as mechanical power, and 
to-day the galvanic battery and electric dynamo are rapidly 
ousting^ steam, and in a thousand ways doing its work witn 
less noise, expense and better results. Electrical lighting is 
done by means of the arc and incandescent systems. 

THE PHONOGRAPH. 

The Phonograph is a machine for recording and then 
transmitting sounds, speech, mucic, etc. It is the invention 
of Thos. A. Edison, the most noted electrician of this age. 
The phonograph was accidentally discovered. Mr. Edison 
was at work on an apparatus for recording a telegraphic mes- 
sage, by having an armature (with a needle fastened in one 
end) of the soimder make indentations on a piece of tin foil 
wrapped aroimd a cylinder. The message would thus be 
pimctured or indented on this tin foil, then, by substituting 
another needle — blunt — for the sharp one and turning the 
cylinder, the armature would be vibrated as the needle entered 
into and passed out of the indentations. While experiment- 
ing, he turned the cylinder verp rapidly, and instead of a suc- 
cession of "clicks," a musical sound was produced. He 
seized the idea, and the Edison Phonograph was the result. 
The perfected phonograph of to-day consists of a cylinder of 
wax, or ether plastic material, which is revolved either by 
hand, foot power or an electric motor. This cylinder, called 
ihe phonogratnt is used for recording the sound. This is done 
by a diaphragm — such as is used in a telephone — into tlic cen- 
ter of which is fastened a sharp needle, which rests upon and 
just touches the phonogram. When the words are spoken 
the diaphragm vibrates, moving this needle up and down, 
and a series of indentations are made in a spiral line on the 
phonogram, which is turning around about eighty-five times a 
minute. To make the phonograph j/frtit, or repeat the words, 
another diaphragm, similar to the first or recorder, but having 
a blunt instead of a sharp needle, is placed at the starting 
point and the phonogram made to revolve, ot co\its<i, ia& \.\\^ 
needle passes over the indentations it vibrales X-Vvc ^\'a.-^\i\-&.'s;^ 
ead the words are reproduced — as in a te\e\i\\OTv^. 'Wv^ 
phonograph faithfully reproduces music, vj\v\sl\\xv9„ ^\tv^vc^^-» 

^ZiaTdesireX ^""^ sent all over the ^oT\d vo\.^>^^^^^ 



THE TELEPHONE. 

In 1831. Wheatstone showed that when the soar 
ix>ards of two musical instruments were connected togeth< 
A rod of pine wood, a tune played on one will be faith 
reproduced by the other. Somewhat later a toy, called 
Lovers' Strine, was made, and is the simplest form 
mechanical telephone. The toy consisted of two tin < 
the bottoms made of parchment or cat gut tightly streti 
like a drum head, ana connected, one with the other, 

^string or cord. When the string was drawn taut, sounds, 
as those of ordinary speech, produced in front of one oi 
cups were transmitted along the string to the other cup 
reproduced there. This was the first telephone. At vai 
times between 1831 and '1876, electricians and scientists 
experimented with electro-magnets as a means of transmi 
sounds a long distance. Charles Bourseul in 1854 publi 
an article on the electrical transmission of speech, and re 
mended the use of a flexible plate at the source of sc 
which would vibrate in response to the atmospheric p 
tions and thus open and shut an electrical circuit, and w 
thus operate, by an electro-magnet, upon a similar plate 
distance connected by wire with tne first, causing it to 
out as many pulsations as there were breaks in tne cii 
In 1876, Alexander Graham Bell first exhibited the spea 
telephone at the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition, 
this telephone, greatly improved however, which is nc 
common use. This telephone consists of a compouud pe 
nent magnet fitted into the center of a hard rubber tube 
carrying, at one end, a short electro-magnet. In front of 
electro-magnet is fixed a thin, soft iron disk, about one 
three-fourths inches in diameter. This disk lies at tne ei 
the rubber tube, where the tube is formed into a mouth p 
The action of telephoning with this telephone is very sin 
The sound, as ordinary speech, is made in the mouth p 
The atmosphere conveys the sound — vibrations againsi 
thin, iron disk (commonly called the diaphragm.) The 
vibrates in sympathy, and ceming against the electro-mai 
breaks and opens the electric circuit with every vibra 
By means of the connecting wire, the electro-magnet ii 
distant telephone causes the diaphragm to vibrate C' 
spending to the breaks in the current. This of course vib 
the atmosphere and the pulsations are conveyed to the 
The telephone thus described is now used as a receiver, 
transmitter invented and improved by Edison and Blak 
combined with the Bell telephone and makes the telephoi 
general use. Telephonic communication nave been 
between Chicago *»nd New York, but not with overwheli 

success. 



Highest and Qpeatest Mountains in the 

World. 

Feet 
Namb. Country High. Miles 

Mt Everest /HimaUyiB) Thibet 29,002 sH 

Sfivato, the highest in America Bolivia 21,384 4 

Iflimani.... Bolivia .21,145 4 

Ohimboraxo Ecuador '.21,422 

Hindoo-Koosh Afghanistan.. .20,600 

Demavend, highest of Elburz Mts Persia 20,000 3 j 

Ootopaxi, highest volcano in the world . Ecuador 19,496 3J 

Antisana Ecuador 19,150 3! 

St Elias, highest in Xoi th America .... Alaska 17*850 33 

Popocatapetl, volcano Mexico i7>54o 3J 

Mt Roa, nighest in Oceanica Hawaii 16,000 3 

lift Brown, highest peak of R'ky Mts . . Brit America . 15,900 3 

Mont Blanc, highest in Europe, Alps . . Savoy «. 15.732 3 

Mt Rosa, next highest peak of Alps . . Savoy ....<... 15, 150 a^ 

Lamit of perpetual show at the Equator x5f 207 2^ 

Pichinca^ ....Ecuador t5»924 3 

Mt Whitney California .... 14,887 2^ 

Mt Fairweather Alaska x4>5oo 2% 

Mt Shasta California Z4»442 a^ 

Mt Ranier Wash. Territ'y 14,444 ^H 

Zjong's Peak, Rocky Mountains Colorado X4i27z a^ 

Mt A.arat Aimenia i4>320 aj 

Pike's Peak.. Colorado .... 14,216 2J 

Mt Opbir Sumatra 13,800 2^ 

Fremont's Peak, Rocky Mountains... Wyoming i3>57o aH 

Mt St Helens Wash Territ'y 13,400 2% 

Peak of Teneriffe Canaries 12,182 2^ 

Miltzin, highest of Atlas Mountains .... Morocco 1 1,500 a 

Mt Hood Oregon 11,225 3 

mf t Lebanon Syria io>533 a 

Mt Perda, highest of Pyrenees France 10,950 a 

Mt /£tna, volcano Sicily 10,835 a 

Monte Como, highest of Appenines . • . .Naples ....... 9,523 x^ 

Sneehattan, highest Dovrefield Mts. ...Norway 8,115 iy% 

Pindus, highest in Greece 7*677 ij4 

Mount Sinai.. Arabia 6,541 1^ 

Black Mountain, highest in N. Carolina. .. 6,760 iM 

Mt Washington, highest White Mts.. .N Hampshire 6,285 i^ 

Mt Marcy, highest in New York.... 5,402 z 

Mt. Hecla, volcano Iceland 5>x<34 x 

Ben Nevis, highest in Great Britain. . . .Scotland 4*406 % 

Mansfield, highest of Green Mountains .Vermont. ..... ^v^^ VL 

Peaks of Otter .Wtf^nva. ...... vafeo V^ 

Aft Vesuvius "NapXt^ V'i'ia^^ 

Round Top, highest of CatsldU Mts. . , ."t; w XotV. . . • -^,^0^ Yi 
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Portraits on Bank Notes and Postage Stamps, 

On United States notes— $1, Washins^n; 93, Jefferson: 9B^ [ 
Jackson; $10, Webster; $30, Hamilton ; 860, Franklin; $100, ' 
Lincoln: 8600, General Mansfield; 81,000, DeWitt Clinton; 
85,000, Madison ; 810,000, Jackson. On silver certificate^— tlO^ - 
Robert Morris; 880. Commodore Decatnr; 8C0, Edward Bver- / 
ett; 8100, James Monroe; 8600. Charles Snmner, and 81,000^ 
W. L •Marcy. On gold notes— 8a), Garfield ; 860, Silas Wrifl^t ; 
8100, Thomas H. Benton: 8600, A. Lincoln; 81,000, Alexander 
Hamilton; 85,000, James Madison; 810,000, Andrew Jackson. • 

Those whi.:h appear npon postage stamps are: On 10-oent 
stamp, the head of Jefferson, from life-size statue bv Powers; 
6-cent, Lincoln, from bnst by Yolk; 5-cent, Garfield; 4-cent> 
Jackson; 8-cent, Washington, after Hondon's bust; l-cent» 
Franklin, from profile bast by Rnblcht. 

Average Temperature in United States* 

AYEXUGE OF THREE TEAB8. 



Prescott, Arizona 51.9 

Jacksonville, Florida 70.4 

New Orleans, Louisiana.. 70.3 

Galveston, Texas 70.5 

Mobile, Alabama 67.4 

Jackson, Miesissippl 66 

Little Rock, Arkansas 63.3 

Charleston, S. Carolina.. .66.9 
Ft. Gibson, Indian Tcr. . .59.4 
Charlotte, N. Carolina .... 60.6 

Atlanta, Georgia 61.7 

Memphis, Tennessee 61.7 

Norfolk, Virginia 60.1 

Lonisville, Kentucky 57.4 

San Francisco, California. 55 

Washington, D. C 55 

St. Louie, Missouri 55 

Baltimore, Maryland 56 

Harrisbnr*^, P<'Tjnpylvania.54 

Wilmington. Delaware m 

Trenton. Now Jersey .53 

Cincinnati, Ohio 56 

Portland, Oregon 51.4 

Boise City, Idaho 49.4 



Salt Lake City, Utah 60.8 

Morgan town, W. Virginia. B8.1 

Indianapolis, Indiana S8.8 

Leavenworth, Kansas 68.8 

Santa Fe^N. Mexico Ter. .46.8 
Spokane Palls, W. Ter. . . .46.2 
New London, Connecticut.49.t> 

Chicago, Illinois 48.8 

Winnemucca, Nevada 48 

Des Moines, Iowa 48.6 

Omaha, Nebraska 49.5 

Denver, Colorado 49.2 

Boston, Massachusetts. . . .48.4 

Albany, New York 50.4 

Providence, Rhode l8land.48 

Detroit, Michigan 49.7 

Ft. Randall, Dakota 47 

Sitka, Alaska 48.9 

Concord, ISevr Hampshire. 46 

Anjrnsta, Maine 45 

Madison. Wisconsin 45 

Helena, Montana Ter 42.6 

Burlington, Vermont 45 

St. Paul, Minnesota 43.9 



If a railway were built to the sun, and trains upon it were 
ran nt the rate of thirty miles an hour, day and night without 
a etop, it would require 350 years lo txiviVlci \,\vft \o\jltuv3 ltQ,\a 
the enrth to tbo eun. 
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Average Rainfall in the United States. 



Inches 

Fl Gftriaad, Colormdo 6 

Ft Bridger, UtahTer 6 

Ft Biiss. Texai 9 

Ft ColvUle, Wash. Ter 9 

San Diego, California. q 

Ft Craig* New Mexico Tcr..ix 

Ft Defiance, Arizona 14 

Ft Randall, Dakota Per 16 

Ft Marcy, New Mexico Ter. 16 
Ft Massachusetts, Colorado. 17 

Sacramento, California 2Z 

Dallas, Oregon • ax 

San Francisco, California.... at 



PLACB. Inches. 

Ft Smith, Arkansas'. 40 

Proridence, Rhode Island.. 42 

New Bedford, Mass 41 

Baltimore, Maryland 4s 

Muscatine, Iowa 43 

St Louis, Missouri ......... 43 

Marietta, Ohio 43 

Richmond, Indiana. 43 

GaSton, N. Carolina 43 

New York City, N. Y 43 

Charleston, S. Carolina 43 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 44 
New Haven, Connecticut... 44 



Mackinac, Michigan 9% I'incinnati, Ohio 44 

Salt Lake City. Utah Ter. ...23 ^ " — '- *' 

Ft Snelling, Minnesota. 35 

Ft Kearney 25 

Penn Yan, "New York 28 

Milwaukee^ Wisconsin 30 

Detroit Michigan 30 

Ft Leavenworth, Kansas.... 31 

Ft Br Dwn, Texas 33 

Buffalo, New York 33 

Burlington, Vermont 34 

Peoria, Illinois.... 35 

Key West, Florida, 36 

Ft, Gibson, Inman Ter 36 

White Sulphur Springs, Va. .37 

Washington, D. C s"^ 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. . . .3-/ 

Cleveland, Dhio 37 

Ft Vancouver .^ 38 

Hanover, New Hampshire... 40 



Brunswick, Mame 44 

Boston, Massachusetts... . 44 

Newark, New Jersey 44 

Memphis, I'cnnessee.... . . . 45 

Fortress Monroe, Virginia.. 47 

Springdale, Kentucky 48 

Savannah, Georgia.. 48 

New Orleans, Louisiana. .. . 51 

Natchez, Mississippi 53 

Huntsv^le Alabama 5^ 

Washinj|,to 1, Arkansas 54 

Ft. Myers, Florida 56 

Ft Tonson. Indian Ter. . . . . 57 
Meadow 'Galley, California.. 57 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. ... 60 
Mt Vernon, Alabama...... 66 

Ft. Haski, ■. O.^cgon 66 

Sitka, AlasK 83 

Neah Bay, Wash. Ter laj 



Yards of Wine per Bundle. 

Wires all weigh 63 lbs. to the bundle 



Wire 
Gauge. 



Yards in 
Bundle. 



No. o. 
« I. 
« 2. 

" 4-' 



' 5- 
O.. 



7-" 

8... 



«>.. 



'<•••• 



. 71 
. 91 
. 105 

. I-2I 

. 170 
203 

34a 



Wire 
Gauge 

No 



Yards in 
Bundle. 



7f 

12. 



13... 
14... 

15-. • 
16.., 

17.. 

18.. 

ao. 



•»«•**•%••• 



525 
700 

•i'jV 

•JjV 

*f 



Amount of Barbed Wire Required fop 

Fences. 

E&tiinated number of pounds of barbed wire required to lenos 
•pace or distances mentioned^ with one, two or tliree liaes of 
wire, based upon each pound of wire measuring one rod {^6fi 

leet). 

z Line. a Lines. 3 Lines. 

z 8(iuare acre 50^ lbs. zoxK lbs. 153 lbs. 

z side of a square acre xs^ lbs. 95^! lbs. 38 lbs. 

z square half-acre 36 lbs. 73 lbs. zo8 Ibsc 

z square mile 1280 lbs. 9560 lbs. 38^ lbs, 

z side of a square mile 330 lbs. 640 lbs. 900 Ibt^ 

z rod in length... i lb. a lbs. 3 lb«* 

xoo rods in ^eth |xoo lbs. aoo lbs 300 Iba* 

xoofeetin lengUi: 6 x-x6 lbs. zaj^lbs. z83-z61b«* 

Number of Shrubs op Plants for an 
Acre of Ground. 



Dut. apart. No, 0/ Plants, 

3 inches by 3 inches 696,960 

4 inches by 4 inches 392,040 

6 inches by 6 inches x74,340 

9 inches by 9 inches 77>44o 

z foot by X foot 43*560 

xj^ feet by I J^ feet 19,360 

a feet by i foot 21,780 

« feet by 3 feet xo,89o 

9% feet \iY 2]^ feet 6,960 

3 feet by i foot 14,520 

3 feet by 2 feet 7,260 

3 feet by 3 feet 4,840 

35^ feet by 2% feet 3,555 

4 feet by x foot xo,89o 

4 feet by 2 feet 5,445 

4 feet by 3 feet 3,630 

4 feet by 4 feet. .... .... 2,722 

4% feet by 4j^ feet 2,151 

5 feet by x foot 8,712 

S ieet by 2 feet 4,356 

S feet by 3 feet 2,904 

S feet by 4 feet 2,178 

S feet by 5 feet l»74a 



^ 



fS^ feet by 5^ feet 1,4x7 \ 66 ieet \>v 6fe feeX 






Dist. a^rt, N0.O/ PUmU, 

6 feet by 6 feet *^'*' 

6H feet \iyt% feet z,cnt 

7feetby7feet 88z 

8 feet by 8 feet 680 

9 feet by 9 feet 537 

10 feet by xo feet. ....'..... 435 
XI feet by XI feet 360 

12 feet by X 2 feet 30a 

13 feet by X3 feet 257 

14 feet by 14 feet aaa 

15 feet by IS feet zjQ 

16 feet by 16 feet Z70 

i6*/4 feet by x6J^ feet - z6o 

17 feet by 17 feet Z50 

18 feet by J 8 feet Z34 

19 feet by 16 feet zao 

20 feet by 20 feet zo8 

25 feet by 25 feet 60 

30 feet by 30 feet 48 

33 feet by 33 feet.... 40 

40 feet by 40 feet af 

SO feet by so feet tf 

60 ieeX. '^i'^ ^ iesX. 



^900 ^cr ^Im^va ^ 



*d?etr Mitivi 
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How Deep In the Ground to Plant Com. 

The following is the lesnlt of an experiment with Indian 
Ck>m. That which waaf planted at the depth of 
% inch, sprout appearea in 8 days 

1 inch, spront appeared in. 8H days 

1V4 Inch, sprout appeared in 9H days 

2 Inches, spront appeared in. 10 days 

S)4 inches, spront appeared in 11^ days 

mS inches, spront appeared in 13 days 

SVi inches, spront appeared in 13 days 

4 inches, spront appeared in IS14 days 

The more shallow the seed was covered with earth, the more 
rapidly the spront made its appearance, and the stronger after- 
ward was the stalk. The deeper the seed lay, the longer it 
remained before it came to the surface. Four inches was too 
deep for the maize, and also too deep for smaller kernels. 

How to Measure Com in Crib, Hay in a Mow, etc. 

This rule will apply to a crib of any kind. Two cubic feet 
of sound, dry com in the ear will make a bushel shelled. To 
get the quantity of shelled com in a crib of com in the ear, 
measure the length, breadth and height of the crib, inside of 
the rail ; multiply the length by the breadth and the product 
by the height; then divide the product by two, and you have 
the number of bushels in the crib. 

To find the number of bushels of apples, potatoes, etc., in a 
bin, multiply the length, breadth and thickness together, and 
this product by 8, ana point off one figure in the product for 
decimals. 

To find the amount of hay in a mow, allow 512 cubic feet 
lor a ton, and it will come out very near correct. 

How Grain Will Shrink. 

Farmers rarely gain by keeping their grain after it is fit for 
market, when the shrinkage is taken into account. Wheat, 
from the time it is threshed, will shrink two quarts to the 
bushel or "six percent in six months, in the raoet favorable 
circumstances. Hence, it follows that ninety-four cents a 
bushel for wheat when first threshed in August, is as good, 
taking into account the shrinkage alone, as one dollar in the 
following February. 

Ck>m shrinks much more from the time it is first hupked. 
One hundred bushels of ears, as they come from the field in 
November, will be reduced to not far from eighty. So that 
forty cents a bushel for com in the ear, as it comes from the 
fiela, is as good as fifty in March, shrinkage only being taken 
into the account. 

In the case of potatoes— taking those that xot mi^^t^ qICqrx- 
wfse Jo8t~togetber with the Bhrinkace, t\i«^ \a \>tiX \\\.XSfc 
Sh^ 1^ ?5*^ ^etween October and June, the\oft% Xjo \Xvei ^^^-asx 
TbiBeB?ii^^!^ 4^^ 1^9^ '««8 ^^a'l thirty -three ^x c«ii\.. . 

^dtiieaLTJ^J^ ^akenon the baeie bt Vnteie^X. ^t1 ^^'st c.«^^ 
«cconn t of loss by vermiii. 
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What a Deed to a Farm in many States 

Includee, 

Everyone knowi it conveys all the fences standing on the faxm, 
but all might not think it also included the fencing-sttiff, posts, 
C^ls, etc, which had once been used in the fences but had been 
taken down and piled up for future use again in tne same placp: 
But new fencing material, just bought, and never attached to ^ 
soil, would not pass. ^ So piles of hop poles stored awaji^ if once 
used on the land and intended to be Again so used, have been con- 
sidered a part df it, but loose boards or scaffold poles merely laid 
across the beams of the bam, and ntever fastened to it, would not 
Ibe, and the seller of the farm might take them away. Standing 
trees, of course, also pass as part of the land; so do trees blown 
down or cut down, and still leu in the woods where they fell, but 
not if cut, and corded up for sale; the wood has then become 
personal property. ^ 

If there be any manure in the bam3rard, or in the compost heap 
on the field, ready for immediate use, the buyer ordinarily, in the 
absence of any contrary agreement, takes that also as belonging to 
the farm, though it might not be so, if the owner had previously 
sold it to some other party, and had collected it together in a heap 
by itself, for such an act might be a technical severance from the 
oil, and so convert real into personal estate ; and even a lessee of 
a farm could not take away the manure made on the place whil^e 
was in occupation. Growing crops also pass by the deed ox a 
farm, unless they are expressly reserved: and when it is not 
intended to convey those, it should be so stated in the deed its^; 
a mere oral agreement to that effect would not be, in most States, 
valid in law. Another mode is to stipulate that possession is not 
to be given until some future day, in which case me crops or man- 
ures may be removed before that time. 

As to the buildings on the farm, though generally mentioned in 
the deed, it is not absolutely necessary they should be. A deed of 
land ordinarily carries all the buildings on it, belonging to the 
grantor, whether mentioned or not; and this rule includes the 
lumber and timber of any old building which has been taken down 
or blown down, and packed away for future use on farm. 



United States Land Measure and Home- 
stead Law. 

A township is 36 sections, each a m\\e square. K %«aOaotk. v^ <>^ 

/.'^Cft A quarter section, half a mWe ^^^^^^i'^^ "^?^««S;:«r J*", 
^bth section, half a. mile long, north and sou\Jtv,wv^^^>awrt«^ 



-^««, accnpn, nail a mile long, noruv a^^vx '.mv, 
^^/eundo, IS 80 acres. A sixteenth secUon, 
*^"«-e,,.,^o acres. 



fleedooBi are all numbered z to 36, commencing at northesst 
■ thas: 
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as 


31 


3a 


33 


34 


35 


36 



The sections are all divided in quarters, which are named by 
the cardinal points, as in section i. The quarters are divided io 
the same way. The description of a forty-acre lot would read : 
The south half of the west half of the south-west quarter of section 
X in township 24, north of range 7 west, or as the case might be; 
and sometimes will fall short, and sometimes overrun the number 
of acres It is supposed to contain. 

Homestead Privilege.— The laws give to every citizen, and to 
ihose who bave declared their intention to become citizens, the 
right to a homestead on surveyed lands, to the extent of one- 

auarter section, or 160 acres, or a half-quarter section, or 80 acres; 
le former in cases in the class of lower priced lands held by law at 
$1.25 per acre, the latter of high priced lands held at $2.50 per 
acre, when disposed of to cash buyers. The pre-emption privilege 
is restricted to heads of families, widows, or single persons over 
the age of twenty-one. 

Every soldier and officer in the army, and every seaman, marine 
and oflncer of the navy, during the recent rebelUou^ xavj exiXftt Afco 
Mcres from either class, sind length of time served \tv. Xixft acrccc^ ^x 
mavy deducted from the time required to perfect U\Xe. 

tti^ world, about 100 new booka. or 3^,000 a v««. 
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CANALS —THEIR LENGTH AND COST. 

The following table comprises the canals of the United 
States and Canada of which the cost has exceeded 
$l,ocx>,opo each : 



Namb. 



Ouunplain 

Chenango.... 

Coitral Division, public 

Western « •* ...... 

S^uqaehanna Division, public . . 

N.Branch 

N. Branch Extension ** 

Delaware Division ** 

Scfauylkili " private 

Ldiigh 

Union 

Del. and Hudson. •.•• 

^ " * enlarged . . . . 

Del. and Raritan feeder 

Morris and Essex. . 

Chesapeake and Delaware. ..,, 

Chesapeake and Ohio 

Ohio and Erie 

Miami 

Sandy and Beaver 

ItLxnes River and Kanawha. . . 
Wabash and Erie 



State. 



New York. 

M 
tt 

Penna 



a 
a 

M 

a 
tt 
« 



N. Y. & Pa. 
tt 

New Jersey. 

M 

Del. & Md 
Maryland . 
Ohio 

M 



Illinois and Michigan. 

Welland 

St. Lawrence 

Cornwall . ., 

Beauhamois 

Lachine 



Virginia . . 
Indiana . . 

u 

Illinois . . . 
Canada. . . 



a 
<i 

M 

w 



Length 
in miles. 



363 

63 

97 

173 
Z04 

39 

73 

90 
60 

X08 

8S 
82 

X08 

X08 

43 
xoi 

191 

307 
178 
76 
M7 
379 

QO 
I02 

36 
10 

12 

II 

8K 



Cost 



?57,i43»789 
1,257,604 

a»4i9»9S6 

5.307.25* 
3,096,523 

i»039.»56 
1,096,178 
3,528,30a 

i,a75.7i5 
2,500,176 

4,455.099 

2,500,000 
6,500,000 
2,844,103 
3,100,000 
2,750,000 
10,000,000 
4,695,824 
3,750,000 
1,500,000 
5,020,050 



3,057,120 
8,654,337 
7,oco,ooo 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 



The big trees (redwoods) of Calaveras County, CaL, 
are ninety-two in number, ten being thirty feet in dvajsv- 
eter. They range in height from l$0 \.o "V^ \s^.^ «a^ 
MFC from 1,000 to 3,500 years of age. 



THE BIQQE8T THINGS. 



iDteresting Facts Useful When You Qet Into 

Argument. 

The largest theater in the world is the new Opera- 
house in Paris. It covers nearly three acres of groimd; 
its cubic mass is 4,287,000 feet; it cost about 100,000^000 
francs. The largest suspension bridge is the one between 
New York City and Brooklyn ; the length of the main 
span is 1,595 feet 6 inches; the entire length of the 
bridge is 5,980 feet. The loftiest active volcano is Popo« 
catapetl — ". smoking mountain " — thirty-five miles south* 
west of Puebla, Mexico ; it is 17,748 feet above the 
sea level, and has a crater three miles in circumference^ 
qnd 1,000 feet deep. The longest span of wire in the 
world is used for a telegraph m Inaia over the River 
Kistnah. It is more than 6,000 feet in length, and is 
1,200 feet high. The largest ship in the world is the 
Great Eastern. She is 680 feet long, 83 feet broad, and 
60 feet deep, being 28,627 tons burden, 18,915 gross, and 
I3»334 net register. 

♦ The greatest fortress, from a strategical point of vieWy 
is the famous stronghold of Gibraltar. It occupies a 
rocky peninsula jutting out into the sea, about three 
miles long and three-quarters of a mile wide. One cen- 
tral rock rises to a hight of 1,435 ^^^^ above the sea leveL 
Its northern face is almost perpendicular, while its east 
^de is full of tremendous precipices. On the south it 
terminates in what is called Europa Point. The west 
side is less steep than the east, and oetween its base and 
the sea is the narrow, almost level span on which the 
town of Gibraltar is built. The fortress is oonstdered 

^^egnable to military assault. The tegiolu 

m time of peace numbers about 7>ocx>. 
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*f1he inggest cavern is the Mammoth Cave, in iFAmtm' 
County, Kentucky. It is near Green River, about 
fliz miles from Cave City, and twenty-eight from Bowling 
Oreen. The cave consists of a succession of irregular 
duunbersy some of which are large, situated on different 
level&r Some of these are traversed by the navigab^ 
Ixranches of the subterranean Echo River. Blind tta2^ 
we found in its waters. 

The longest ttmnel in the world is that of the St. 
Gothard, on the line of railroad between Lucerne and 
Milan. The summit of the tunnel is 900 feet below the 
•nrface at Andermatt, and 6,6oQ feet beneath the peak 
of Kastlehom, of the St. Gothard group. The tumiel 
is 26>^ feet wide, and is 18 feet 10 inches from the floor 
■to the crown of the arched rooC It is g}i mite 
long. 

The bluest trees in the world are the mammoth trees 
d California. One of a grove in Tulare County, accords 
ing to measurements made by members of the State 
Geological Siuvey, was shown to be 276 feet in height, 
Sc8 feet in circumference at. base, and 76 feet at a oofnt 
12 feet above ground. Some of the trees arc 370 feet 
In^ and 34 feet in diameter. Some of the largest thait 
have been felled indicate an age of from 2,000 to 2,500 



The largest library is the Bibliotheque National, in 
Paris, founded by Louis XIV. It contains 1,400,000 
volumes, 300,000 pamphlets. 175,000 manuscripts, 300,- 
000 maps and charts, and 150,000 coins and medals. 
The collection of engravings exceeds 1,300,000, con- 
tained in some 101,000 volumes. The portraits niunber 
•bout 100,00a 

The largest desert is that of Sahara, a vast region ol 
Horthem Africa, extending from the Atlantic Ocean on 
fewest to the valley of the Nile on the east The 
length from east to west is about 3,000 miles^ its «.^c9n!qs^ 
%mdth about ^00 mi2e% its area aboul a,OQOfxx> ^lacoas^ 
^fi^ '^ia falls in torr«its in the S«aM«L^Xvax55c««>^ 

T'^t ^? *?^ twenty yearte. In fsoxossiet \>Qfe\s«S 
#«i?^ tfie diy IS escessiv^ Wt the la^ta %xc ^'^^.». ^3^ 



A CALENDAR FOR ASCERTAINING ANY DAY OV TSB 
WEEK FOR ANV GIVEN TIME WITHIN THE PRES- 
ENT CENTURY, 
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THE LIBERTY BELL ; 

The Philadelphia News gives some interesting | 
lars of the history of the Independence Bell: 

The order foi* the bell was given in 1 751. The. Stilts 
House of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, work on wfaidi 
liad been suspended for a number of years, was' then 
approaching completion. The lower floors were already 
occupied by the Supreme Court in the chamber, while in 
the other assembled the Freemen of the Province of 
Pennsylvania, then consisting of one body. A committee 
vas appointed by the Freemen, with Peter Norris as 
chairman, and empowered to have a new bell cast for the 
building. The commission for the bell was in the same 
year awarded to Robert Charles, of . London, the specifi- 
cation being that the bell should weigh about .2,000 
pounds and cost £iQO sterling. It was to be maide by 
the best workmen, to be examined carefully before being 
shipped, and to contain, in well-shaped letters around it, 
the inscription : " By order of the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania, for the State House in the City of ^Philadelphia, 
1752.' ' An order was given to place imdemeath this the 
fatal and prophetic words from Leviticus xxv. 10 : " Pro- 
claim liberty throughout the land and to all the inhab- 
itants thereof. " '^^ 

The reason for the selection of this text has been a 
subject of much conjecture, but the true reason is appar- 
ent when the full text is read. It is as follows: "And 
ye shall hallo;^ the fiftieth year and proclaim liberty 
throughout the land and to all the inhabitants thereof. * 
In selecting the text the good Quakers had in memory 
the arrival of William Penn and their forefathers more 
than half a century before. 

In August, iJS^t the bell arrived, but though in 
^parent good order, it was cracked \i>j 21 %Vt^^ tijl ^3Dft 
cUppcr while being tested. It couV^ xiol \i^ %ccw\.\s%^fc^ 
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•s'tlie captain of the vessel who had brought It owtM 
coald not take it on board. Two skillful men undertook 
to recast the bell, which, on being opened, revealed a 
bell which ^eased very much. But it was also found t o be 
defective. The original bell was considered too high, and 
a quantity of copper was added to the composition, but 
too much copper was added. There were a great many 
witticisms on account of the second failure, and the 
ingenious workmen undertook to recast the bell, which 
tliey successfully did, and it was placed in condition in 
June, 1753. 

On Monday, the 8th of July (not the 4th), at noon, 
true to its motto, it rang out the memorable message of 
* liberty throughout the land and to all the inhabitants 
thereof.^ 

For fifty years the bell continued to be rung on eVery 
festival and anniversary until it eventually cracked. ^ 
i. An ineffectual attempt was made to cause it to con* 
tinue serviceable by eDurging the cause of i ts dissonance 
and chipping ths edges. It was removed from its posi* 
tion in the tower to a lower story, and only used on 
occasions of public sorrow, such as the death of ex-Presi- 
doits and statesmen. Subsequently it was placed on the 
original timbers in the vestibule of the State House, and 
in 1873 it was suspended in a prominent position imme» 
diately beneath where a larger bell presented to the city 
kk 1866 now proclaims the passing hours. 



CHOLERA. 

Cholera. — Known in its native country, India, under 
the names Morshi, Mordeshi and Visuchika; first appeared 
in Europe in 1831; was first introduced into Canada and 
the United States in 1832, spread as an epidemic, and 
lasted in some localities until 1835. 

Second European epidemic began in 1847; reached New 
York and New Orleans in December, 184JS; C^Jaa3Ja^\DL 
Aprii iS4g; continuing epidemka\iym^i3iie>3xi\\fi^'$i\a^sA 
mta 18S2; almost died out in E.\ico^ sX ^'^ ^o^ ^^ 
i^ti'! ?f?^« out afresh in \%l^^ mA hj^ ^'^^ASvNa 
^mS^^ "^ country in 1855, not ecXVt^^l ^>s».^^^J»^ 



I So 

Tbird epidemic in Europe began in 1865 
Ward's Iskmd, New York, in November, but 
gion not fairly introduced into the United Stat( 
ipring of 1860; died out here in 1867, and in i 
pean countries in 1869-70; a fresh outbreak th< 
reached this country ag^in in February, 187; 
spread from New Orleans and involved ninet 
in eight months. 

Fourth epidemic followed a violent outbreal< 
in 1883 (the **Damietta outbreak'*); cases at 
in October, but existence concealed; declarec 
At Toulon in June, 1884; spread throughout 
France, thence into Italy; existence suspected 
but denied during the winter of 1884-^5, but 
npiing and sun^mer of 1885 it invaded nearly a 
tne kingdom, causing over one hundred thousa 
Attacked Italy again during the autiunn, and a 
of l88j was reported in Venice, Trieste and in 
ince of Brittany. . Cases were reported in vai 
parts of Europe, but no spread resulted, exc 
countries named. So far as known, only on 
vessel arrived in this country; deaths from cl 
occurred during the voyage, but the vessel wa 
«ared for on her arrival in New Yc rk Bay, lat 
September, 1885. 

The first European epidemic lasted seven ye; 

1831 to 1837, inclusive — dying out during coi< 

and reappearing in spring in previously infected 

and thence spreading to localities which had 

escaped; in many instances more severely scour 

ities in the second or subsequent years than < 

first visitation. The second epidemic lasted 

years — 1847 to 1863 — with a remarkable intei 

1851-52, and numerous fluctuations of inte 

severest in 1849-50 and in 1853-55. The t 

ten years — 1865 to 1874-= — with a remission ir 

dnd a fresh outbreak in 187 1. In all of them 1 

f^as brought to the United Stales VaIV-hv \.v«o 

^ 'bad become epidemic in countfvesmdo'Si^ 

^^mtion ytrith this conntry, and m ^?^c:\\ e^ 

•'ere severai distinct importations oi t\v^ c^ 

"^J^UCTiOH—TAat whenever^ and as I 
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€kolera exists on the European continent ^ this couniff 
4s in danger of a cholera epidemic. 

Three tnings are necessary for a cholera epidemic: 

First, the cholera poison; second, filthy local condi- 
tions of air, soil and water; third, individual predi^osl- 
tion. If, by quarantine, the poison can be kept out o£ 
the country, the other-two factors might be disregarded. 
But sincejthe most rigidly enforced quarantines have here> 
tofore failed to prevent the introduction of the poison, it 
is essential that such measures of local and individual 
4Mnitation be enforced as will secure cleanliness of person, 
of habitation and of surroundings — of air, water and 
^soiL Certain of these conditions the individual can onlf 
indirectly control, but for his own immediate environ* 
ment, his dwelling and premises and his personal hygiene^ 
ifae is himself responsiole. And these conditions ha^^ 
•much to do with determining the individual predisposi- 
tion. 

Cholera is most surely yarded against by keeping tlie 
body clean and well nounshed, and the mind equable said 
contented; underfeeding, anxiety, overwork, exposure to 
extremes of temperature, intemperance in eating or drink- 
ing — all tend to reduce the resistance of the system to 
the influence of any morbid poison, and more especially 
that of cholera. 

If cholera should, unfortunately, make its appearance^ 
the following most important precaution should be ob- 
served: 

No diarrhea, or even lax condition of the bowels, 
should be disregarded while there is a single case of chol- 
era in the country. An attack of cholera is usually pre- 
ceded by a loose, painless diarrhea, although less fre- 
-quently one may pass from apparently perfect health 
after a single dejection into the state of cholera collapse. 
But, as a rule, tnere is the premonitory stage above indi- 
cated, and which may last from one to five days. Such 
attacks, if promptly and properly treated, ma.^ ^W<C3!^ 
hxvstnsbily be cured, but if neglected, ttvac^ dsM^a^VoXsa 
malignant cholera. 
Treatment. -^First, absolute rest •, seco^Si, ;j.\«aswQ 
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CHOLERA MnCTintlU 

Aromatic solphnric acid One otmea 

Paregoric. •••• ^Three ounces. 

J)08S.<— One teaspoonM in four tablespoonfols €§ 
Vfttec 

This is the simplest and most generally useful coml^na* 
tion» and ^ould be kept ready for use in the house» office^ 
■tore and workshop during a cholera season. 

A good doctor should oe called, but the above treat* 
nient is to be followed until the doctor arrives. Mean* 
time take no food or stimulants of any kind, but allay 
thirst with ice. 

Preventive. — In addition to ordinary prudence in 
diet and drink, especial care should be taken as to the 
quality of drinking-water used. If not known to be tihso^ 
Kitelv pure, add a teaspoonful of aromatic sulphuric add 
(^ixir of vitriol) to one quart of water. Epidemics <^ 
cholera have been arrested, when every other means failed, 
by using water thus acidulated. It may be flavored with 
J^ons and sweetened. 

There is good reason for believing that the cholera 
poison is absolutely destroyed by mineral acids. It would 
DC well, therefore, to confine the drink exclusively to this 
mineral-acid lemonade so long as there is any danger 
of cholera. No other single precaution is of so much 
importance as this. 

POISONS— ANTIDOTES AND TREATMENT. 

Immediately on discovering that poison has been swal- 
lowed, send for a physician with all possible haste. Until 
his arrival, the treatment should either be with a view to 
removing the poison by an emetic or neutralizing its effects 
by an antidote. 

Emetics. — Ground mustard, a tablespoonful in a 

tDm]>Jer of warm water, is an emetic usually quickly pro- 

cured Give the patient ope-iouiVYv ol \\. ?l\. owq.^^^\A. 

'follow with a cup of warm watet. ^e^e^x. \?aa ^osfc 

every minute or two until vomitiiv^ \.aVts ip\^^^, ^v«« 

^^Pid ^ater freely. Mustard ^as a sp^P^V^'^^J J^;^^ 

/f/ "^M^^ ^ ««ctic is needed. a»Vl\s«^ sX^xaoSatac 
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Common salt !s ai'so used as an emetic, a teacup of 
water with as much salt as the water will dissolve Ming 
given every few moments until vomiting occurs. 

Tickling the throat with a feather, or with the finger, 
is a valuable aid to the action of an emetic 

After vomiting takes place, the white of eggs in warm 
water, warm milk, gum-arabic water, or flour and 
water, may be given to further cleanse the stomach and 
to soothe the irritated mucous membrane. 

The following table gives the common poisons and 
suggestions as to the treatment for each, and, to|;ether 
wim the above, may be of assistance imtil the arrival of 
a physician: 
ACIDS— MINERAL.— Chalk, magnesia (plaster off 

wall), solution of cooking soda, or saleratus; then 

barley-water, linseed-tea, or olive-oil. 
ACOiN'ITE. — ^Emetics, stimulants external and internal 
ANTIMONY. — Strong tea in large quantities. 
AQUA FORTIS.— Same as Acidsy Mineral. 
ARSENIC. — Give milk in large quantities, or the white 

of eggs, or flour and water. Follow with stima* 

lants. 
ATROPIA.— Same as Belladonna, 
ARGENTl NIT. — Large teaspoonful of salt in cup of 

water; repeat in ten minutes; then give castor-oil 

and linseed-tea or barley-water. 
BAD FISH OR OTHER FOOD. ^Emetics; then a 

large dose of castor-oil with some warm spice. 

Mustard-plaster to pit of stomach if necessary. 
BED-BUG POISON.— Same as Corrosive Sublimate. 
BLUE VITRIOL—Same as Cupri Sulph, and Copper, 
CANNABIS INDICA-— Hot brandy and water, lemon* 
f I juice, vegetable acids, vinegar; allow patient to 

sleep; blister to nape of neck. 
CANTHARIDES— Emetics, followed bybarley-water> 

flaxseed-tea, or other soothing drinks. 
CMJ^^Oi/C ACID.— Castor or ol\ve-o\l. 
i^^fJ^^^^^^^^SIL-Sameas Foio^h,. 
^/^Ii£g^^^— Same as Pota^K 

^ib WATER.— Albumen k^\»Xt ol ^ 
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CHOLERA MnCTintlU 

Aromatic solphnric acid One otmea 

Paregoric. •••• ^Threeounoes. 

D08S.<— One teaspoonM in four tablespoonfuls «§ 
Vfttec 

Tlus is the simplest and most generally useful combiiu^ 
tion» and siiould be kept ready for use in the house» office^ 
itore and workshop during a cholera season. 

A good doctor should oe called, but the above treat* 
ment is to be followed until the doctor arrives. Mean* 
time take no food or stimulants of any kind, but allay 
thirst with ice. 

Preventive. — In addition to ordinary prudence in 
diet and drink, especial care should be taken as to the 

Sadity of drinking-water used. If not known to be abso« 
;ely pure, add a teaspoonful of aromatic sulphuric ackl 
(dlxir of vitriol) to one quart of water. Epidemics <^ 
cholera have been arrested, when every other means failed, 
by using water thus acidulated. It may be flavored with 
J^ons and sweetened. 

There is good reason for believing that the cholera 
poison is absolutely destroyed by mineral acids. It would 
DC well, therefore, to confine the drink exclusively to this 
mineral-acid lemonade so long as there is any danger 
of cholera. No other single precaution is of so much 
importance as this. 

POISONS— ANTIDOTES AND TREATMENT. 

Immediately on discovering that poison has been swal- 
lowed, send for a physician with all possible haste. Until 
his arrival, the treatment should either be with a view to 
removing the poison by an emetic or neutralizing its effects 
by an antidote. 

Emetics. — Ground mustard, a tablespoonful in a 
tumHer of warm water, is an emetic usually quickly pro- 
cured Give the patient o;">e-iouT\\i ol \\. ^x ortvcfc^-asA 
/follow with a cup of warm walei. ^e^^-aX \}cife ^o.^^ 
every minute or two until vomiting \.ok^?» ^\^^^. ^vq^ 
t^pld V7ater freely. Mustard \ias a ^P^?^^V^^^5,^^' 
^e. ^vhere an ^ctic is needed. asVl^'^ ^x.YCD»Sato 
^ 't.'^ (Effects. 
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Commoii salt !s ai'so used as an emetic, a teacup of 
water with as much salt as the water will dissolve being 
given every few moments until vomiting occurs. 

Tickling the throat with a feather, or with the finger, 
is a valuable aid to the action of an emetic 

After vomiting takes place, the white of eggs in warm 
water, warm milk, gum-arabic water, or flour and 
water, may be given to further cleanse the stomach and 
to soothe the irritated mucous membrane. 

The following table gives the common poisons and 
sngS^estions as to the treatment for each, and, to|;ether 
vim the above, may be of assistance imtil the arrival of 
a physician: 
ACIDS— MINERAL.— Chalk, magnesia (plaster off 

wall), solution of cooking soda, or saleratus; then 

barley-water, linseed-tea, or olive-oil. 
ACOiN"ITE. — Emetics, stimulants external and internal 
ANTIMONY. — Strong tea in large quantities. 
AQUA FORTIS.— Same as Acids, Mineral 
ARSENIC. — Give milk in large quantities, or the white 

of eggs, or flour and water. Follow with stimu* 

lants. 
ATROPIA.— Same as Belladonna, 
ARGENTl NIT.— .Large teaspoonful of salt in cup of 

water; repeat in ten minutes; then give castor-oil 

and linseed-tea or barley-water. 
BAD FISH OR OTHER FOOD.^Emetics; then a 

large dose of castor-oil with some warm spice. 

Mustard-plaster to pit of stomach if necessary. 
BED-BUG POISON.— Same as Corrosive Sublimate. 
BLUE VITRIOL. —Same as Cupri Sulph, and Copper, 
CANNABIS INDICA---Hot brandy and water, lemon* 
f ijuice, vegetable acids, vinegar; allow patient to 

sleep; blister to nape of neck. 
CANTHARIDES— Emetics, followed bybarley-water> 

flaxseed-tea, or other soothing drinks. 
CARBOLIC ACID.— Castor or olive-oiL 
CA USTIC POTASH.- Same as Foio^h. 
i^r^TiSS^^A— Same as Potash. 

^^^^^ WATER Albumen l,^\ttle ol ^ 
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CHLOROFORM.— Fresh air ; incline thebody so as to 
fi;et the head as low as possdble; ptill the tongne 
forward; dash cold water on the diest at intervala 
and excite respiration by any other meins. 

CHLORIDE OF TIN.— Milk in large quantities with 
masiesia, chalk or whiting in it; raw eggs beaten up 
with water or milk. 

CHLORAL HYDRATE.— Same as Chloroform. 

CHLORIDE OF ZINC— Milk with white of eggs in 
it. Large Doses. 

COBALT.— Same as Arsenic, i 

COLCHICUM. — Emetics; then barley water, linseed- 
tea, etc. If stupor (coma) be present, give brandy* 
coffee, ammonia. 

CONIUM. — Emetics, followed by stimulants externa^ 
and internally. , 

COPPER.— Milk and whites of eggs; large qui^&tities; 
then strong tea. Don't give vinegar. 

COPPERAS. — Emetics. Mucilaginous drinks. 

CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE.— White of eggs in a 
"-. little water. Repeat dose at intervals oftwo or 
three minutes until patient vomits. Use milk or 
flour and water if you can't get eggs. 

CROTON OIL. — Emetics; then flaxseed-tea, gum- 
arabic water, slippery elm, etc. 

CUPRI SULPH.— Whites of eggs. Same as Copper. 

•CYANIDE OF POTASSIUM.--Same as I^^sic 
Acid. 

DIGITALIS. — Emetics. Keep the patient lying down. 
Stimulants externally and intemalh'. 

FOWLER'S SOLUTION Same as Arsenic. 

HASCIilSCH. — Same as Cannabis Indica. 
HEMLOCK. — Same as Conium, 

HENBANE. — Same 2^% Hyoscyamus. 

HYDROCYANIC ACID.— Fresh air and artificial 
respiration, with dashes of cold water. 

HYGSCYAMUS. — Emetics; lemon-juice stimulants ex« 
ternal and internal. 
INDELIBLE INK.— Same as Argtnii Nit. 
JNZXIAN HEMP. — Same as CannahU Indica, 
FC>Z>7iSr£.— Emetics; starch or ^o>xt \\v ^^.«t^\«x^«| 
'vat«>r or other demulcent drmVs. 
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IVY POISOIMING.— Apply soft-soap freely to affected 
parts ; or bathe the poisoned skin freauently with 
weak tincture of belladonna. 

LAUDANUM Same as Opium. 

LEAD. — ^Two ounces of Epsom salts m a pmt of water; 
wmeglassful every ten minutes until it operates freelj^ 
Afterward milk. 

LEAD SALTS.— Same as Zt-rr//. 

LEAD WATER.—Same as Lead. 

LOBELIA. — Stimulants externally and internally. 

LUNAR CAUSTIC— Same as ArgenH Nit. 

LY^.— Potash. 

MERCURY. — Same as Corrosive Sublimate. 

MINERAL ACID.— Same as ^r/d'j, Mineral. 

MORPHIA.— Same as Opium. 

MURIATIC ACID.— Same as /fr/V/.s Mineral. 

NITRATE OF SILVER.— Same as Argenti Nit. 

NITER.— Same as Saltpeter. 

NITRIC ACID Same as Acids, Mineral 

NUX VOMICA.— Emetics, artificial respiration, linseed 
tea or barley-water; to an adult 30 drops of laudanum 
to relieve the spasms. 

OIL OF BITTER ALMONDS.— Same as Prussic 
Acid. 

OIL OF VITRIOL.— Same as Acids, Mineral. 

OPIUM. — Emetics (10 grains of sulphate of copper it 
possible); after vomiting, which must be induced 
quickly, give plenty of strong coffee with brandy, 
put mustard plasters around calves of legs; keep 
patient aroused by walking around, dashing cold 
water in face, heating soles of feet, or whipping hvAy 
•with <owels wrung out in cold water. If the patient is 
allowed to go to sleep before the effect of the opium 
has passel off, death will result. 

OXALIC ACID.— Same as Acids, Mineral, 

PAREGORIC— Same as Opium. 

PARIS G'RE)^^.—':i?imQ as Arsenic. 

PHOSPHORUS.— Emetics, large quaivVVvv^?* ol \.^\^\e^ 

> water, with magnesia, chalk, wViUn^, ot ^Nev\ ^o^^^ 
stirred in it. , 

^■— ^ ^"erjar and water, ovat\2.es, \^moxv^, "s^ 
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beer, dder» or sour fruit; then g^ oH-^HnaBttfctf 

olive. 
PRUSSIC ACID.-— Sal-volatile and vnlteri agfjfiy 

injg-salts to nostrils; dash cold water m 

stimulants. 
RATSBANE.— Same as Arsenic, 
RED PRECIPITATE.— ^ame as Corrosizfe StMmati 
RED LEAD. — Same as Lead, 
* ROUGH ON RATS."— Same as Arsenic. 
SALTPETRE.— Flour and water in large dosesi B»- 

seed or sweet oil. 
SALTS OF TIN.— Milk in large quantities. 
SILVER, NITRATE OF.— Same as ArgentiNit. 
SPANISH FLY.— Same as Cantharides, 
SPIRITS OF SALTS.— Same as Acids, Mineral. 
STRAMONIUM.— Same as Belladonna. 
^STRYCHNINE.— S'^ame as Nux Vomica. 
SUGAR OF LEAD.— Same q.s Lead Salts. 
SULPHURIC ACID.— Same sls Acids, Mineral. 
SULPHATE OF ZINC— Same as Zinc Salts. 
TARTAR EMETIC— Same as Atttimony. 
TARTARIZED ANTIMONY.— Same as Antimony. 
TOBACCO. — Emetics; stimulants external and in- 
ternal. 
iTERDIGRIS.— Sameas Copper, 
VERMILION. — Same as Corrosive Sublimate, 
VOLATILE ALKALI.— Same as Potash, 
WHITE PRECIPITATE.— Same as Arsenic, 

WHITE VITRIOI Same as Zinc Salts, 

ZINC SALTS. — Give milk with whites of eggs freelfi 

afterward warm barley-water or linseed-tea. 



Fortress Monroe is the largest single fortification in 
»l:lie worid. It has already cost the Government over 
$3,000,000. The water battery is considered one of thfi 
hiiest military works in the world. 

L^on P, Fredemeyer is credited. "wiX^v V^NSx^^XrooMSSdl 
^wheelbarrow from San Francisco^ C«\.A^>^JS«^5«*^ 
^ / months aad 16 davs. He armed. \xili^cw^w*.\x«!l 
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DIGESTION. 

5 time required for the digestion of variooi 
' foqd: 

Hours, Minm. 

roet (boiled) 2 30 

ailed) 2 » 

ma (boiled) 2 3a 

sted) , . . .3 

d) 4 

(boiled) 2 45 

3 3^ 

3 30 

3 30 

fricasseed) 2 40 

jaked) 2 45 

^ed) 4 

V) 

t-boiled) J 3 

rd-boiled) 3 30 

i) 3 30 

3US kinds (raw, boiled, fried) 2 44 

•St) ....4 

icat and vegetables (warm) 2 30 

)iled) 2 30 

^) • 2 15 

led) 2 

)oiled) 3 

•oast) 3 15 

•oast) 3 15 

stewed) 3 30 

soused (boiled) I 

(baked) 2 3© 

(stewed) 3 

St) 3 IS 

5d) I 

led) I 45 

ley I 30. 

:ken, etc, ^average) "i \\ 

fot/ (boiled) \ 

ast) *" ,..a 7f^ 

:: ;;\;v a. -^ 
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THE PULSE. 

The natural rate of the pulse varies at differcut agfli 
as follow-; 

Beats per MinuU, 

At birth IJO— 1^ 

One year I15 — IJC 

Two years lOO— 1 15 

Three years 95— *05 

Four to seven years ©S — ' 95 

Seven to fourteen years 80 — 00 

Fourteen to twenty-one years 75 — °S 

Twenty-one to sixty years 7° — 75 

Old age 75—^ 



Dates of First Occurrences. 

Postoffices were first established in 1464. 

P'-intvid musical notch were first ii.^cd in 1473. 

The first watches were made at Nuremberg m 1477. 

America was discovered in 1492. 

The first printing press was set up at Copenhagen in X493. 

Durer gave tlie world a i)rophecy of future wood-engraving 
in 1527. 

Jerg. ns set ll.u s|iinii!iiij wheel in motion in 1530. 

Modern neeii'ks first cinne into use in 1545. 

'I'lie first knives were used in Enjjland, and the first wheeled 
carriaiit:>> in I'laiiee, in 1559. 

Reli:^i')i!-. [il><,riy was granied to the Hucruenots in France in 
150'^', and wax followed by the massacre of St. l]artholomew in i^T^ 

C.'erv.'uites wrote I )ou (^)uixote in 1573. 

The first newspaper was published in England in 1588. 

I'elesc'tpes wt-re invented in 1500. 

'{'he first printing press in the United States was introduced in 
1620. 

The first air-pump was made in 1650. 

The first newspaper advertisement appeared in 1652. 

The first copjier cent was coined in New Haven in 1687. 

I'hc first steam-engine on this continent came from England i^ 

1753- 
The first ballo(*n ascent was made in 1783. 

)The first society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge was 
org^anized in 169P/. 

Ths first attempt to manufacture pms m \^\?. c:qmxi\x>j ntsa made 
soon after the war oi ii^\2. ^ . . 

The first prayer-book of Edward W. camt\t^X.o m%*Vj Vi'&aKNSc? 

<ff I^arliament on Whit-Sunday, 1 549- 



Glass window*' Hr^ introduced into England in the eig|ith 
centuty. 

The first steamboat plied the Hudson in 1807. 

The first sawmakers' anvil was brought to America in 18x9^ 

The first Dse of a locomotive in this country was in xSaa 

Ksracnae was first used fsr lighting purposes in 1896. 

The first horse railroad was built in 1806-7. * 

The first lucifer match was made in 182a. ' 

The first iron steamship was built in iZy>, 

The first steel pen was made in 1830. 

Ctenibuses were introduced in New York in 1830^ 

sups were first ** copper-bottomed " in 1837. 

llBvdbpes were first used in 1839. 

Anaesthesia was discovered in 1844. 

Coaches Were fiVst used in England in 1569. 

The first steel-plate was discovered in 1830. 

The Franciscans arrived in England in 1224. 

The entire Hebrew Bible was printed in 1488. 

Gold was first discovered in California in 1848 . 

The first telescope was used in England in 1608. 

Christianity was introduced into Japan in 1549., 

First almanac printed by George Von Furbach in 1460. 

Percussion arms were used in Uie United States Army in 1830. 

The first glass fa,ctory in the United States was built in 1780. 

The first complete sewing-machine was patented by Elias Howe^ 
J^in 1846. • 

The first temperatice society in this country was organized in 
Saratoga Countxy N'. V., in March, 1808. 

The first coach in Scotland was brought thitlier in 1501, when 

Eueen Mary came from France- It belonged to Alexander Lord 
aton. 
The first daily newspaper appeared in 1702. The first newspaper 

E'nted in the united States was published in Boston on Septem- 
■85,1790. 

The first telegraphic instrument was successfully operated by 
S. F. B. Morse, the inventor in 1835, though its utility was not 
demonstrated to the world until 1842. 

The first Union flag was unfurled on the xst of January, 1776, 
o^er the camp at Cambridge. It had thirteen stripes of white and 
red, and retained the English cross in one corner. 

When Captain Cook first visited Tahiti, the natives were using 
nails of wood, bone, shell and stone. When they saw iron nails, 
diey fiincied tbem to be shoots of some very hard wood, and, 
desirous of securing such a valuable commodity, they planted 
them in their gardens. 

In 1750 the ** shoe-black " came into vogue. The poet Gvj, vft. 
his d«y», refers to the business, describing a molhcx ais xtcsVc^oCvcvt 
a in his calling: 

"^u- ^^V ^^ ^^"^^ frequented comer sUitvd; 
TAis brush I give thee, grasp it \n l\\v \\atvd; 

And Jet the I.nle tripod aid thv loW " 
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HIGH-PRICED HOR8B8. 



Hr. A. B. Whyland, of New Yorik city, hM prmNd a lift of 
the high-priced horsea that have been sold in thlf oonntij, 
from which we tak« the foUowinn:: 

TBOTTXBS BOLD AT 980,000 OB OYIB, ' 



Axtell 

Bell Boy 

8teambonl 

8anol 

Acolyte 

Maud S 

Pocahontas 

Rams 

Antevolo 

Dexter 

Goldsmith Maid 

Smuggler 

Anteeo 

Blackwood 

Jay Gtonld 

Lady Thome.... 
Prince Wilkes . . 
Pancoast 



.$106,000 

. 51,000 

. 60,000 

. 40,000 

. 40,000 

. 40,000 

, 40,000 

. 96,000 

. S3,000 
85,000 

. 99,000 

. 80,000 

. 80,000 

. 80,000 

. 80,000 

. 80,000 

. 80,000 

. 88,000 



Gov. Spragne W.^^ 

Patron 87,000 

Mascot 90;000 

Feaman^t •.... 86^000 

Jerome Iddy 80^000 

Wedgewood 86^000 

Geo.1tf. Patchen X,000 

Happy Meditun a8;B0O 

Kntwood 88^000 

SamPnrdy 88,000 

Startle 88,000 

Bdward Bverett. ...... 80^000 

Bdward 80,000 

St. Jnlien 80^ 

Lady Mand 80^000 

Socrates....* 80^000 

Constantine..... 80^ 

Resalind 80^000 



BX7NNBBB SOLD AT 880,000 OB OTBB. 



In America, 

Kentucky $40,000 

King Thomas 40,000 

Dewdrop 89,500 

Brother of Bassett 85,000 

Vigil 26,000 

Duke of Magenta 80,000 

Ban Fox 90,000 

Iroquois 80,000 

Tojhia 80,000 



V 



InBngkmd, 

Ormonde WnjOn 

Doncaster TO,000 

Kangaroo TOlOQO 

Blair Athol 68,600 

Harvester 48,000 

Gladiator 86^000 

Isonomy 80^000 

Spinaway , 87,000 

Wheel of Fortune 861000 

Janette tl,000 

C«ii\2ini«i^ ««^.,.«. 80^ 
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I^gal Holidays in the Various States. 

January i. New Year's Day: in Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Mailie, Michigan. 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, I'ennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

January 8. Anniversary of the Battle of 
New Orleans: in Louisiana. 

February 22. Washington's Birthday: in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hamushii*e, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

March 2. Anniversary of Texan Independ- 
CNCE: in Texas. 

March 4. Fireman's Anniversary: in New Or- 
leans, La. 

Mardi-Gras: in Louisiana, and the cities of Mobile, 
Montgomery and Selma, Ala. 

April 21. Anniversary of the Battle of San 
Jacinto: in Texas. 

Good Friday : in Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, 
and Pennsylvania. 

April 26. Memoriai. Day: in Georgia. 

May 3c. Decoration D ay : in California, Color-ado, 
Connecticut, Iowa, Massachussetts, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont 

July 4. Independence Day: in all the States. 

General Election Day: in California, Florida, 
Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, Ne^w XoiVl^ ^oNiSJa. 
Ckrolina, Texas ^nd Wisconsin. 
Thanksgiving Dayi in all the States. 

^^^fJL^stll^ q"^^ (whenever ap^om^^ ^ 
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Shrinkage of Castings. 

jUwomotiTe cylinders — Ofae-sixteenth inch in a foot 

Tio— One-fourth inch in a foot. 

Thin Bras8~>Onc-eis[hth inch in nine inches. 

Thick Braaa— One -eighth inch in ten inches. 

2Sno'— Fire-sixMenthsindi in a foot 

Copper— Threfrgixteenths inch in afoot. 

Btamnth-^Five-thirty-secondt inch in a foot. 

Lead — ^FiTe-sixteenthB inch in a foot 

Beams, Girders, etc. — One-eiehth inch in fifteen inches. 

PfpM— One-eighth inch in a toot 

Bogine-beanis, Connecting-rods, etc. — One-eLshUS' ^^ch in s 



Telegraph Statistics of the World. 



COUNTKIBS. 



Algeria 

Aoatria-Hungary 

Bavaria 

Belgium 

B<divia 

Braal 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Gape of Good Hope 

China 

Columbia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

I>enmark 

Dutch East Indies 

Egypt 

France 

Cvennany 

Great Britain and Ireland 

Greece 

Guatemala 
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Hoadams 

'odia, Bn'Osb 



Year. 
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X883 
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1S84 
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1883 



Miles of 
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3,713 
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1,325 
23.330 
4,031 
6,840 
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2,357 
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2,283 
3,682 
3,222 
46,932 

47.637 
27.604 
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175 
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22,848 

16,830 

364 

8,533 

1.975 
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6,316 
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145,282 
170,960 
140,498 
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IVsiGHT OP Vasious Matihuals in-Lbs. (Avonmvvoi^ 
Cubic Foot.— Pure Geld 1,203.6, Standard Gold 1,103.9, Hammerod 
Gold x,3zo.xx. Pure Silver 654.6, Hammered Silver 656U), Standard 
Silver 658.4, Cast Brass 524,8, Brass Wire 534, BitaiuthJCaat) 
^13.9, Antimony 4x8.9, Bronze 5x3.4, Cobalt rcast) 488.3, Copper 
(Cast) 459.3, Copper (Sheet) 557.3, Coppef (Wire) 554-9f Wrought 
Iron 486.75, Iron Plates 48X. 5, Cast Iron 4x0.4,' Gun Metal 543.75, 
. Cast Lead 7P9.5. Rolled do. 7x1.75, Red JLted 558.75, Tu^ 455'7» 
Platinum (Pure} x,2z8. Hammered dot x,aji. Mercury 60 deg.. 
fluid 848, Mercury (Solid) 977, Nickel (Cast) 487.s», Steel (Plat^ 
' 480.7^, Steel (Soft) 489.6, Type Metal 653.x, Zixic (Casd 499L 
Grantte^x65.75, Millstone X55.3^ Marble /Mean, of nineteen lundsi 
x8o. Grindstones 133.9, Firebnck X37.5,.Tile XX4.44, Brick (Meaxu 
X03, Clay X03, Limestone (Mean, of seven sorts) X84.X, Ix)ose EUum 
or Sand 95, Coarse Sand 1x3.5, Ordinary Soil X34, Mud X03, Clay 
and'Stones x6o, Slate X67 to x8x.35. Plaster Paris 73.5, Plumbago 
>3i.35> Anthracite Coal from 89.75 to 103.5, Cannel CcmI from 77.33 
to 83.33, Charcoal from Hard Wood x8.i|, ditto from Soft Wood x8^ 
Port Wine 63. 31, Fresh Water 63.5, Sea Water 64. 3, Dead Sea 
Water 77.5, Vinegar 67.5, Alum xor.xo^ Asbestos (Star^) X93.X, Ice 
at33degs. 57.5, Sulphur X37.X, Peat 375 to 83.x, Marl (Mean) 
109.33, Hydraulic Limex7x.6o, Quartz x66. 95, RodcCrjrstal XTaj^ 
Salt (Common) 133. X3, Lard 59.90^ Whale Oil 57.70^ O^we 
Oil 57.19. 

Height op a Cubic Inch op Various Mbtals in Pounds.— 
Hammered Gold .70X lbs.. Cast do (pure) .<l98, ao Carats Fine do. 
.567, Hammered Silver .383, Pure do. .378, Cast Steel .887^ Cast 
Iron .363, Sheet Iron .379, Rolled Platinum .797, Wire do • 76a. 
Hammered do .735, Sheet Copper .333, Sheet Brass .304, Lead 
.410, Cast Tin .264, Cast Zinc .945. 

Sundry Commercial Weights. — ^A ton ef wood is 9 stones of 
X4 lbs. each. A pack of wool is 340 lbs. A sack of wool is 99 
stones of 14 lbs., or 308 lbs. In Scotland, it. is s^ of x6 lbs. A 
keel of 8 Newcastle chaldrons ~is 15^^ London chaldrons. 56 or 
60 lbs. is a truss of hay, 40 lbs. a truss of straw; q6 trusses a ioad> 
A bushel of rock salt is 65 lbs., of crushed salt 50 lbs., of foreign 
salt, 84 lbs. A tierce of beef, in Ireland, is 304 lbs., and of pork 
330 lbs. A fodder of lead is 19^^ cwt, in London and 9Z cwt. In 
the North. A man's load is 5 bushels, a market load 40 (or 5 quar- 
ters). A last is zo quarters of com, or 9 cartloads, xa sacks of 
wool, 34 barrels of gunpowder, xa barrels of ashes, herrings >oa|^ 
&c.. and 18 barrels of salt A hundred of of salt X36 barrels. 

Sundry Measures op Length. — The hair's breadth is tlie 

smallest, of which 48 are an inch. Four barley-corns bdd breaddf 

ways are ^ of au inch, called a digit, and 3 oarley^oms lengdi- 

ways sure an inch. An inch is divided mto xa lines and by 

mechanics into Sths, A nail used in cloth meawic^ vs a\( duk or 

^aex^thofayurd, Av>alm is3 ins,and asoan^VcA. Kk^SaqgUa 

^^^' an*/ ,x Ui»h to 14 English, 



Mai^piage and Divorce Laws of all the 
States and Territories. 



iiarridgty Licenses. — Required in all the States and 
7erritorie9 except Dakota, Montana, New Mexico, New 

iersey, and New York. In Maryland legal marriage can 
9 had only by an ordained minister. 

Marriage^ Prohibition of . — Marriage between whites 
and persons of negro descent are prohibited and punish- 
able in California, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Florida, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, 
^orth Carolina, Oregon, Soutn Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Marriages between whites and Indians are prohibited 
■an Arizona and North Carolina. 

Marriages between whites and Chinese are prohibited 
In Arizona. 

The marriage of first cousins is forbidden in Arkansas, 
Dakota, Indiana, Kansas, Montana, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, Ohio, Washington Territory, and Wyoming, and in 
«ome of them is declared incestuous and void. 

Marriage, Age to Contract. — In New Jersey and Ohio 
^males under twenty-one years and females under eighteen 
Tears of age must obtain the consent of parents or 
iguardians. In Massachusetts a marriage between a male 
over fourteen and a female over twelve is legal, even 
^thout the consent of parents. 

Marriage, Presumption of. — ^In Missouri it has been 
lield that where parties cohabit and represent themselves 
«s husband and wife, a marriage is presumed, and when 
parties capable a£ contracting agree, Vgl e;xut«s& \.^rcfi5^ 
with each either, to be husband and "wie, Wio. ^i<cJ>Ba^'*. « 
^ncb, tbemarrisLge is valid, witliout vsss Sxs^^CiSsi cjcwssdssb 
^^emg performed. In CsOiforxua macna^ Sa ^«s5^aw 
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chril contract; consent, followed by a mutual a ssumptl oil 
of marital rights and obligations, is sufficient 

Divorct^ Premous Residence Reouired. — Dakota* 
ninety days; Arizona, Idaho, Nebraska, Nevada, and 
Wyoming, six months; Colorado, Illinois, Iowa. Kanrniy 
Kentucky, Maine, Mississippi, Minnesota, Montana, 
New Hampshire,. Ohio» Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont (both parties, as husband and wife)^ 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin,, one year; Florida, Indi- 
ana, Maryland, North Carolina, and Tennessee, two 
years; Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New Jersey (for 
desertion), three years. 

Divorce, Causes for, — The violation of the marriage 
vow is cause for absolute divorce in all the States, ex- 
cepting South Carolina, which has no divorce law. 

Willful desertion, one year, in Arizona, Arkansas^ 
Colorado, Dakota, Florida, Idano, Kansas, Kentucky. 
Montana, Nevada, Rhode Island, Utah, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming. 

Willful desertion, two yeiars, in Alabama, Illinois^ 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Mississippi, Nebraska, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee. 

Willful desertion, three years, in Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Mainie, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnj^ 
sota. New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Ver». 
mont, and West Virgin iaL 

Willful desertion, five years, in Virginia. 

Habitual drunkenness, in all the States, except Louisi' 
ana, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Texas, V^nnont, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. / 

" Imprisonment for felony '* or '* conviction of felony," 
in all the States, except Florida, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Wiscon- 



sm.. 



Cmeland abusive treatment,** " mto\et^\i\fc cnv.^'oj^ 
''extreme cruelty f** or " inhuman trealmeivi;^ miX\ \^^ 
y^tes, ^jr^ej>/ riorida, Kentucky, l.ouis\atv^,^^.^\Mve^^ 
„^^^' ,^e^ Fork, North Caro^tva, ^etvTv^^^^-^-^ 

'^^77rzS''f '''^' Tennessee, and West V\ts«v>^. 
^^mro to provide, one year, in CaWom^a, ^^^^ 
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and WToming; two years in Indiana and Idaho; three 
vears in Massachusetts; no time specified in Mame, Ne- 
oraska, Rhode Island, and Vermont. ** Gross neglect of 
duty," in Kax^as; wilifal neglect for three years, in Dela- 
ware. 

Fraud and fraudulent contract, in Connecticut, Geor- 
gia, Idaho, Kansas, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

Absence without beiag heard of, in New^ Hamp- 
shire; absence two years, m Tennessee; seven years, m 
Connecticut and Vermont; absence, without reasonable 
cause, one year, in Missouri: separation five years, in 
Kentucky; voluntary separation, five years, in Wiscon 
sin. 

Ungovernable temper, in Kentucky; " habitual indul^ 
gence in violent and ungovernable temper,** in Florida; 
^ such indignities as make life intolerable," in Missouri 
and Wyommg; ** indignities as render life burdensome,** 
in Oregon and Pennsylvania. 

Other causesindifierent States are as follows: " Husband 
notoriously immoral before marriage, unknown to wife,** 
in West Virginia; "fugitive from justice,** in Virginia; 
* gross misbehavior or wickedness,'* in Rhode Island; 
"attempt on life,** in Illinois; "refusal of wife to move 
into the State,** in Tennessee; "mental incapacity at 
time of marriage,** in Georgia; "three years with any 
religious society that believes the marriage relation un- 
lawful,** in Massachusetts; "joining any religious sect 
that believes marriage unlawful, and refusing to cohabit 
six months,** in New Hampshire; "parties cannot live 
in peace and union,** in Utah; "settled aversion, which 
tends to permanently destroy all peace and happiness,** 
in Kentucky. 

In Georgia an absolute aivorce is granted only after 
the concurrent verdict of two juries, at different terms of 
the court. In New York absolute divorce is granted 
for but one cause, adultery. In Soulh C^iioYvm^ >^vl\^S& 
BO divorce law. 

^^ of tlie causes Above enumerated ate iox iJo^ciVoX^ ^^ 
nMiid/vorce. 

rc^^^_ f*«f»^^A_There are no TesU\tv\oTvs<vv«_ 
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Fat, Watep ejid . Muscle- Properties of 

Food. 

5iicumb«r8 • .97>o l.% %m 

urnips ..: 94.4 m 4* 

Cabbage oao 4.0 4iO 

Milk— cows 86.0 9^ to 

Apples 84.0 1^0 lao 

Eggs, yolkof .., 79^o |$dO tfwO 

PoUtoes 75.a t^ m»% 

Veal 68.5 toil I&9 

Eggs, white af 53.0 17^0 ^ 

Lamb 50W5 Stu> 



Beef SOwO M.O JDiO 

Chicken 46.0 W^ 

Mutton 44.0 iSiS 



Pork 38.5 

Barley .-. 14.0 15^ iCi 



Beans 14.8 14.0 fff,f 

Buckwheat i4** «l6 



Com 14.0 MwO 9XM 

oouo 

Rice. X3.S JOiS 79.J 



Peas 14.0 tau Qcwo 

t4*o ^9>4 

Oats ^.. X3.6 t7.0 66w4 



Wheat Z4.0 



Cheese xao l(j.o 19.0 

Butter 



Most Nopthem Point Reached by A^«^-*<* 

Explorers. 

year. Rxpiorers, Ifp. Latitude. 

t6cyj — Hudson.. 8od* 33111 cot 

1773— Phipps (Lord Musgrove) Sod 48111 oot 

1806 — .Scoresby 8xd lam 431 

1827— Parry ' 83d 45m 30* 

K874 — Meyer (on land) 8ad 09m oo« 

1875— Markhanx (Nare's expedition) 83d aom ate 

1876— Payer 83d 07m cos 

1884— Lock wood (Greely's party) 83d 94111 cot 

I'he distance from the farthest point of polar discovery to the 

pole itself is 460 miles. But this polar radius though only 460 

m'.' 's in extent, is covered by ice gorges and precipices of incred- 

ih/e iJifTiculty; and frost is so severe t\\at tio \xv*\x>3m«oXtj>^^uxaajn 

invention cna Jneasure its intensity* and \\.\>V\'fc\«x% V3cw* iJiusi ">a« 

^'^tretne heat. ^ 

_ j',^*' greatest progress that has ever \»c«i ma^* f^^SS 
*^«*;v""***«^^«tor^offury and Ae*o\au<«i, ^^^^;J5S 
£5^i£t* ^'^^^ ^^ explorer? often tcsuu* ^% «»wi ^^^^ 
'^'*'« traveled miles ia a single dav 
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Fat| Watep end . Muscle. Properties of 

Food. 

5acumb«r8 • .97>o %.% %M 

urnips 94.4 m 4* 

Cabbage. oao 4.0 &• 

Milk— cows 86.0 5.0 M 

Apples 84.0 5^0 lOyO 

Eggs, yolkof :., TQ^o |$dO tywO 

Poutoes 7S.a t^ tiuf 

Veal ^.5 toit l&S 

Eggs, white af '• 53.0 17^0 dO 

Lamb 50W5 Stu> 

Beef SOwO M.O 

Chicken..... 46.0 Ao 

Mutton .' 44.0 itbS 

Pork ».. 38.5 .. tObO 

Beans 14.8 14.0 ^f 

Buckwheat.. i4.a 8l6 Y^ 

Barley.-. 14.0 15^0 tt.8 



Com 14.0 |a.o 73^ 

oouo 

t7.0 
Rice. X3.S JfcJ 79.3; 



Peas 14.0 t3U 

S4*v ^9'4 

Oats w. X3.6 t7.0 ' 66w4 



Wheat Z4.0 14*^ 



Cheese xao l(j.o 19.0 

Butter 



Most Nopthem Point Reetched by A^«r«<* 

Explorers. 

K/ar. Explorers, Ifp. Latitude. 

1607 — Hudson.. 8pd* aom cot 

1773— Phipps (Lord Musgrove) 8od 48111 oot 

1806 — Scoresby 8xd lam 431 

1827— Parry 83d 45m 30* 

1874 — Meyer (on land) 8ad 09m oo« 

1875— Markham (Hare's expedition) 83d aom a6t 

1876— Payer 83d 07m cos 

1884— Lockwpod (Greely's party) 83d 94111 cot 

The distance from the farthest point of polar discovery to the 
pole itself is 460 miles. But this polar radius, though only 460 
XD.V *5 in extent, is covered by ice gorges and precipices of incred- 
jfb/e tli/fjculty; and frost is so severe tV\at tio \xv*\x>3«a«BXtj>^^uxaajk 
invention caa Jneasure its intensity, and U\>Vl%V«c* V3cw* tNaa. ">3B»* 
^jftrcme heat ju^«^ 

^ /,^«' greatest progress that has ever \i«ai xnad* «f»5**,2^ 

fc^Tl^lf day. the e>Jplorer? often tcsuu* a% i«««1 ^1***^ 
''c/^rc trstvclcd miles in a sinilc day. 
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A List of 865 Prlncipai Historical 
Events from 1492 to Date. 

JANUARY. 

1 New Year's Day. 

2 Quakers free slaves, 1788. 

3 Battle of Princeton, 1777. 

4 National Fast, 1861. 

6 Richmond burned, 1781. 

6 Santa Anna president, 1863. 

7 Millard Fillmore bom, 1800. 

8 Mississippi seceded, 1861. 

9 New York founded- 1614. 

10 Battle Middle Creek, Ky., 1862. 

11 Arkansas Post surrendered, 1863. 

12 Vicksburg fortified, 1861. 

13 Gen. Taylor ordered to Mexico, 1340. 

14 Peace declared, 1783. 

16 Edward Everett died, 1865. 

16 Napier appointed envoy to United States, 1867. 

17 Benjamin Franklin born, 1706. 

18 Georgia seceded, 1861. 

19 Battle Mill Spring, Ky., 1862. 

20 Independence United States recognized, 1783. 

21 Fremont born, 1813. 

22 Battle Frenchtown, 1813. 

23 Battle Encarnacion, Mex., 1847. 

24 President Johnson's imp. trial, 1868. 

25 Louisiana seceded, 1861. 

26 Michigan admitted, 1837. 

27 Audubon died, 1851. 

28 William H. Prescott died, 1869 
£9 Kansas admitted, 1861. 

£0 N. P. Banks born, 18\ft. 
^^ Str. Metropolis lost, 1818, 
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FUKKAKT. 

I Tern Mceded, 1861. 

• Peace with Mexico, 1S48. 

3 H<«ace Greeley bron, 1811. 

4 Confederate Congress inet, 1S61. 

5 Hatcher's Run, Va,, 1865. 

6 Fort Henry captured, 1S62. 

?U. S. Bank suspends, 1841. 
Jeff Davis elected President, 18S1. 

9 Bishop Waugh died, 1858. 

10 Trcaly of Paris, 1763. 

11 Chaclcston evacuated, lS£^ 
13 A. Lincoln bom, 1809. 

13 Fernando Wood died, i88l. 

14 St. Valentine's Day. 

15 Bishop Viehtman died, tSSa. 

16 Fort Doneison surrendered, 1863. 

17 Columbia, S. C, burned, l86j, 
■8 Jetf Davis inaugurated. 1861. 

19 First National Thanksgiving, I795> 

XO Battle Olistee, Fla., i&6a. 

XI Battle Valverde, N. M., iSei. 

X3 Washington borrj, «/32. 

23 Nashville taken, i86z. 

34 Peacock captured, 1813. 

as Battle Trenton, 1^76. 

3o Gen. Sickles acquitted, 1859^ 

3 Longfellow born , 1807. 
Bki* Warrior seized, 1854. 

1 Nebraska admitted, 1867. 
S Missouri admitted, 1S2U 

3 Florida admitted, 1845. 

4 Vermont admitted. 1791. 

5 Boston massacre, 177a. 
S Battle Pea Ridge, 1862. 

; Bible Society founded, 1804. 
Wesltyr siarted for America, t74> 
-/ ^™''f,'"<*«s'roj'sMerrima£, i^ 
£^ *^9='^ crossed Potoiaac, I»S 
" Seaianjia West died, !»«. 



12 Chicago flood, 1S49. 

13 Pocahontas died, 1617. 

14 Tadkson bom, 1767. 

15 Battle Guilford C. H., 1781. 

16 Expunging Res. ad., 1837. 

17 St. Patrick's Day. 

18 Calhoun born, 1782. 

19 Patent of Conn, issued, 1631. 

20 Uncle Tom's Cabin pub., 1851- 

21 Nevada admitted, 1064. 

22 Stamp Act passed, 176^. 

23 Battle Winchester, 18^2. 

24 Longfellow died, 1882. 
2< Port Bill passed, 1774. 

20 Gov. Winthrop died, 164O. 

17 Vera Cruz taken, 1847. 

29 Essex captured, 1814. 

29 J. J. Astor died, 1848. 

30 Crimean war ends, 1856. 

31 Calhoun died, 185a 

APRa 

1 Battle Five Forks, 1865. 

2 Jefferson bom, 1743. 

3 Richmond captured, 1865. 

4 President Harrison died, 1841. 

5 Yorktown besieged, 1862. 

6 Washington elected, 1789. 

7 Chaiming born, 1780. 

8 Louisiana admitted, i8z2. 

9 Lee's surrender, 1865. 

10 Modoc massacre, 1873. 

1 1 Mobile evacuated, 1865. 
7" Henry Clay born, 1777. 

13 Fall of Sumter, 1862. 

1 4 Lincoln shot, 1865. 

15 First call for troops, i86i. 

I*. Slavery abolished D. C. , 1862. 

// Benjamin Franklin died, 1790. 

iS Battle Cerro Gordo, iSiv?* 
-T'/ Battle Lexington, 1775. 
^*^ f'lymouth, N. C, captured, v^ v 
^J ^">'"orfalk Navy Yard captured, ^ ?>•' 
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JA Buchanan bom, 1791. 

S3 Stephen A. Douglas born, 18^1. 

24 First newspaper published in America* 1704 

35 Bishop Ames died, 1879. 

20 Johnston surrendered, 1865. 

27 U. S. Grant bom, 1822. 

28 Maryland admiited, 1788. 

29 Bishop Morris bom, 1794. 

30 Washington inaugurated, 1789^ 

MAY. 

1 Seige of Fort Meigs, 181 3. 

2 Battle of ChancelTorviUe, 1863. 

3 Columbus discovered Jamaica, I494> 

4 Yorktown evacuated, 1862. 

c Battle of Williamsburg, 1862. 
6 Tennessee seceded, 1861. 

2 Arkansas seceded, 1861. 
Battle of Palo Alto, 1846. 
9 Battle Resaca de la Palma, 1846L 

10 Teff Davis captured, 1865. 

11 Minnesota aomitted, 1858. 

12 Crown Point captured, 177^. 

13 Jamestown, Va., settled, i&7. 

14 battle Jackson, Miss., 1863. 

15 Battle Resaca, Ga., 1864. 
10 W. H. Seward bom, 18:^. 

17 Great fire, St. Louis, 1849. 

18 Matamoras captured, 1844. 

19 Hawthorne died, 1864. 

20 Lafayette died, 1834. 

21 North Carolina seceded, 1861. 

22 Assault on Vicksburg, 1863. 

23 South Carolina admitted, 1778 

24 Brooklyn bridge opened, 1883. 

25 Philadelphia Convention met, 174& 

26 Pequod massacre, 1637. 

27 Fort Erie evacuated, 181 3. 
rS Noab Webster died, 1843. 

«? ^Aot/tfJsiand admitted, 1790. 
JO ^onsre^met m Washinfrtop. iSI 
m Battle Seven Pines x^ 



JUNE 

« Kentucky admitted, 1792. 

2 Battle Cold Harbor, Va., 1864. 

3 Battle Philippi, Va., 1861, 

4 Port Pillow captured, 1862. 
i Battle Piedmont, Va., 1864. 
Memphis taken, 1862. 

7 United States Bank founded, 179U 

8 Jamestown, Va., abandoned, loio, 

9 Georgia chartered, 1 732. 

10 Battle Big Bethel, 1861. 

11 Sherman arrives Kenesaw, 1864. 

12 Bryant died, 1878. 

13 Fugitive sl&ve bill repealed, 1864. 

14 Tax on tea ordered, 1 767. 

15 Arkansas admitted, 1836. 

16 Battle Bunker Hill, 1775. 

17 Charleston, Mass., burned, 1775. 

18 War declared Great Britain, 1812, 

19 Alabama sunk by Kearsarge, 1864 

20 United States flag adopted, 1 777. 

21 New Hampshire admitted, I788. 

22 Battle Craney Id., 1813; 

23 Battle Springfield, N. J., 1780. 

24 Labrador discovered, 1497* 

25 Gen. Custer killed, 1876. 

26 Seven days* fight, Virginia, i86a 

27 Vera Cruz surrendered, 1847. 

28 Battle of Charleston, 1776. 

29 Henry Clay died, 1852. 
• 30 Guiteau hanged, 1882. 

JULY. 

1 Battle Gettysburg begun, 1863. 

2 President Garfield shot, i88i. 

3 Massacre of Wyoming, 1 778. 

4 Independence Day. 

/ British captured Ticonderoga, 1777. 

<^ Battle Carthage, Mo., 1S61. 
y^^frs. Surratt hanged, 1865. 
^^foercroiubie defeated, I7S^- 
o ^raddock's defeat, l7=iS- 
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xo Columbus bom, 1447. 

XI J* Q> Adams bom, 1767. 

12 liuU invades Canada, 181 2. 

13 Draft riots. New York, i86> 

14 Second Chicago fire, 1S74. 

15 Stony Point captured, 1779. 

16 Battle Point au Play, 1814. 

17 Fort Mackinaw capture^i, 1812. 

18 Assaults on Fort Wagner, iJf63. 

19 Great fire in New York. 1845. 

20 Confederate Congress met, 1861.. 

21 First Battle Bull Run, 1861. 

22 McPherson killed, 1864. 

23 Battle Caloosahatchie, 1839. 

24 Van Buren died, 1862. 

25 Battle Lundy's Lane, 18 14. 

26 Louis Philippe died, 1850. 

27 John Morgan captured, 1863. 

28 Fighting ends at Atlanta. 1864. 

29 Confederate soldiers paroled, 1865. 

30 Chambersburg burned, 1864. 

31 Battle Montmorenci, 1759. 

AUGUST. 

1 Columbus discovered mainland, 1498)1 

2 Battle Sandusky, 1813. 

3 Columbus left Spain, 1492. 

4 Iowa adopted Constitution, 1846. 

5 Mobile forts attacked, 1864. 

o Ram Tennessee captured, 1864. 

7 Great fire in New York, 1778. 

8 Battle of Mackinaw, 1814. 

9 Battle of Cedar Mt., Va., 1S62. 

10 Missouri admitted, 1821. 

11 Davis Straits discovered. 15S5. 

12 New York rioters convict e; I, 1863. 

13 Fort Erie bombarded, iS» • 

14 Oswego taken, '";'^. 

ij Lafayette revisits United Stales., t%8^ 

16 Hull's surrender, 1812. 
/A' "jY' •?• ^oursint established, 1721. 
IS Battle Fishing Ct^^X,^ nfc. 
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19 Guerriere captured, 1812. 

20 Battle Contreras, 1847. 

21 Lawrence, Kas., burned, 1863. 

22 Yacht America wins, 18 W. 

23 New Mexico annexed, 1846. 

24 Washington taken, 1814. 

25 British army in Chesapeake, 177^^ 

26 Stamp Act riot, 1768. 

27 Battle Long Island, 1776. 

28 First cable message, 1858. 

29 Capture of Ilatteras, i86i. 

30 William Penn died, 17 18. 

31 Battle Jonesboro, Ga«, 1864. 

SEPTEMBER. 

1 Lopezgarroted, 1851. 

2 Atlanta evacuated, 1864. 

3 Treaty of Paris, 1783. 

4 Gen. Morgan killed, 1864. 
Continental Congress met, I774> 
May Flower sail^, 162a 
Brazil declared independent, 1822 
Montreal surrendered, 176a 

9 California admitted, 1850. 

10 Hudson River discovered, 1609 

11 Battle Brandy wine, 1777. 

12 Battle Chapultepec, 1847. 

13 Battle Quebec, 1759. 

14 Fulton's steamboat starts, 1807^ 

15 Fcnimore Cooper bom, 1789. 
10 FAttle Harlem Plains, 1776. 
%f Battle Antietam, 1862. 

jif Surrender of Quebec, 1759. 
ig Battle Saratoga, 1777. 

20 Capture of Lexington, Mo., i86r 

21 Andre captured, 178a 

22 Battle Fisher's Hill, Va., 1864. 
^ Serapis capturcdy ly.'jg. 

^ Monteiy surrendered, 1846. 
f ^^-f ^^ Montreal, 1775. 
^£rfi^^Jpbia captured by Britisli, VlTd- 
Stoker A.rtic lost. iSkL 
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28 Fofft Harrifon, Va., captured, 1864* 

29 Draft In New York, 1862. 

30 Peace treaty with France, j8oa 

OCTOBER. 

t British troops arrived Boston, i Jf6& 

5 Andre executed, 178a 

3 Blackhawk died, 183& 

4 Battle Corinth, 1862; 

C Tecumseh killed, 1813. 

6 Peace proclaimed, 1705. 

2K A. Foe ^ed, 1849. 
Battle Perryville, Ky^ 1868, 

g Great Chicago fire, 1871. 
B. West bom, 1738. 

II Prince of Wales arrived in New Yoikf 

18 R. E. Lee died, 187a 

13 Battle of Queenstown, 18 12. 

14 William Penn bom, 1644. 
le Chippewa Plains, 18 14. 

10 First newspaper in New York, ITII^ 

17 Burgoyne surrendered, 1777. 

18 Sloop Frolic captured, 1812: 

19 Surrender of Comwallis, 1781. 
90 Steamer Florida captured, 1864* 
81 Battle Ball's Bluff, 1861. 

22 Battle Fort Mercer, 1777. 

83 Battle St Regis, 18 12. 

84 Daniel Webster died, 1852; 
8$ Macedonian captured, 1812; 
8D Fight of Chatauqua, 18 13. 

87 Ram Albemarle destroyed, 1864* 

38 Harvard Collie founded, 16316^ 

89 Battle White Plains, 1776. 

30 Old John St Church died, 176SL 

31 Nevada admitted, 1864. 

NOVEMBER. 

M Battle French Creek, 1813. 
S Erie Canal Haished, 1825. 
j Bryant bom, 1 794. 
4 peclaration qf rights by CoBff 
^ ^«nt's second ellction, 187^ 
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^ Lincoln elected, i860. 

7 Battle of Tippecanoe, iSi I. 

8 Mason and Stidell seized, 1861. 

9 Majrflower acijyed Cape Cod, 1620. 
ID Dutch seized riile New York, 1674. 
SI Battle Shryser's Field, 1813. 

12 Conscription declared unconstitntional, 1865. 

13 Montreal captured, 1 775. 

14 Sherman marched to sea, 1S64. 

15 Great fire in New York, 1835. 

16 Fort Washington captured, 1776. 

17 left Davis threatens reprisal, 1862. 

18 Battle Fish Dam, S. C, 1780. . 

19 GarMdbom, 1831. 

20 Battle Belle Isle, 1759. 

21 North Carolina admitted, 1789. 
:22 Bishop Wiley died, 1884. 

23 Bragg defeated, 1863. 

.124 Battle Lookout Mountain, 1863. 

.25 Evacuation New York, 1783. 

26 Battle Mission Ridge, 1863. 

57 Hoosac Tunnel opened, 1073. 

5o Irving died, 1859. 

29 Wendell Phillips bom, t8i I. 

30 Revolutionary War ends, 1 782. 

DECEMBER. 

I Statue Washington unveiled, 1832. 

.2 John Brown executed, 1859. 

3 Illinois admitted, 181 8. 

4 Alabama admitted, 1818. 

5 Van Buren born, 4782. 

•6 Carver landed New Englaad, ^6ao, 

7 Delaware admitted, 1787. 

8 Washington crossing Delaware, 1776b 

9 Buffalo burned, 1813. 

^o Mississippi admitted, 1 81 7. 
^i ^iJgn'ms landed, 1620. 
'f /'^^^^^^aiiia admitted, 1787. 
;?^i^«fe FrederickshvLTg, Va., 1861. 

^^Jim^ton died, 1799. 

^^rtfard convention '«I4. 



lai 

ardied, i8^ 



l§ Boston Tea Party. I77^ -/ 

iS New Jersey admitted, i;^. 
19 MasMuare Karragansetts, 1675. 



General Bolivar died, 183a 



South Carolina seceded, 

«i Sayannah captured, 186^ 

02 Embargo on American ships, 1807. 

^3 Waslnnetonresigned commission, 1783. 

a4 Fort FiSier stormed, 1864. 

as Christmas. 

oo Major Anderson occupied Sumter, i86a 

37 Battle Chickasaw Bayou, 1862. 

ao Iowa admitted, 1846. 

39 Texas admitted, 1845. 

3D New Mexico purchsused, 1853. 

51 Monitor founded, 1862. 



MILES OF VARIOUS NATIONS. 

The EngUsh and American mile is x»7^ jrardt. 

^The Scotch mile is 1*984 " 

The Irish mile is 2,240 " 

The German mile is 8,106 " 

The Dutdi and Prussian mile is 6,480 ** 

The Italian mile is z»766 " 

The Vienna post mile is 8,296 " 

The Swiss^ nule is 9»i53 ** 

The Swedish and Danish mile is 7,341 .5 " 

The Arabian mile is 2>x43 ** 

The Roman mile is 1,628 or 2,025 " 

The Werst mile is 1,167 or 1,337 ** 

The Tuscan mile is 1,808 * 

The Turkish mile is 1,826 " 

The Flemish mile is 6,869 ** 

On Oak Orchard creek and the Genesee river, between Roches- 
ter and Lake Ontario, are enormous chasms, worn by water, seven 
4niles long. On the Genesee, south of Rochester, a cut exists 
Aom Mount Morris to Portage, sometimes 400 feet deep.^In the 
Reckjr Mountains, near the source of the Missouri river, there is 
-a serge six miles long and 1,200 feet deep, lu tlvit l(Lv&%vs,i\^-^\, ■*X 
St. AatboBy*s Falls, the river has eroded.ap%s«aL^^^^>x^\vc&»r 
J^*^^ ««»'<» miX^s long, to which dxstancft VVi* ca.\»x^«cX.Vaa 
•^^^* ^" ^*P*«»«e of the Connecticut rwx «.\ ^x^xAsSo^^ 
etf#Hrs Fa/is, it can be proved that tht tw«c ^a&^tvc*^^^* 
i^^^«&eve,cp^.ent level. 
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ATivs Hardness or Woods.— Taking shell bark hickory 
hi^est standard of our forest trees, and calling t^t xoo» 
rees will compare with it for hardness as follows; > 

>ark Hickory xoo Yellow Oak 60 

t Hickory 96 Hard Maple 56 

Oak 84 White Elm 58 

Ash 77 Red Cedar 56 I. 

>od 75 Wild Cherry $5 

®ak 73 Yellow Pine 54 

Hazel 7a Chestnut 5a A 

Tree 70 Yellow Poplar 51 . j 

»ak 69 Butternut 43 "^ 

Beech 65 White Birch 43 /- 

Walnut 65 White Pine 30 '^ 

Birch &t V] 

her intended for posts, is rendered almost proof against rot ^ 

rough seasoning, charring, and immersion m hot coal tar. ^y 

slide of Alpnach, extending from Mount Pilatus to Lake y-^ 

ae, a distance of 8 miles, is composed of 25,000 trees* 1% 

ed of their bark, and laid at an inclination of xo to z8 .C' 

;s. Trees placed in the slide rush from the motmtain into 
ce in 6 minutes. 

Alps comprise about x8o mountains, from 4,000 to 15,739 
gh, the latter being the height of Mont Blanc, the highest '*' 

I Europe. The summit is a sharp ridge, like the roofof a 
, consisting of nearly vertical granite rocks. The ascent 
es a days, 6 or 8 guides are required, and^ each guide is paid 
mcs ($20.00). It was ascended by 3 natives, Jacques Bel- 
id Dr. Packard, Aug. 8, 1786, at o a. m. They staid up 30 1. *■ 

es, with the thermometer at 14 degrees below the freezing j . 

The provisions froze in their pockets; their faces were i *- 

litten, lips swollen, and their sight much weakened, but they ^. 

ecovered on their descent De Saussure records in his ■ '^ 

: August 2, Z760, that the color of the sky was deep blue; X'^ 

ars were visible in the shade ; the barometer sunk to x6.o8 

(being 27.08 in Geneva) ; the thermometer was 261^ degrees, 
sun 29 degrees (being 87 degrees at Geneva). The thin air 
the blood into a high fever, you feel as if you hardly touched 
ound, and you scarcely make yourself heard. A French 
1, Mademoiselle d'Angeville, ascended in September, X840, 

dragged up the last 1,200 feet by guides, and crying out: t]j* 

iie, carry me to the top."* When there, she made them lift ^\:\ 

», Uiat she might boast she had been higher than any man in >:,] 

le. The ascent of these awful solitudes is most perilous, jf,^: 

to the narrow paths, tremendous ravines, icy banriers, ^■■ 

ices, etc ^ In many places every step has to be cut in the U 

e party being tied to each other by ropes, so €kvaX.\l atJt iKv^% V 

\r be held up by the rest, and silence is euloxc^^, \ea\Kft» 
f taUung should dislodge the avalancYie* ol l\v<t Kv^^^i 
I M. ^t ""l^"^' ^^"^ ^« mountain is inexpt«t%\5aV^ ^j»».^ 
Ups, the hmit of the vine is an devsL^on oi t.ewci 1««X\ 
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below i,ooo feet, fis** onnges and olives rxe produced. TIm 
Umit of die oak is 3,800 ft., of ihe chestnut 2,800 ft, of the ptnt 
6^500 ft, of headis and furze to 8,700 and 9,700 ft ; and pespetoal 
snow exists at an elevation of 8,200 feet 

On the Andes, in lat 3 degrees, the limit of perpetual snow is 
14,760 ft ; in Mexico, lat 19 degrees, the limit is 13,800 ft ; oa 
the peak of Teneriffe, x 1,454 »(.; on Mount Etna, p,oooft; on 
the Caucasus, 9,900 ft; the Pyrenees, 8,400 ft; in Lapland, 
3,zoo ft ; in Iceland, a.890 ft. The walnut ceases to grow at an 
elevation of 3,600 ft ; the yellow pine at 6,300 ft. ; the Ash at 
4,800 ft, and the Fir at 6,700 ft The loftiest inhabited spot on 
ike globe is the Port House of Ancomarca, on the Andes, in Peru, 
16,000 feet above the level of the sea. The X4th peak of the Him* 
alayas, in Asia, 35,659 feet high, is the loftiest mountain in the 
world. 

Lauterbrunnen is a deep part of an Alpine pass, where the sun 
hardly shines in winter. It abounds with falls, the most remark- 
able of which is the Staubbach, which falls over die Balm preci- 
pice in a drizzling spray from a height of 935 feet; best viewed in 
the morning^ sun or by moonlight In general, it is like a gauze 
▼eil, with rainbows dancing up and down it, and when clouds 
hide the top of the mountain, it seems as poured out of the sky. 

In Canada, the falls of Montmorenci are 250 feet high, the falls 
of Niagara (the Horse Shoe Falls) are 158 feet high and 3,000 feet 
wide, the American Falls are 164 feet high and 900 feet wid^ 
The Yosemite Valley Falls are 2,600 feet high, and the Ribbon 
Falls of the Yosemite are 3,300 feet high. The water 'all of the 
Arve, in Bavana, is 2,000 feet. 

Tkx Periods op Gestation are the same in the horse and ass, 
or XX months each, camel Z3 months, elephant 2 years, lion 5 moifths, 
buftalo X2 months, in the human female 9 months, cow 9 months, 
sheep 5 months, dog 9 weeks, cat 8 weeks, sow 16 Weeks, she wolf 
from 90 to 95 days. The goose sits 30 days, swans 42, hens 21, 
ducks 30, peahens and turkeys 28, canaries 14, pigeons 14, par- 
rots 40. 

Ages or Animals, &c. — Elephant 100 years and upward. 
Rhinoceros 20, Camel 100, Lion 25 to 70, Tigers, Leopards, 
Jaguars and Hyenas (in confinement) about 25 years, Beaver 50 
years. Deer 20, Wolf 20, Fox 14 to 16, Llamas 15, Chamois 25, 
Monkeys and r>aboons 16 to 18 years. Hare 8, Squirrel 7, Rab- 
bit 7, Swine 25, Stag under 50, Horse 30, Ass 30, Sheep under 10, 
Cow 20, Ox 30, Swans, Parrots and Ravens 200, Eagle xoo. 
Geese 80, Hens and Pigeons 10 to 16, Hawks 36 to 40, Cranes 24, 
Blackbird 10 to 12, Peacock 20, Pelican 40 to 50, Thrush 8 to 10, 
Wren 2 to 3, Nightingale 15, Blackcap 15, Linnet 14 to 23, Gold- 
finch 20 to 24, Redbreast 10 to 12, Skylark xo to 30, Titlark 5 to 6, 
Chaffinch 20 to 24, Starling xo to X2, Carp 70 to 150, Pike 30 to 40, 
Salmon 16, Codfish. 14 to 17, Eel 10, Crocodile xoo. Tortoise 100 to 
»oo. Whale estimated 1,000, Quecu BeesVwt *t^ti^T'i,'^vara»»,^ 
months. Working Bees 6 montlvs. ^ ,, _, ... 

, pie melody of singing birds ranks as WiVo^%-. ^^^^^^ 
*a^e first, then the linnet, tit\arV.. sViy \atV axvd N^ooe^W-u -YJwi 
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Hoticing bird has the greatest powers of imitationt the robin and 
gptdfinch ar« superior in vifi^orous notes. 

The condor of Peru has spread wings 40 feet, feathers 20 feet, 
quOls 8 inches round. 

In England, a quarter of wheat, comprisiag 8 bushels, yield 
Z4 bushels 2}^ pecks, divided into seven distinct kinds of flour, as 
f^ows : Fine flour, 5 bushels 3 pecks ; bran, 3 bushels ; twenty- 
peainy, 3 bushels; seconds, 3 pecks; pollard, a bushels; fine mid 
dlings, I peck; coarse ditto, x peck. 

Tne ancient Greek phalanx comprised 8,000 men, formine a 
square battalion, with spears crossing each other, and shields 
united. 

The Roman legion was composed of 6,000 men, comprising ic 
cohorts of 600 men each, with 300 horsemen. 

The ancient batterin|^ ram was of massive timber, 60 to 100 feet 
long, fitted with an iron head. It was erected under shelter to 
protect the 60 or 100 men required to work it. The largest was 
equal in force to a 36-lb. shot from a cannon. 

Pile Driving on Sandy Soils. — ^The greatest force will not 
effect a penetration exceeding 15 feet. 

Various Sizes of Type. — It requires 205 lines of Diamond type 
to make 13 inches, of Pearl 178, of Ruby 166, of Nonpareil 143, 
of Minion 128, of Brevier 112^, of Bourgeois 102^, of Long 
Primer 89, of Small Pica 83, of Pica 71%, of English 64. 

Wire ropes for the transmission of power vary in size from ^ to 
% inch diam. for from 3 to ^00 horse power; to promote flexibility, 
the rope, made of iron, steel, or copper wire, as majr be preferred, 
is provided with a core of hemp, and the speed is z mile per minute, 
more or less, as desired. The rope should run on a well-balanced, 

Sooved, cast iron wheel, of from 4 to 15 feet diam., according as 
e transmitted power ranp^es from 3 to 300 horse; the groove 
should be well cushioned with soft material, as leather or rubber, 
for the formation of a durable bed for the rope. With good care 
the rope will last from 3 to 5 years. 

Cannon balls go furthest at an elevation of 30 degrees, and less 
as the balls are less ; the range is furthest when fired from west to 
cast in the direction of the earth's motion, which for the diurnal 
rotation on its axis, is at the rate of 1,037 miles per hour, and in 
its orbit, 66,092 miles. 

The air's resistance is such, that a cannon ball of 3 lbs. weight, 
diameter, 2.78 ins. moving with a velocity of 1,800 ft. per second, 
is resisted by a force equal to 156 lbs. n 

Brick-layers ascend ladders with loads of 90 lbs., i foot per 
second. Tnere are 484 bricks in a cubic yard, and 4,356 in a rod. 

A power of 250 tons is necessary to start a vessel weighing 3,000 
tons over |^reased slides on a marine railway, when in motion, 150 
tons only is required. 

A modem dredging machine, 123ft long, beam %^ lt..,Xyc«aj^^ 
overall, xi ft, will raise 180 tons of mud and cVacj^x "\vci\xx»i."v 
feet from water-line. 
In unaing, 4 lbs. of oak bark make x lb. of \catYiw . 
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name is quenched in air containing s.per cenL of car|xmic acids 
Ae same percentage is &tal to animal life. i 

roo parts of oak make nearly 23 of charcoal; beech ax, deal z^^ 
apple aq.7, elm 33, ash a^, birch 24, maple 22.8, willow z8, popul^ 
ao, red pine 22.10, white pine 23. The charcoal used in gun- 
powder is made from willow, alder, and a few other woods. The 
charred timber found in the ruins of Herculaneum has undergone 
no change in 1,800 years. 

Four volumes of nitrogen, and one of oxygen compose atmos- 
pheric air in all localities on the globe. 

Air extracted from pure water, under an air ^ump, contains 34.8 
per cent of oxygen. Fish breathe this air, respiring about 35 times 
per minute. The oxyhydrogen lime light may be seen from mount- 
ains at the distance of 200 miles round. 

Lightning is reflected 150 to 200 miles. 

z,ooo cubic feet of Z3 candle gas is equivalent to over 7 gals, of 
sperm oil, 52.9 lbs. of tallow candles, and over 44 lbs. ot sperm 
candles. 

The time occupied b^ gas in traveling from a gas well (in Penn- 
sylvania) through 32 miles of pipe was 22 minutes, pressure at the 
wen was 55 lbs. per inch, pressure at discharge 49 lbs. 

The flight of wild ducks is estimated at 90 miles per hour, that 
of the swift at 200 miles, carrier pigeons 38 mUes, swallows 60 
miles, migratory birds have crossed the Medfiterranean at a speed 
of Z20 miles per hour. 

At birth, me beats of the pulse are frt)m 165 to 104, and the in- 
spirations of breath from 70 to 23. From Z5 to 20, Uie pulsations 
are from 90 to 57, the inspirations, from 24 to x6; from 29 to 50, the 
pulsations are zxa to 56, the inspirations, 23 to ix. In usual states 
It is 4 to X. The action of the heart distributes 2 ozs. of blood from 
70 to 80 times in a minute. r ^ 

The mean heat of the human body is 98 degs. and of the skin 
90 degs. Tea and coffee are usually drank at zzo degs. 

The deepest coal mine in England is at Killingworth, near 
Newcastle, and the mean annual temperature at 400 yards below . 
the surface is 77 degrees, and at 300 yards 70 degrees, while at the 
surface it is but 48 degrees, being z degree ot increase for every Z5 
3rards. This explains the origin of hot springs, for at 3,300 yards 
Ihe heat would be equal to boiling water, taking 20 yards to a 
degree. The heat of the Bathwaters is xx6 degrees, hence they 
would appear to rise x,320 yards. 

Peron relates that at the depth of 2,144 feet in the sea the dier- 
mometer falls to 45 degrees, when it is 86 degrees at the surface. 

Swemberg and Fourier calculate the temperature of the celestial 
spaces at 50 degrees centigrade below freezmg. 

In Noruiem Siberia the ground is frozen permanently to die 
depth of 660 feet, and only thaws to the extcnx. ot -^ wt ^ Ce^t ia 
sammer. Below 6db*feet internal heat be^s. 
^/•'er water contains about 30 grs. oi so\\4 tmlW^ S». erwsrj o«ac 

SfL ^'^l^ »^ater springs of great «zc >^)»^^^?JS^%iSk 
^A»ps tbc xnost reiaarLble springs c»%t Va Cab£arM»^^>«» 
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tfiay are noted for producing sulphuric acid» ink, and odMf 
remarkable products. 

St. Winiued's Well, in England, evolves zao tons of water per 
minute, fnmi'sbing abundant water power to drive zz mills wimin 
Ikde more than a mile. 

The Nile has a fall of 6 ins. in z,ooo miles. The rise of the river 
boznmences in June, continuing unbl the middle of August, attain- 
ing an elevadon of from 24 to 26 feet, and flowing tne valley of 
Egypt Z2 miles wide. In z829 it rose to 26 cubits, by which 30,000 
persons were drowned. It is a terrible cKmate to live in, owing to 
t^e festering heat and detestable exhalations from the mud, etc., 
lefit on die retiring of the Nile, which adds about 4 inches to the 
soil in a century, and encroaches on the sea 16 feet^ every year. 
Bricks have been found at the depth of 60 feet, showin^^ the vast 
antiquity of the country. In productiveness of soil it is excelled 
by no oUier in the world. 

Belzoni considered the tract between the first and second cata- 
ract of the Nile as the hottest on the globe, owing to there being 
no rain. The natives do not credit the phenomenon of water fall- 
ing from above. Hence it is that all monuments are so nicely pre- 
served. Buckinghain found a building left unfinished about 4,000 
years ago, and the chalk marks on the stones were sdll perfect 

Pompey*s Pillar is 93 feet high, and 27% round at the base. 

The French removed a red granite column 95 feet high, weighing 
9ZO tons, from Thebes, and carried it to Paris. The display of 
cosdy architectural ruins at Thebes is one of the most astonishing 
to be seen anywhere in the world. The ruins and costly buildings 
in old Eastern countries, are so vast in their proportions and so 
many in number that it would require volumes to describe them. 

Babel, now called Birs Nimroud, built at Babylon by Belus, 
was used as an observatory and as a temple of the Sun. It was 
composed of 8 square towers, one over the other, in all 670 feet 
high, and the same dimensions on each side on the ground. 

The Coliseum at Rome, built by Vespasian for 100,000 spectators, 
was in its longest diameter 615.5 feet, and in the shortest 510. 
embraced 5^ acres, and was iso feet high. 

Eight aqueducts supplied ancient Rome with water, delivering 
40 millions of cubic feet daily. That of Claudia was 47 miles long 
and 100 feet high, so as to furnish the hills. Martia was 41 miles, 
of which 37 were on 7,000 aches 70 feet high. These vast erections 
would never have been built had the Romans known that water 
always rises to its own level. 

The Temple of Diana, at Ephesus, was 425 feet long and 225 
feet broad, with Z27 columns, 60 feet high, to support the roof. It 
was 220 years in building. 

Solomon's Temple, built B. C. Z014, was 60 cubits or 107 feet in 
length, the breadth 20 cubits or 96 feet, and the hevg.\\t. t;^ cvi^\\& ox 
S4 ^^ 1'he porch was 36 feet long and 18 feet V\^t. 
TAtf/ar^esr one of the Egyptian pyramids IS S^'i ^^^'^^'^^»^'^ 
ffeton the sides, and its base covers ix acres. TViftW«t%oi s-Vso** 
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The Temple of Ypsarabul, in Nubia, is enormously massive amd 
cut out of the solid rock. Belzoni found in it 4 immense figures. 
65 feet high, 25 feet over the shoulders, with a face of 7 feet and 
the ears over 3 feet. ^ 

Sesostris erected in the teniple in Memphis immense statues ol 
himself and his wife, 50 feet high, and of his children, 28 feet. 

In the Temple of the Sun, at Baalbec, are stones more than 60 
feet long, 24 feet thick and 16 broad, each embracing 23,000 cubic 
feet, cut, squared, sculptured and transported from neighborimg 
quarries. Six enormous columns are each 72 feet high, composeo 
of 3 stones 7 feet in diameter. Sesostris is credited with^ having 
transported from the mountains '^f Arabia a rock 32 feet wide and 
240 feet long. 

The engineering appliances used by the ancients in the move* 
ment of these immense masses are but imperfectly understood at 
the present day. 

During modem times, a block of granite weighing 1,217 tons* 
now used as the pedestal of the equestrian statue of Peter tho 
Great, at St. Petersburg, was transported 4 miles by land over a 
railway a-nd 13 miles in a vast caisson by water. The railway con- 
sisted of two Imes of timber furnished with hard metal grooves; 
between these grooves were placed spheres of hard brass about 6 
inches in diameter. On these spheres the frame with its massive 
load was easily moved by 60 men, working at capstans with treble 
purchase blocks. 

In 1 716 Swedenborg contrived to transport (on rolling machines 
of his own invention) over valleys and mountains, 2 galleys, 5 
large boats and z sloop, from Stromstadt to Iderfjol (which divides 
Sweden';from Norway on the South), a distance of 14 miles, by 
which means Charles XII. was able to carry on his plans, and 
under cover of the galleys and boats to transport on pontoons his 
heavy artillery to the very walls of Frederickshall. 

As an exponent of the laws of friction, it may be stated that a 
square stone weighing 1,080 lbs. which required a force of 758 lbs. 
to drag it along the floor of a quarry, roughly chiseled, required 
only a force of 22 lbs. to move it when mounted on a platform and 
rollers over a plank floor. 

Water is the absolute master, former and secondary agent of the 
power of motion in everything terrestrial. It is the irresistible 
power which elaborates everything, and the waters contain more 
organized beings than the land. 

Rivers hold in suspension looth of their volume (more or less) 
of mud, so that if 36 cubic miles of water (the estimated quantity) 
flow daily into the sea, 0.36 cubic miles of soil are daily displaced. 
The Rhine carries to the sea every day 145,980 cubic feet of mud. 
The Po carries out the land 228 feet per annum, consequently 
Adria which 2,500 years ago was on the sea, is now over 20 miles 
£-om it. 
The enormous amount of alluvium deposUeA. "Vj-^ \Ji\t"Ntvs.%\^sv^\^ 
is almost incalcuUhlc, and constantly tendexs Tvect%^^TN ^.TfcXsso&v^ 
engineering operations in order to remove \:tvc vmvt^vm«v\:^ Vft 
'^^vigiition. 
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The jnayfloiirer's Passengers. 

A true list of the male passengers who landed at Plymouth 
in the Mayflower. 



Mr. Isaac Allerton, 
John Alden, 
John Allerton, 
Mr. William Bradford, 
Mr. William Brewster, 
John Billington, 
Peter Brown, 
Richard Britterage, 
Mr. John Carver, 
Francis Cook, 
James Chilton. 
John Crackston, 
Richard Clarke, 
Edward Dotey, 
Francis Eaton, 
Thomas English, 
Mr. Samuel Fuller. 
Edward Fuller, 
Moses Fletcher, 
John Goodman, 

Gilbert 



Richard Gardiner, 
John Rowland, 
Mr. Stephen Hopkins, 
Edward Leister, 
Mr. Christopher' Martin, 
Mr. William MuUins, 
Edmund Margeson, 
Degony Priest, 
Thomas Rogers, 
John Rigdale, 
Captain Miles Standish, 
George Soule, 
Edward Tilly, 
Oohn TillVj 
Thomas Tmker, 
John Turner, 
Mr. Edward Winslow, 
Mr. William White, 
Mr. Richard Warren, 
Thomas Williams,. 
Winslow. 



AMD SERVANTS AS FOLLOWS; 

Carter, Langemore, Sampson, 

Coper, Latham, Story, 

Ely, Minter, Thompson, 

Holbeck, More, Trevore, 

Hooke, Prower, Wilder. 



Tlie Eleven Great "Wonders In America* 



Croton Aqueduct, in New York City. 

City Park, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The largest park in 
he world. 

Lake Superior. The largest lake in the world. 
Mammoth Cave, in Kentucky. 

Niagara Falls. A sheet of water three-quarters of a mile 
wide, with a fall of 175 feet. 
Natural Bridge, over Cedar Creek, in Virginia. 
New State Capitol, at Albany, N. Y. 
New York and Brooklyn Bridge. 
The Central Park, in New York City. 
Washington Monument, Washington, D. C, 555 feet high. 
Yosemite Valley, California; 57 miles from Coulterville. A 
va))ey from 8 to 10 miles long, and about one mile wide. Has 
verj^ eteep slopes about 3,aCI0 feet high*, h&s a perpendicular 
precipice 3,089 feet high; a rock almost petpftn^CTxVw, ^,«2n^ 
reet high; and waterfallB from 700 to 1,000. 
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FACTS ABOUT THJB HUMAN BODY. 

The weight of the male infant at birth is 7 lbs. 
avoirdupois; that of the female is not quite 6^ lbs. 
The maximum weis^ht (14(H lbs. ) of the male is at- 
tained at the age of 40; that of tiie female (nearly 
124 lbs.) is not attained until 50; from which ages 
they decline afterwards; the male to 127^ lbs., the 
female to 100 lbs., nearly a stone. The full-grown 
adult is 20 times as heavy as a new-bom infant. 
In the first year he triples his weight, afterwards 
the growth proceeds in geometrical progression, 
so that if 50 infants in their first year weigh 1,000 
lbs., they will in the second weigh 1,210 lbs.; in 
the third 1,331; in the fourth 1,464 lbs.; the term 
remaining very constant up to the ages of 11-12 in 
females, and 12-13 in males, where it must be 
nearly doubled; afterwards it may be continued, 
and will be found nearly correct up to the age of 
18 or 19, when the growth proceeds very slowly. 
At an equality of age the male is generally heavier 
than the female. Towards the age of 12 years only 
an individual of each sex has the same weight. 
The male attains the maximum weight at about the 
age of 40, and he begins to lose it very sensibly 
towards 60. At 80 he loses about 13.2328 lbs., and 
the stature is diminished 2.756 inches. Females 
attain their maximum weight at about 50. The 
mean weight of a mature man is 140 lbs., and of an 
• average woman 94 lbs. In old age they lose about 
12or 14 lbs. Men weigh most at 40, women at 50, 
and begin to lose weight at 60. The mean weight 
of both sexes in old age is that which they liad 
at 19. 

When the male and female have assumed their 
complete development they weigh almost exactly 
20 times as mucn as at birth, while the stature is 
about 3i times greater. 

Children lose weight during tVi^^x^\.\3QX%t^«:^^ 
a/ier birth; at the age of aweeV Wi'e^ ^^^i'sC^-^ >s\^ 
crease; after one year they tripV^ Wx^Sx ^€vgtvV,*OaK 
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they require Biz years to doable their weight, and 18 to quad* 
raple it. 

It lias been compated that nearly two years^ sickness is ex- 
perienced by every person before he is 70 years old, and there- 
fore that 10 days per annum is the average sickness of bnman 
life. Till 40 it is but half, and after 60 it rapidly increases. 
The mixed and fanciful diet of man is considered the cause 
of numerous diseases from which animals are exempt. Kany 
diseases have abated with changes of diet, and others are yir- 
ulent in particular countries, arising from peculiarities. 

Human Longevity.— Ot 100,000 male and female children, in 
the first month ihey are reduced to 90,S96, or nearly a tenth. 
In the second, to 87,036. In the third, to 86,175. In the fourth, 
to 84,790. In the fifth, to 83,671. In the sixth, to 82,6S6, and 
by the end of the first year to 77,628, the deaths being 9 to 0. 
The next four years reduces the 77,528 to 62,448, indicating 37,- 
568 deaths before the completion of the fifth year. 

At 25 years the 100,000 are half, or 49,995; at 63, one-third. 
At 58H a fourth, or 25,000; at 67, a fifth, at 76, a tenth; at 81. a 
twentieth, or 5,000; and ten attain 100. Children die in large 
proportions because their disease cannot be explained, and be- 
cause the organs are not habituated to the functions of life. 
The mean of life varies in different countries from 40 to 45. A 
generation from father to son is about 30 years ; of men in 
general 5-6thB die before 70, and 15-16ths before 80. After 80 it 
is rather endurance than enjoyment. The nerves are blunted, 
the senses fail, the muscles are rigid, the softer tubes become 
hard, the memory fails, the brain ossifies, the affections are. 
buried, and hope ceases. The 16th die at 80; except a 133d, at 
90. The remainder die from inability to live, at or before 100. 

About the age of 36 the lean man usually becomes fatter and 
the fat man leaner. Again, between the years 43 and 60 his 
appetite fails, his complexion fades, and bis tongue is apt to 
be furred on the least exertion of body or mind. At this pe- 
riod his muscles become flabby, his joints weak; his spirits 
droop, and his sleep is imperfect and unrefreshing. After 
«&ff6?rin^ under these complaints a year, or perhaps two, he 
starts afreab with renewed vigor, and goes on. \.o ^\ ox^^ 
wlien a similar change takes place, but wil\i a;ggw;v«iXftA.%.Tniv 
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tome. When these grand periods have been Bnccessively 
passed, the gravity of incumbent years is laiora atrongly 
marked, and he begins to boast of his age. ^ 

In Russia, ninch more flian in any other vdxxmryi mstances 
of longevity are nomerons, if true. In the report of the Holy 
Sjmod, in 1827, during the year 18S5, and only among the 
Greek religion, 848 men had reached upwards of 100 /ears of 
age ; 83 had passed their laoth year ; 4 from 190 to 135. Out or 
606,818 men who died in 18S6, 2,765 were above 90; 1,4S2 above 
S5; and 848 above 100 years of age. Among this last number 
88 were above 115; 24 more than 120; 7 above 125; and one 
190. Biley asserts that Arabs in the Desert: live 200 years. 

OnHhe average, men have their first-bom at SO and women 
at 28. The greatest number of deliveries take place between 
25 and 35. The greatest number| of deliveries 'take place in 
winter months, and in February, and the smallest in July, <. 
«.. to February, as 4 to 5 in towns and 3 to 4 in the country. 
The night births are to the day as 5 to 4. 

ffvman Strength.— In Schulze^s experiments on human 
strength, he Tfound that men of^ five feet, weighing 126 lbs., 
could lift vertically 156 lbs. 8 inches ; 217 lbs. 1.2 inches. Oth- 
ers, 6.1 feet, weighing 183 lbs., 156 lbs. 13 inches, and 217 lbs. 6 
Inches; others 6 feet 3 iDches, weighing 158 IbB., 156 lbs. 16 
inches, and 217 lbs. 9 inches. By a great variety of experi- 
ments he determined the mean human strength at 30 lbs., 
with a velocity of 2.5 feet per second; or it is equal to the 
raising half a hogshead 10 feet in a minute. 

A good authority reckoned 1 horse equal to 5 men. Porters 

carrv from 150 to 1^ pounds. A man draws horizontally 70 to 

80 lbs., and thrusts at the height of his chest 28 or 30 lbs. In 

hot climates men cannot perform half the continued labor. A 
man^s mean labor is sufficient to raise 10 lbs. 10 feet in a sec- 
ond, for 10 hours per day, or 100 lbs. 1 foot in a second, or 36,- 
000 feet in 10 hours; that is, 100 pounds per day would be 
8,600,000 feet in a day, which he calls a dynamic unit. The 
force of a man in turning a winch is taken at 116 lbs. ; or as 
much as would raise 256 lbs. 3,281 feet in a day; his force in 

gumping is as 190, or equal to 410 lbs. in 3,281 feet; in ring- 
ig, 259, or 572 lbs. in 3,281 feet ; and in rowing 273, or 608 lbs. 
In 3,281 feet. In working a pump, a winch, a bell, and rowing, 
the eSectB are aa 100. 167, 227 and 248. A man. N(i\X.Vi«:c!L^TV!^gQs. 
-exerts a forcp of 100 lbs., with a BCTev?-^iVv«t ol ^\ >^i%.^'wSo^ 
» wmdlaBB 60 IbB., a hand-plane 50 Vba., Qb^iMi^-«&.^ ^Vo^. 
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The Times (of London, England), in Che issue of May 
■8, 1819, thus announced the expected event: 

" Great Experiment, — A new steam-vessel of 300 
tons has b«en buitt at New York for the express purpoK 
of carrying passengers across the Atlajitic. She is to 
come lo Liverpool direct." 

This steamer, named the Savannah, the first that 
crossed the Atlantic, wasbuih at New York by Francis 
Picket. Her engines were made by Siephen Vail, of 



twenty-five cords of weod. Commanded by Ca.ptBiD 
Hoses Rogers, of New London, Conn., the Savannah 
sailed from Savannah, Ga., on the 25th of Ma.y, iSig, 
bound for St, Petersburg via LivetpooL She reached 
lie latter port on the 2oui of June, aavwis ""s*^ wea^ 
"L'htfvTi liays out of the twentv-sw 
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"* OOBAN STEAMSHIPS. 

RECORD OF FASTEST TIMS. 

Queenstown to New York— 6d. 19h. 5m., mean time, Teu- 
tonic, White Star line; sailed 2.15 p. m. Aug. 7, arrived 4.20 a. 
m. Aug. 13, 1890. Time computed from Roche's Point 
(Daunt's Rock lightship) to Saudy Hook lightship, adding 5b. 
for difference in time. Fastest ocean passage. 

Same— 5d. 19h. 18m., mean time, City of Paris, Inraan line, 
sailed 2.09 p. m. Aug. 23, arrived 4.27 a. m. Aug. 28, 1889. 
Time computed from Roche's Point to Sandy Hook lightship, 
adding 4h. 22m. for difference in time. Fastest by this line. 

Same— 6d. Ih. 50ra., mean time, Etruria, Cunard line, sail^^ 
1.16 p. m. Sept. 1, arrived 10.31 a. m. Sept. 7, 1889. Computed 
from Roche's Point to Sandy Hook bar, adding 4h. 35m. for 
difference in time. Fastest by this line. 

Same — 6d. 15h. 41m., America, National line; sailed 11.30a. 
mr May 29, arrived 10.15 p. m. June 4, 1884. Computed from 
Kinsale to Sandy Hook, adding 4h. 56ra. 

Same— 6d. 20h. 23m., Alaska, Guion line; sailed 1 p. m. Sept. 
30, arrived 5 a. m. Oct. 7, 1888. Computed from Roche's Point 
to Sandy Hook, adding 4h. 35m. 

New York to Queenstown — 6d. 3h. 4m., mean time, Umbria, 
Cunard line; sailed 2.29 p. m. Nov. 12, arrived 10.08 p. m. Nov. 
18, 1888. Computed from bar off Sandy Hook to Roche's 
Point, deducting 4h. 33m. for difference. Fastest eastward 
passage. 

Same— 6d. 13h. 44ra., America, National line; sailed 9.45 a. 
m. June 11, arrived 4.25 a. m. June 18, 1884. Computed from 
Sandy Hook to Kinsale, deducting 4h. 56m. 

Same — 6d. ISh. 37m., Alaska, Guion line; sailed 6.21 p. m. 
Sept. 12, arrived 5.20 p. m. Sept. 19, 1882. Computed from 
Sandy Hook to Roche's Point, deducting 4h. 35m. 

Same— 7d. 9h. Om., Germanic, White Star line ; sailed 12.23 p. 
m. Feb. 6, arrived 1.45 a. m. Feb. 14, 1889. Computed from 
Sundy Hook to Roche's Point, deducting 4h. 22m. 

Same— 7d. 15h. 48m., City of Berlin, Inman line; sailed 9 a. 
m., Oct. 2, arrived 5.10 a. m., Oct. 10, 18T5. ClQmv^XRiWwsci. 
Sandy Hook to Roche's Point, dedTittVu^ Wi.^SSai. 
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Liverpool to New York— 6d. 19h. 47iii., Btnuia, Cdnftrd list. 
Bailed 3.13 p. m. Feb. 12, arrived 6 a. m. Feb. 19, 1887. Distance, 
3,108 knots. 

New York to Sontbampton, Bng.— 6d. 15b. 23m., mean time, 
Columbia, Hambnrg-Ameriean Packet Company, sailed 3.47 p. 
m. Oct. 9, arrived 12.03 m., Oct 10, 1890. Computed from 
Sandy Hook to tbe Needles,, deducting 4b. 52m. for difference 
in time. Fastest passage. 

New York to Soutbampton, Bng.— 6d. 23b. 18m.. mean time. 
Labn, Nortb German Lloyd line; sailed 120 p. m. Oct. 2, ar- 
rived 5.30 p. m. Oct. 9, 1889. Computed from Sandy Hook to 
tbe Needles, deducting 4b. 52m. for difference. 

Soutbampton to New York— 6d. 16b. 2m., mean time, Colum- 
bia, Hamburg- American Packet Company; sailed 2.52 p. m., 
June 6, arrived 2.02 a. m. June 13, 18w). Computed from tbe 
Needles to Sandy Hook, adding 4b. 52m. for difference in time. 
Fastest westward passage. 

Same— 6d. 22b. 42m., mean time, Labn, Nortb German Lloyd, 
line; sailed 6.00 p. m. Aug. 22, arrived 11.40 a. m. Aug. 29, 1889. 
Computed from tbe Neeoles to Sandy Hook, adding 4b. 52m. 
for difference. 

New York to Havre, France— 7d. 8b. 29m., mean time. La 
Bonrgogne, Frencb line; sailed 9.35 a. m., Nov. 19, arrived 11 
p. m., Nov. 28, 1887. Computed from Sandy Hook to Havre 
(8,159 miles), deducting 4b. 56m. for difference in time. To 
Paris, 7d. 12h. 29m. 

Havre, Fran^, to New York— 7d. 7h. 4m., mean time. La 
Bretagne, French line ; sailed April 13, arrived April JiO, 1889. 
Distance run, 3,169 miles. Computed from Havre to Sandy 
Hook, adding 4b. 56m. for difference. 

New York to Galveston, Tex.— 6d. 2b. 43m. (actual running 
time, 5d. 16h 5m.), Alamo, S. Risk, master, N. Y., and T. S. S. 
Co., sailed 4.40 p. m., Feb. 27, arrived 6 p. m., Marcb 5, 1886. 
Computed from dock to dock, adding lb. 23m. for difference in 
time. Running time is computed from Scotland Lightship to 
Key West sea buoy going in, and from latter buoy coming out 
to where ship was stopped for pilot off Galveston sea buoy ; 
distemce between those points, 1,866 miles. 

Galveston to New York— 5d. 20h. 12m. (actual running time, 

5d. 8b. 58m.), Alamo, S. Risk master, N. Y. and T. S. S. Co. ; 

sailed 5.25 p. m., Sept. 30, arrived 3 p. m., Oct. 6, 1885. Com- 

pa ted from aock to dock, deducting lb. 23m. for difference in 

£iiae, DiBtance, 1,891 miles. 

-* ^'^T ^'^^^ ^^ TJavam, Cnba— 3d. 9h. 83m., 'S«w^OT\.,ia.X.& 
V^'^'Vf *^'^^^ ^-55 p. m.. May ao,arTiveeL\.fe \.^-^ 
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8aiii&~8d. lib. Sm., mean time, City of Pnebls, N. T., EL A 
X. line; sailed S.00 p. m. June 16, arrived 8.30 a. m. Jane 19^ 
1888. Distance sailed, 1,830 miles. Computed from Sandy 
Hook to Morro Castle, adding 83m. for difference in longitude. 
Fastest southward passage by tbis line. 

Havana to New York— 2d. 83h. 45m., City of Pnebla, K. T., 
H. & M. line: sailed 6.58 p. m., Jane 30, arrived 7.16 p. m., July 
8, 1883. Computed from Morro Castle to Sandy Hook, deduct- 
mg 38m. for difference in time. Fastest passage. 

Same— 3d. 56m., Newport, N. Y. A C. M. line; sailed 5.56 p. 

m., July 23, arrived 7.24 p. m., July 26, 1881. Computed from 

barbor to Sandy Hook, deducting 33m. 

New Orleans to New York— 4d. 14h. 56m., Louisiana, Crom- 
well line; sailed 8.15 a. m. July 20, arrived at 1 a. m. July 26, 
1888. Computed from wbarf to wharf, including stoppages. 

Same— 4d. 17h. dOm., Eureka, L. and T. R. K. and S. 8. Co.; 
sailed 12 m. July 26, arrived 6.30 a. m. July 31, 1885. Computed 
from wbarf to wbarf, deducting Ih. for dmerence. Fastest by 
tbis line. 

New York to New Orleans— 4d. 23h. 28m., Louisiana, Crom- 
well line; sailed 4.36 p. m. May 1, arrived 4.03 p. m. May 6, 
1886. Computed from wharf to wharf, including detentions. 

Same— 5d. 2b., Eureka, L. and T. R. R. and S. S. Co. : sailed 
5. p. m. Dec. 26, arrived 6 p. m. Dec. 31, 1885. Computed from 
dock to dock, adding Ih. for difference. 

Aspinwall to New York— 6d. 5h. 30m., Henry Chauncey; 
sailed 5.55 a. m., Nov. 13, arrived 11.25 p. m., Nov. 19, 1865. 
Computed from pier to pier. 

New York to Nassau, N. P.— 3d. Ih. 45m., Cienfuegos ; sailed 
4.45 p. m. Feb. 14, arrived at anchorage 6.30 p. m. Feb. 17, 1883. 
No time allowance; 75th meridian standard. 

Yokohama, Japan, to New York— Steamer Glenshiel, Glen 
line ; sailed June 4, arrived July 30, 1887, carrying cargo of 
5,000 tons of tea. 

Yokohama, Japan, to San Francisco, Cal.— 12d. 20h. 54m. ; 
China, Pacific Mail Co.'b line, sailed Nov. 5i4, arrived Dec. 6, 
1880. 

Hong Kong, China, to San Francisco— 21 d. 12h., Gaelic, Oc* 
cidental and Oriental line ; arrived April 30, 1889. 

Cape Town, S. Af., to Plymouth, Eng.— 17d. 17h. 26m., in- 
cludmg detentions at St. Helena, ABcenBioTi ttn^ '^'a^<^N3:^\'cw%\> 
steaming time, 17d, Ch. 40m. Distftnce, ft,W\ T^i^\ftV^ v^^rwg^ 
Bpeed, 14.66 knots per hour ; arrived ¥eb. a, \«$a. 

Greatest B4 hour ran by an ocean Btft&m^T— ^\\tsiKV^*,^'^'''^IJ°5: 
At/*, Inwan line, latitude 41.11. longitad^ «b.^Vl^».l '^ ^"^^ 



ForslBU Cinyinc TrulB. 

Vftlues at the imports and exports of the United 
States carried in American Teagela and foreign ves- 
selfl during each Sacol year 1867 to 1890 incluaive, 
with the percentage carried in American veasela. 



at H.926 32 ao 

a* 71X361* 113.90 



681lr7S,4— IMl 
f)De4-^DM 13 44 
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Armies and Navle* of the Prlnolpal Nations. 
CORRBCTBD TO 1891. 

Austria-Hungaty.—Regalai army, 1890,323,193; 
^ar-footing, 1,681,138. Navy, 118 vessels, of wljich 
11 are iron-dads ; officers and men, 8,649. 

Belgiutn, — ^The army, is composed of 8,402 of- 
ficers, 47,091 soldier^on pay, and 42,827 without 
pay ; total on war-footing, 148,060. 

Brazil. — Regular army, 15,689 ; war-footing, 29,- 
617. Navy, 10 iron-clads, 45 other vessels, and 9 
for port service ; men and officers, 5,790. 

Chili. — Regular army, 5,835 ; war-footing, 54,- 
865. Navy, 33 vessels, including 3 iron-clads. 

China, — Regular army, about 656,459 ; war- foot- 
ing. 1.260,000. Navy, 97 vessels 

Denmafk. — Reg. army, 16,653 ; reserves, 74,0 '0. 
Navy, 02 steamers, of which 10 are armorclad. 

Egypt. — Regular army. 9,400 Na\'3', 14 vessels. 

France, — By a law which went into force June 
1, 1873, and supplemented in 1^90, every French- 
man capable of bearing arms is made liable to 
twenty-five years* military serv ce, v\z. : Four in the 
standing army, five in the reserve of the standing 
army, five in the territorial army, and six in the 
reserve of the territorial army. This gives France 
a force of about 555.330 in time of peace, a^d 3,- 
750,000 on a war-footing. Navy, 1891, 437 vt-seis, 
of which 32 are firtt rate iron-clads; sailors and 
marines, about 54,813. 

Germany. — Regular army, 491 ,955 ; war-footing, 
3,000,000. Navy, 229 vessels, including 26 iron- 
clads ; men, about 16,127. 

Great Britain. — In the British army the term of 
service is twelve years, after which a soldier can 
serve for nine years more. The strength of the 
regular army is 690,629, distributed as follows : 
142,498 in Great Britain, and in the colonies and in 
India 72,424. Navy, 62 iron-clads, about 373 ' 
steamers and sailing vessels. t\it^<fe N^^'s*'?^^ ^x^ 
manned by 65,40(), including a\\ xwiV^. 
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//a(>^— According to official statement jnly Ist^ 
1889, permanent army consisted of 255,418 and on 
unlimited leave 588,651. The militia consisted of 
298,900, mobile, and 1,622,404 territorial—making 
a grand total of 2,765,373 men and officers. Navy, 
26^ ships, 68 of which are of iron and steeL Total 
of all ranks of navy, 55,715. 

Japan, — Regular army, 6D,456; war-footings 
307,861. Navy, 50 steam vesselSi including three 
iron-clads; men, 9,291. 

Mexico, — Reg. army, 27,244. Navy, 6 gunboats. 

Netherlands,— '^^^aSax army in Europe, 28,644 ; 
war-footing, 55,000. Navy, ifi vessels. 

Norway, — Regular army, 40,850. Navy, 60 ves- 
sels, 27,000 men. 

Persia. — Army, peace-footing, nsnally about 24,- 
600 ; war-footing, 105,600. 

Peru, — Reg. army, 5,900. Navy, three vessels. 
% Portugal. — Reg. army, 83,294; war-footing, about 
150,000. Navy, 44 steamers and 13 sailing vessels. 

Roumania. —Reg. army, 38,871 ; territorial, 81,843. 

Russia. — ^The nominal strength of the army is 
814,000; war-footing, 1,715,860. Navy, 387 vessels, 
of which 44 are armor-clad ; men, about 26,000. 

Spain. — Army, peace, 144,664; war-footing,. 
401,190. Navy, 99 vessels, including six iron-clads. 

Sweden, — ^Regular army, 350,356. Navy, 62 
steamers and 8,989 men. 

Switzerland, — ^Effective strength of army — Elite 
class, 125,570 ; Landwehr class, 80,715 ; Landsturm 
class, 262,766. 

Turkey. — Army on peace- footing, about 158,810: 
war-footing, estimated 800,000. Navy, 15 iron- 
clads and 106 other vessels manned by 30,929 men 
and officers and 9,460 marines. 

United States. — Actual enlisted strength of army 

June 30, 1«89, 2,165 officers and 26,243 men. Or- 

^nized militia, 100,000. The number of citizens 

eligible in case of war is over ^,QWi,QWi. ^ta^r^^ 

JO^vessels, 7,500 enlisted men. 



Mn Called fy PnsiOeHt Lincoln Burfng the Lot* 

War. 



The total number called for, under all calls made bj 
liie Presldent» from April 15, 1861, to April 14, 1865, was 

2,759t049* 

Tnei:' terms of service imder the calls were from three 

months .c three years. 

Vnttea States Soldlen in the I«ate Civil War. 



Aggregate, 

NewYoA , 455,568 

Pennsylvania 366,396 

Ohio 317,133 

Elinois 258,217 

Indiana 195, 147 

Massachusetts I5i:'785 

Missouri 107,77^ 

Wisconsin 96,115 

Michk;an 90,119 

New Jersey 79,5ii 

Kentucky ^^>|^ 

Iowa. 75»8oo 

Maine 7i»74S 

Connecticut 52,270 

Maryland 49»730 

Vermont 35,256 

New Hampshire 34,605 

West Virginia , 30,003 

Minnesota 25,034 

Rhode Island 23, 7 1 1 

Kansas 20,097 

District of Colmnbia 16,87a 

Delaware ' 13)651 

Total ......•,,,. %^^^'^fl^ 

X4» 
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Colored Troops in U. S. Armj IHiriiigf the War* 

iOuisiana 24,052 

Centucky 23,703 

Tennessee ^^'y'SS 

Mississippi .- i7,8oq 

Maryland 0,718 

Pennsylvania 8,6i3 

Missouri ^>544 

Virginia 5»723 

Arkansas 5»526 

South Carolina 5>4^ 

Ohio S9O9Z 

North Carolina 5»03S 

Alabama 4^9^ 

New York 4»I25 

Massachusetts 3,966 

Georgia 3,486 

District of Columbia 3>26^ 

Kansas : 2,080 

Rhode Island ^y^ST 

Illinois I,8ii 

Connecticut I>764 

Indiana I»597 

Michigan i»387 

New Jersey 1.185 

Florida i>044 

Delaware 954 

At laige 733 

Iowa 440 

West Virginia I96 

Wisconsin 155 

New Hampshire 125 

Vermont I20 

Maine 104 

Minnesota 104 

Colorado Territory 95 

Texas * . • 4|,7 

Officers * nA*** 

^ Of accounted for. V. ." '* * V^'^ 

r , , _ iSfcjan 



• »•• •• •• 



•• • • 
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The Nation's Dead. 

A rteeat report ihowt Uuit the nation'i dead are borlti 
ii flerentr-nine national cemeteries^ of which twelve are 
la Uie Northern Statei. Among the principal ones bi 
tke North are Cypnu Hill, Brooklyn, N. Y., with iu 
^f^S dead} Finn'i Point, N. J., which contains the 
remains of 3,644 unknown dead ; Gettjsbvff, Pa., witk 
Ita I»967 known and 1,608 unknown dead ; Mound 



ivriUe coi^cts, are located the largest depositories ef 
At BatioB*8 heroic dead: 

AilinftoB, Va., 16,264, of whom 4,349 are unknown. 

Beautort, S. C, 9»24i, of whom 4,49^ are unknown. 

Oudmette, La., 12,511, ofwhom (,074 are unknown. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., 12,96a, of whom 4,963 axe 



Fredericksburg, Va., 15,257, ef whom 12,770 see 



Tefferson Barracks^ Mo., 11,490, of whom 2,906 aai 
■Minn II 11 % 

^ little Rock, Ark., 5,603, of whom 2,337 '^^ unknowmi 

City Point, va., 5,I22» of whom 1,374 '^^ unknown 



Marietta, Ga., 10^151, of whom 2,961 are unknown. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1^997, of whom 8,817 <^^ unknon 
Kashville^ Tenn., I0»520^ of whom 4,701 are unkno 



Foplar Grove, Va, 6, 199, of whom 4,001 are unknown 
Kichmoad, Va., 6,542, of whom 5,700 are unknown. > 
SaUslnuqr, N. C , 12,126, of whom 12,032 are unknowik 
Stone River, Tenn. . 5,602, of whom 288 are unknowik 
Vicksburg, Miss., 10.600, of wlK>m 12,704 are unknowik 
Antietam, Va., 4,671, of whom 1,818 are unknown. 
Winchester, Va., 4,5^9, of whom 2,365 are unknown. 
In all, the remains of 300,000 men who fought for the 
and Stripes find guarded graves in our national 
sriea •Two cemeteries are mainly devoted to 1^ 
men who perished in the loathsoTOft i^fN&^ycA ^1 ^^A 
mmenMme-- Andersonville, Ga., w\ac\i cotvXaIyca \'sn>^K 



Unltad StttM Pension &t«t!atiea. 



4.121 

n.Mi 

15,312 



7,414 
7,342 
10,176 



44,893 
86.830 
50,395 



7.344 

4,073 
3.153 
4,736 
4,376 



65.866 
86,763 

80,768 
26.066 
34.B51 
43,969 
36,391 



33,715 
44,587 
S7.I18 
141.466 
31.116 
40.039 
48,776 
41.786 
40.918 
49,895 
73,465 
75,7"" 

si.aj 



39.487 
40.171 
50,177 
86,489 



16,56S 
34,333 

io,o&a 

10,46S 

ii.isa 

9.977 
11.836 
11,962 
31,346 
19.545 
27,394 
37,664 
38.163 
34,198 
35,767 
40,837 
65.191 

eo.2fia 

51.9ia 



_T^t^ 1 490,40a\ 






United states Pel 



June SO. 



1868... 
]8e4... 
1885... 
1866... 
1867... 
1888... 
1809... 
1870... 
1871... 
1872... 
1873... 
1874... 
1878... 
1876... 
1877- 
1878... 
1879... 



paid rorp«ii9iona, wUb 



4.3H7 
4.341 
7.821 
38,479 



122.98B 

124.aS9 
128,723 

181.W 

133.615 

145,410 

164,110 

183.638 

206.043 

235,470 



843.701 
851,384 
415.654 



8.818 


s.iou; 


6.970! 14.701; 


37,656 61,135 


50,106, 8B.B86I 


71.071 


126.732 


83.67( 


158.183 


98.68* 


189,648 


105.™ 


187.B63 




IBS.emi 


114,101 


307,495 


118,37£ 


23^,339 


118,911 


388.411 


114.61t 


236,311 


111.832 


234, f 21 




233.137 


103.381 


328.104 


92.84f 


3.18, UBH 




3(2,735 


105,393 


3ri0.803 


104,72C 


208.b.'i0 


103.06^ 


3H5.Q07 


97,61f 


303, H5t 


97.38t 


323, 7M 


97,97£ 


345.125 


95.43T 


365.7»a 


99.701 


406,(107 


loa.es'; 


453.557 


173,241 


489,725 


132,390 


537,944 



1.072,482,00 
7011,385 00 
].025,HIMK) 
4,504. 8 17,00 
8.jM,1S;<.0(1 

la.iriO.inaoo 

18,019.958 00 
24 010,982 011 
2S. 423.884.00 
27.7M0,813 00 
38,077,884 00 
30,100,341-0(1 
20 185.2911,00 
B0.Sil;(.T50 0(1 
30.fiS.f.ll7IXI 
38,3."il,fHlii,(KI 
Stt,5M0,157 0(l 
38.«44,41.'i.00 
33. 780. 538.00 
57 240.M0.00 
5ii,S2«.53a,(HI 
54aaK.281.00 
6iJ.4Hl,973 0(1 
57.273, M7- 00 
65.693. T(;V. 00 
64,584,370 00 
74 81--- 4Sn 85 
79 84«,1'16.37 



\tft 



a. 27,5.1 



Tot al..!.. /. I aV.VTift.-W^JfN'^-^ 



United StatM Pension Stfttfitlos. 



Clsime Bllowed. 



4.191 
17.041 
15,212 



6,551 
5,937 
6,760 



-J^! ^ / 490-402 



7,344 
4,073 
3,153 



5.303 
6.366 
7,743 



14,BVi\ 



39,487 
40,171 
50,177 
36.48S 
28,931 
33.190 

iB.sai 

16,569 
34.333 
16.002 
10,462 
I1,1J» 
9,977 



34.192 

35,787 
40,667 
fiS.lSi 



a78,004VV;^^^^^^^^^ 



United Stataa pansto 



iStatlatlos— Contli 





NnmherofjwiiBioDeraon Ibc 


rolUmlthaainoOiil 




paid Jorponsions, >vilb cob 


ofdiihBtsEmenlB. 


jnneS. 








"^ 


^•rvo.^. 




1861 




4.a9B[ aeab 


« 1,073,462.00 


1862 


4.341 


3.8IBI S.iSI 




1868 


7,8ai 


6.970; 14,7111 


1.025 HOIK) 


1864 


38,47£ 


27.056 51,13c 


4,564.617.00 






50.1116 SB.BSf 








71.0711; iaa.7ai 


13. 4ri9.'J! 16.00 


1867 


69.665 


83.67f 


158. 18i 


18.619,956.00 


1868 


75.951 


98.68e 


160.64! 


24 010,982 00 


1869 


82,85G 


105. IW 


187.961 


28.422,884-00 


1870 


87.631 


111.165 


l»S.68f 


27.7HO,813 00 




98.804 


114.101 


207,495 


33,077.384 00 




118.954 


118.a7£ 


332. 22{ 






119,60C 


118.911 


!i38.411 


39 18.1,2911.00 


1874 


131,636 


114.61f 


230,311 


an.59«.750 00 




123,981 


111.832 


a34.f21 




1876 


ia4,23t 


lOT.SBt 


233.131 


23.351, ftliMJO 


1877 


128, 72S 


103,381 


233.10) 


3.S,5*l.l57 0it 




181,64S 


93.34t 


2-'3 W 


20.H44,4ir,.00 






104,14( 


2J3.755 


3!!. 780,536.0(1 


1880 


I4B,41(: 


105,392 


250.803 


57 240,540.00 


1881 


184. 11(1 


104,72C 


268,8* 


5' 1,^26,539.00 




183.633 


103,064 


aas.aoi 




3888 


306.O42 


97.61t 


wi.m 


mj.4H 1.973 0(f 


1884 


83.1,471 


97.38f 


332.75{ 


57.273.,'i«7,0O 




247, 1« 


97.97S 


345.125 


65.698. 7(;7,00 


1886 


870,84* 


05.43T 


36.5,7yt 




1887 


30e,a9S 


99,701 


406,007 




1888 


843.701 


lOS.BSl 


453.557 


7!j64(l.l'1li..'ir 






173.341 


489.725 


88.375.113.28 


jyw......} 


41B.B54 122.2W 


637,944 


\ft(!..lsa*SSl.\% 


Total..!.. 


/ 


. a\.\'?.%.-;vi>'^ 



United 6tat«a Pension 8t«t!*tlas. 



4.1B1 
17.041 
1G,Q12 



7,414 
7,a42 
10,176 
31,394 
33.946 
38,014 
27,414 



_Total.... / 490,4 



7,344 

4,073 
3,153 
4.786 



5,303 
0.306 
7.748 



23,715 
44.587 
57.118 
141.466 
31.116 
40.939 
48.776 
41,785 



allowed. 



28,981 
33.196 

is.sai 
le.ssa 

a4,S33 
16,06a 
10,402 






United states PsnalonStatlBtlos-Contlnui 





NimbBr 


Dfpcnflloa 


era on the 


roll .Ed the .^..unl 




paid focpcneloni.u'ltb -COB 


ol diehnreementB. 


laaeSl. 






lidfl. etc. 


Tolal, 




1861 


4.3a7 


4.399 


8.63b 


i 1,073,462.00 




4.341 


3.816 


8.15t 


7i}ii.3a5 00 


1863 


7,831 


6,S7t 


14.701 


1.025. no CIO 




28,47f 


27,e56i 51.135 


4,5(14.017.00 






50,lCt6 85.986 




1866 


55,66); 


71,07( 


I36,7aS 


I3.ari0.uja.oo 


1867 


68.565 


83,67f 


15«,lS!i 


18.810.956.00 




75,961 


n.m 


1 89. 646 


24 010.983 00 




82.8S9 105, lOJ 






18T0 


87,531 111,165 


198,686 


27. 7-^0, 81 3 00 




98,304, 114,101 


307,495 


83.077, 8M4 OO 






118,375 


232.32E 




1878 


iia,60t 


118,911 


338.411 


39 185,31)0.00 


1874 


i3i,6e( 


lU-fllf 


936,211 


ao.aoj, 7.^.0 o(t 




1S3,98E 


111,832 


234.t'2l 




1876 


XU.22& 


107.83( 


233.1.'J7 


2H.351,60it.rK) 


1877 


128,735 


103,881 


222,104 


3^,j.-«).157 0<> 




131,64E 


02,341 


2j3.1IOf 


2fl.H44,415.0O 


1878 


13^.616 


104. 14( 


2I2.T5,') 




1880 


145,41C 


105,393 


350.803 


57 310.540.00 




164. IK 


104, T2( 


208.8MI. 


.in.qaii.sss.iM) 






103.06^ 


285.691 


54 29H.8ai.0O 


1888 


806.045 


97,61f 


31KJ.65S 


«lf,4Hl,973 0l) 


18S* 


335.47C 


07,28t 


3aS.75t 


57.2T8.5;l7.t)0 




a47.14C 


07, art 


845.125 




1886 


a7o.34e 


e.i.431 


36.i,7yt 


94.584,270.00 


1887 


306.336 


99.70[ 


406,007 


74 81.", 480 85 




848.701 


108. 851 


453,557 










480.735 




3S90-...... 


41S.654 


13S,29( 


537,944 


\W, W'i'Wift-Vi 



TouU. . .■■......;. I ^KVAj».-M.«»^ 
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WARS OF THE UNITED STATES— Con- 
tinued. 

Killed in battle, 61,362; died of wounds, 34i727 ; died 
of disease, 183,287; total died, 279,376; total des^ted, 
«99»io5. 

Number of soldiers in the Confederate service, 'wno 
died of wounds or disease (partial statement), l3i»S2i. 
Deserted (partial statement), 104,428. 

Number of United States troops captured during the 
war, 212,608; Confederate troops captured,^ 476, 169^ 

Number of United States troops paroled on die field, 
16,431 ; Confederate troops paroled on the field, 24^,599. 

Number of United States troops who died whilej^xison- 
^s, 29,725; Confederate troops who died while pnsonen^ 

•6,774. 
The casualties on the American side in the last war 

with Great Britain, 1812-15, were: Killed, i»877; 
wounded, 3,737; total, 5,614. 

*The casualties on the American side in the war with 
Mexico, 1846-48, were: Killed, 1,049; died of woundup 
904; wounded, 3,420. 

The estimate cost to the United States of the Revo- 
lutionary War was ^135, 1 93, 703; of the war of 1812 with 
Great Britain, $107,150,003; of the Mexican War, 
$100,000,000; of the Civil War (including all expenses 
growing out of the war), $6,189,929,909. 



The height of the railway bridge at Niagara river» 
above the river, is 250 feet. 

The largest diamond-cutting house is the Amsterdam, 
where they employ 400 men. The famous Kohinoor 
diamond was cut there. The cutters make from $7 to $IS 
and even $14 a day. 

Trinity Churchi New York, is 283 feet in height 

Myriads of ages have elapsed while the rushing waters have 
been cutting out those tremendous ra\\tiesvn.Vl!cvft\vax^xwiK.»VavQwn 
^s the Canyons of Mexico, Texas, Co\ot?Ao» «cdi^ ^«i. ^^i^c^ 
Mountains. I'he great Canyon of tive CoVot^lAo tvi«\% -i^^^ 
Joa^, and the sides rise perpendicu\aT\v a\>ovt 1t!ci«i>N^^.«^a^'s«^«P5«' 
o/5;ooo or (5,ooo feet. 
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Tliere la a good deal of amusement in the following magical 
table of flgnres. It will enable yon to tell how old the young 
ladies are. Just hand this table to a young lady, and request 
her to tell you in which column or columns her age is con- 
tafaied, and add together the figures at the top of^the col- 
umnB in which her age is found, and you have the great se- 
cret. Thus, suppose her age is 17, you will find that number 
i& the first and nith columns ; add the first figures of these 
two columns. 

Here is the magic table : 



1 


9 


4 


8 


le 


32 


8 


8 


5 





17 


33 


6 


6 


6 


10 


18 


34 


7 


7 


7 


11 


19 


35 


tt 


10 


19 


19 


20 


36 


11 


11 


18 


18 


21 


37 


18 


14 


14 


14 


22 


38 


15 


16 


15 


15 


23 


39 


17 


18 


90 


94 


24 


40 


19 


10 


91 


96 


25 


41 


81 


98 


29 


96 


96 


42 


88 


88 


93 


27 


27 


43 


m 


96 


28 


28 


28 


44 


87 


97 


89 


29 


29 


45 


28 


80 


80 


SO 


30 


46 


81 


81 


81 


31 


81 


47 


88 


84 


86 


40 


48 


48 


86 


85 


87 


41 


49 


49 


87 


88 


88 


42 


50 


50 


89 


89 


80 


48 


51 


51 


41 


49 


44 


44 


52 


52 


48 


48 


45 


45 


53 


53 


46 


46 


46 


46 


54 


54 


47 


47 


47 


47 


65 


55 


40 


60 


69 


56 


66 


56 


51 


61 


53 


57 


57 


57 


58 


54 


64 


58 


58 


58 


» 


65 


56 


59 


59 


59 


67 


68 


60 


60 


60 


60 


50 


60 


61 


61 


61 


61 


61 


69 


62 


62 


62 


62 


68 


68 


63 


63 


63 


63 



Ahothbb Mithod.— Girls of a marriageable age do not like 
to tell how old they are, but you can fina out by lollowing the 
Bubloined histructions, the young lady doing the figuring. 
T^ her to put down the number of the month in whiph she 
was bom: uien to maitipijr it by two; then to a^^^^I. XXi<£w 
tomultipiyit by SO; then to add her aee; ttien. \,o «isXi\."tvKX 
^i ^^£o^addll5; then tell her to tell you t\iek emo^JA^X.^^ 
^'SS^^/.'Th ^^™« i9 ^*>e right vf\\\ deTvo\fe\i^T «^^^^:E^^ 

^2Siffl^7li^««ty two years old, «aid nr^^V^ot^'^^ 
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STEEL AND BRASS PLATES. 

Weight of steel and brass plates per sq. foot by American gauge. 

*■■ '■ ■ ■■■ ■■-■■ — ■ ■■■■». ^— ^^^.^^^^ ^l^i— ^^l^M^ 

M 



No. of 


Steel, 


1 

Brass, 


1 
Vo.of 


Steel, 


Brass, 


gauge. 


pounds. 


pounds. 


giiuge. 


pounds. 


pounds. 


I 


ZO.993 


12.382 


z8 


X.S3X 


1.725 


2 


9.789 


11.027 


19 


Z.363 


1-536 


3 


i.718 


9.819 


20 


Z.2Z4 


1.367 


4 


7-763 


8.744 


2t 


z.o8z 


z.azS 


5 


6.913 


7.787 


22 


.963Z 


Z.084 


6 


6.156 


6-934 


23 


.857 


.966 


7 


5.482 


6.175 


24 


•763 


.8€o 


8 


4.882 


5-499 1 


25 


.680 


.766 


9 


4.348 


4-897 j 


26 


.605 


.682 


zo 


3.871 


4-360 1 


27 


•539 


.607 


IZ 


3.448 


3-883 I 


28 


.480 


•541 


Z2 


3.070 


3.458 


29 


-427 


.48Z 


13 


2.734 


3-079 


30 


.380 


.439 


14 


2.435 


2.742 


31 


•339 


.382 


15 


2.168 


2.442 


32 


.302 


•340 


i6 


1. 931 


2-175 


33 


.269 


.303 


17 


1. 719 


1.937 


34 


-239 


.269 



RAILWAY SIGNAXS. 

One whistle signifies " down brakes." 

Two whistles signify " off brakes." 

Three whistles signify " back up. " 

Continued whistles signify " danger." 

Rapid short whistles "a cattle alarm." 

\ sweeping parting of the hands on a level with tbp 
^es, signifies " go ahead." 

Downward motiOii of the hands with extended arms 
signifies " stop. " 

Beckoning motion of one hand, signifies " back. " 

Red flag waved up the track, signifies " danger. " 

Red flag stuck up by the roadside, signifies " dange 
ihead." 

Red flag carried on a locomotive, signifies " an engint 
following. " 

Red flag hoisted at a station is a signal to ** stop." 

Lanterns at night raised and lowered vertically, isa s^ 
nal "to start." 

Lanterns swung at right angles across the track, mean 
'stop. " 
lanterns swung in a circle, s\orm^es'*"V>«i^^3afcXcwjfti 
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COST OF SMALL QUANTITIES OF 


HAY. 


Prick pbk 
Ton. 


95 n>8. 

worth. 


40 n>s. 

' worth. 


100 lbs. 
worth. 


1 
300 lbs. 

worth. 


300 n>s. 

worth. 


$ 4 OO.. 


1 ^^" 

10 « 


10 cts. 


20 Cts. 


$ 40 


$ 60 


5 OO.. 

6 oo.. 

7 oo.. 

8 oo.. 


12 " 

15 " 
17 « 
20 « 


25 " 
30 « 

35 " 
40 " 


60 
70 
80 


75 
90 

I OS 

I 20 


9 oo.. 

10 oo.. 

11 oo.. 

I2.00. . 


H " 

13^" 
15 " 


22 " 

25 " 

27 " 
30 " 


45 " 
50 " 

55 " 
60 « 


90 
I 00 
I 19 
I 20 


I 35 
I 50 

I 80 


13 oo.. 
1400.. 
IS 00.. 


16 " 
17^" 


32 *< 

35 « 

37 " 


65 « 
70 " 

75 " 


I 30 
I 40 
I 50 


1 95 

2 10 

= J.5 



AMOUNT OF OIL IN SEEDS. 



Kind of Seed. Percent. Oil. 

Bitter AlmQnd 55 

Barley 2}4 

Clover hay 5 

Hemp seed 19 

Indian com 7 

Unseed .,.17 

Meadow hay ^}4 

Oat-straw 4 



Kind of Seed. Percent. OIL 

Oats 6}i 

Rapeseed 55 

Sweet Almond 47 

Turnip seed 45 

White mustard 37 

Wheat bran 4 

Wheat -straw 3 

Wheat flour 3 



RELATIVE VALUE OF DIFFERENT FOODS 

FOR STOCK. 
One hiudred pounds of good hay for stock are equal to : 



Articles. Pounds. 

Beans 28 

Beets 669 

Clover, red, green . . . 373 

Carrots 371 

Com 62 

Clover, red, dry 88 

Lucerne 89 

Mangolds 368^ 

Oat'Straw 317 



Articles. Pound* 

Oats 59 

Oil- cake, linseed. ... 43 

Peas, dry 37 '| 

Potatoes 350 

Rye-straw 429 

Rye 53'< 

Turnips 469 

Wheat , «va;\ 
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STEEL AND BRASS PLATES. 

Weight of steel and brass plates per sq. foot by American gauge. 



No. of 


Steel, 


t 

Brass, 


1 
Vo.of 


Steel, 


Brass, 


gauge. 


pounds. 


pounds. 


giiuge. 


pounds. 


pounds. 


I 


10.993 


12.382 


18 


X.S31 


1.725 


2 


9.789 


11.027 


19 


X.363 


1-536 


3 


8.718 


9.819 


20 


1.2x4 


1.367 
x.axS 


4 


7-763 


8.744 


2t 


i.o8x 


5 


6.913 


7.787 


22 


.9631 


X.084 


6 


6.156 


6-934 


23 


.857 


.966 


7 


5.482 


6.175 


24 


•763 


.860 


8 


4.882 


5-499 


25 


.680 


.766 


9 


4.348 


4-897 


26 


.605 


.682 


zo 


3.871 


4.360 


27 


•539 


.607 


II 


3 448 


3.883 


28 


.480 


-541 


13 


3.070 


3-458 


29 


.427 


.481 


13 


2.734 


3-079 


30 


.380 


.439 


14 


2-435 


2.742 


31 


•339 


.38a 


15 


2.168 


2-442 


32 


.302 


•340 


16 


I -9.31 


2-175 


33 


.269 


•303 


17 


1. 719 


1-937 


34 


-239 


.269 



RAILWAY SIGNAXS. 

One whistle signifies " down brakes. ** 

Two whistles signify " off brakes." 

Three whistles signify " back up. '* 

Continued whistles signify " danger." 

Rapid short whistles "a cattle alarm.** 

\ sweeping parting of the hands on a level with the 
^es, signifies " go ahead.** 

Downward motioii of the hands with extended arms 
signifies " stop. ** 

Beckoning motion of one hand, signifies " back. ** 

Red flag waved up the track, signifies " danger. ** 

Red flag stuck up by the roadside, signifies " dange 
ihead.** 

Red flag carried on a locomotive, signifies " an engint 
following. ** 

Red flag hoisted at a station is a signal to ** stop." 

Lanterns at night raised and lowered vertically, isa s^ 
nal " to start.'* 

Lanterns swung at right angles across the track, mean 
'stop. " 
lanterns swung in a cirde, s\ona\^es'*"V>«x^^t^xcw^ 
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COST OF SMAT.T. QUANTITIES OF 


HAY. 


Pkxcb pbk 


as lbs. 


40 lbs. 


100 lbs. 


300 lbs. 


300 lbs. 


Ton. 


worth. 


' worth. 


worth. 


worth. 


worth. 


$ 4 oo.. 


1 ^^^ 


lO Cts. 


20 Cts. 


$ 40 


$ 60 


5 OO.. 


12 " 


25 « 


50 


75 


6 oo.. 




15 " 


30 « 


60 


90 


7 oo.. 


17 « 


35 " 


70 


I 05 


8 oo.. 


10 " 


20 « 


40 " 


So 


I 20 


9 oo. . 


II « 


22 « 


4:) 


90 


I 35 


lo oo. . 


I2>^ « 


25 " 


50 " 


I 00 


I 50 


11 oo.. 


13/2 " 


27 " 


55 " 


I 19 


165 


12 .oo.. 


15 " 


30 " 


60 « 


I 20 


I 80 


13 oo.. 


i6 « 


32 « 


65 " 


I 30 


I 95 


14 oo. . 


'Z>^" 


35 " 


70 " 


I 4.0 


2 10 


IS oo.. 


i8>^ « 


37 " 


75 " 


1 50 


2 25 



AMOUNT OF 

Kind of Seed. Per cent. OH. 

Bitter Almpnd 55 

Barley 2)4 

Clover hay • . . . . 5 

Hemp seed 19 

Indian com 7 

Unseed...,. ••.•••.17 

Meadow hay 3>^ 

Oat-straw 4 



OIL IN SEEDS. 

Kind of Seed. Percent. OIL 

Oats 6}i 

Rapeseed 55 

Sweet Almond 47 

Turnip seed 45 

White mustard 37 

Wheat bran 4 

Wheat -straw 3 

Wheat flour 3 



RELATIVE VALUE OF DIFFERENT FOODS 

FOR STOCK. 
One hundred pounds of good hay for stock are equal to : 



Articles. Pounds. 

Beans 28 

Beets 669 

Clover, red, green . . . 373 

Carrots 371 

Com 62 

Clover, red, dry 88 

Lucerne 89 

Mangolds S^S^i 

Oat-straw 317 



Articles. Pound* 

Oats 59 

Oil- cake, linseed. ... 43 

Peas, dry 37*1 

Potatoes 350 

Rye-straw 429 

Rye 53,'< 

Turnips 469 

Wheat ,,,,,, «v\\ 



20 


ft 


lO 


tt 


lO 


w 


8 


<i 


3 


tt 


20 


w 


6 


tt 


lO 


IC 


25 


tt 


20 


w 


28 


M 


20 


tt 


2 


U 
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Quantity of Seed Required to Plant an 

i6 quarts Asparagus in 12 inch drills. 

Beans, pole, Lima, 4 by 4 feet. 

Beans, Carolina, prolific, etc., 4 by 3 feet 

Com, sugar. 

Com, field. 

Cucumber, in hUls. 

Flax, broadcast. 

Grass, timothy with clover. 

Grass, timothy without clover. 

Grass, orchard. 

Grass, red top or heads. 

Grass, blue. 

Grass, rye. 

Pumpkin, in hills 8 by 8 feet. 
8,000 Asparagus plants, 4 by i^ feet. 
25,000 Celery plants, 4 by ^ feet. 
17,500 Pfpper plants, 2^ by i foot. 
3,000 Tomato plants. 
2}i bushels Barley. 

i}f ** Beans, bush, in drills 2}i feec 
2 " Peas, in drills, short varieties 

1 to i^ " Peas, in drills, tall varieties. 
J " Peas, broadcast. 

o " Potatoes. 

l^ " Rye, broadcast. 
l}i " Rye, drilled. 
1% « Wheat, in drills. 

2 " Wheat, broadcast. 

12 ounces Cabbage, outside, for transplanting, 
4 ** Cabbage, sown in frames. 
i ** Celery, seed. 
3 ** Tomatoes, in frames. 

8 " Tomatoes, seed in hills 3 by 3 feet 

9 pounds Beets and mangold, drills, 2/4 feeto 
12 " Broom com in drills. 

4 " Carrot, in drills, 2^ feet. 
'3 " Clover, white I)utc\i. 
'^ " Clover, Lucerne. 
,f 1 Clover, Alsike. 
w^ H Clover, large red wi\\i ^^^^>^^\v^ 
^^ " Clover, large red vdttioixt Xixa^^ 
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•5 ** Corn, salad, drill lo inches. 

3 ** Lettuce, in rows 2}i feet. 

35 ** Lawn grass. 

3 '< Melons, water, in hills 8 by S feet 

2 " Melons, citrons, in hills 4 by 4 feet 
$0 ** Onions, in beds for sets. 

7 *• Onions, in rows for large bulb& 

5 ** Parsnip, in drills 2^ feet 

4 ** Parsley, in drills 2 feet 
10 ** Radish, in drills 2 feet 

3 " Squash, bush, in hills 4 by 4 feet 
3 ** Turnips, in drills 2 feet. 

3 ** Turnips, broadcast 



The Longest Rivers in the World. 

Miles, 

233 — Thames. 

300 — Kenebec 

350 — Hudson. 

400 — Delaware, 

450 — Connecticut. 

5CX) — Tames. 

500— Potomac. 

500 — Susquehanna. 

600 — ^Alabama. 

600 — Cumberland. 

700 — Red River of the NordL 

fco — Tennessee. 

900 — Kansas. 

950 — Rhine. 

950 — Ohio. 
.i,ooo — ^Yellowstone. 
1,100 — Colorada, in California* 
1,200 — Red River. 
1,200 — Nebraska. 
1,200— Columbia. 
ifjoo^^an FranciacOb. 
1,600 — Danube, 
i,Soa~IUo Grande 

S9OOO Volg2U 
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2,000— Maderia. 
3,200— St. Lawrence. 
2,600-Obe. 

2,600— Niger, or Jobita. 
2,600— Lena. 

2,800 — Mississippi, proper. 

4, 100 — Missouri, to the sea,fonnin^ longest in world. 
2,900 — Missouri, to its junction with Mississippi. 
8,600 — Amazon. 
3,000— Nile. 

GOVERNORS* SALARIES, TERMS OF OF- 
FICE AND STATE CAPITALS. 

Term of States and Yearly 

Office. TiBrritortes. Capitals. Salaries. 

One year... Massachusetts.. Boston $ 4,000 

One year... Rhode Island... Newport 1,000 

Two years. Alabama Montgomery.. 3,000 

Two years. Arkansas Little Rock. ... 3, 500 

Two years. Colorado Denver..... 5,000 

Two years. Connecticut...,. Hartford 2,000 

Two years. Georgia Atlanta 3,000 

Two years. Iowa Des Moines... 4,000 

Two years. Kansas Topeka 3,000 

Two years. Maine Augusta 2.000 

Two years. Michigan Lansing 1,000 

Two years. Minnesota St. Paul 3,800 

Two years. Nebraska Lincoln 2,500 

Two years. N.Hampshire.. Concord 1,000 

Two years. Ohio Columbus 4.000 

Two years. South Carolina Columbia 3.500 

Two years. Ten nessee Nashville 4, 000 

Two years. Texas Austin 4,000 

Two years. Vermont Montpelier 1.000 

Two years. Wisconsin Madison 5,000 

Three years New Jersey Trenton 5,000 

. Threeyears New York Albany 10,000 

I^our years, AiizonaT^Y,... Phoenix ,. 2,600 

^our years, California SacramcoXo — 6^000 

Two years. North Dakota. Biamaick ^.m 

^^o years. South Dakota. PVerte \^ 

^our years. Delaware Dover ^>^**^ 
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Four years... Florida Tallahassee... 8,500 

Four years... Idaho Boise City 2,900 

Four years... Illinois Springfield.... 6,000 

Four years... Indiana. Indianapolis.. 5,000 

Four years. . . Indian Ter'ty Tahlequah. ... 2, 600 

Four years... Kentucky Frankfort 5,000 

Four years... Louisiana Baton Rouge. 4,000 

Four years... Maryland Annapolis 4,500 

Four years... Mississippi.... Jackson 4,000 

Four years. . . Missouri Jefferson City 5,000 

Fouryears... Montana Helena 5,000 

Four years... Nevada Carson City... 6,000 

Four years... N. Mexico Ter Santa Fe ? 2,600 

Fouryears... N. Carolina... Raleigh 4,000 

Fouryears... Oregon Salem. 1,500 

Fouryears... Pennsylvania. Harrisburg... 10.000 

Fouryears... Utah Territory Salt I^ake 2,600 

Four years . . . Virginia Richmond.. .. 6, 000 

Four years . . . Washington.. . Oly mpia 4, 000 

Fouryears... West Virginia. Charleston... 2,700 

Four years . . . Wyoming Cheyenne. ... 2, 600 

Fouryears... Oklahoma Ter. Guthrie 2,600 

VAL]JE OF A TON OF GOLD OR SILVER. 

A ton of pure gold is worth 1602,799,21. 
$1,000,000 ^old coin weighs 3,685,8 pounds. 
A ton of silver is worth 1^7,704,84, 
$1,000,000 silver coin weighs 58,929,9 pounds, 

CURIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE. 
The Bible conteins 3,566.480 letters, 773.746 
words, 31,173 verses, 1,189 chapters and 66 books. 
The word and occurs 46,277 times. The word 
i«ORD occurs 1,855 times. The word rbykrend 
occurs but once, which is in the 9th verse of the 
111th Psalm. The middle verse is the 8th verse of 
the 118th Psalm. The 21st verse of the 7th chapter 
of Ezra contains all the letters oi \.\ife ^^'eS^^X.. 
except the letter J, The longest "vet^fe Vs ^"^ ^^f^ 
verse of the 8th chapter of Bst^er. t\vfc s\io^^^*^ 




FICTITIOUS NAMES OF STATES- 

Wisconsin— Badger State. 
Massachusetts— Bay State. 
Mississippi— Bayou State. 
Arkansas— Bear State. 
Louisiana— Creole State. 
Delaware— Diamond State. 
New York— Empire State. 
New York— Excelsior State. 
Connecticut — Freestone State. 
New Hampshire— GranitjB State. 
Vermont— Green Mountain State. 
lowar-IIawkeye State. 
Indiana— Hoosier State. 
Pennsylvania— Keystone State. 
Michigan— Lake Siat^ 
Texas— Lone Star State. 
Maine— Lumher State. 
Virginia— Mother of Presidents. 
, Virginia- Mother of States. 
Connecticut- Nutmeg State. 
Massachusetts— Old Colony. 
Virgfnia— Old Dominion. 
North Caroliuia— Old North State. 
South Carolina— Palmetto State. 
Florida— Peninsular State. 
Maine— Pine Tree State. 
Illinois — Prairie State. 
North Carolina— Turpentine State. 

FICTITIOUS NAMES OF CITIES. 

Aberdeen, Scotland, Granite City. 

Alexandria, Egypt, Delta City. 

Alton, 111., Tnsselbnrgh. 

Akron, O., Summit City. 

Baltimore, Md., Monumental City. 

Birmingham, O., Bran Town. 

Boston, Mass., Puritan City; Modem Athens; Hub of the 
Universe; City of Notions: Athens of America; The Hub. 

Brooklyn. In. Y.. City of Churches. 

Buffalo. N. Y., (^ueen City of the Lakes. 

Cairo, Egypt, City of Victory. 

Cincinnati. O., Queen City; Porkopolis: Oueen of the Weet; 
Paris of America. 

Chicago, 111., Garden City. 

CJeveland, O., Forest City. 

15S 
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DaTton, O.. Gem City of Ohio. 

Detroit, Mich.. City of the Stnits. 

Dal«th, Minn., Zenith City 

Sdlnborgh, Scotland, Maiden Town; Northen Athena; Mo- 
dem Athens; A^tbens of tile North. 

Oibraltar, Key of the Mediterranean. 

BJannibal. Mo., Blnff City. 

Havana, Cuba, Pearl of the Antilles. 

Holyoke, Mass., Paper City. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Railroad City. 

■Jerusalem, Palestine, City of Peace; City of the Oreat King. 

Kansas City, Mo., Mashroomopolis. 

Seoknk, la.. Gate City. 

Lafayette, Ind., Star City. 

limerick, Ireland, City of the Violated Treaty. 

liowell, Mass., City of Spindles: Manchester of America. 

London. England, City of Masts; Modem Babylon. 

Lonisville, Ky., Falls City. 

Madison, Wis., Lake City. 

Milan, lUly, Little Paris. 

Mflwaakee, Wis., Cream City. 

mnneapolis, Minn., City of Flour. 

NashTifie, Tenn., City of Rocks. 

Vew Haven, Conn., City of Elms. 

New Orleans, La., Crescent City. 

Hew York, Gotham ; Empire City ; Metropolitan City. 

Pekio, IlL, Celestial City. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Quaker City ; CUy of Brotherly Love; City 
of Homes. 

Pittsburg, Pa., Iron City; Smoky City; Birmingham of 
America. 

Portland, Me., Forest Citv. 

Paterson, N. Y., Lyons of America. 

Peoria, 111., Whisky Town. 

tnebec^ Canada, Gibraltar of America 
nincy. III., Gem City, 
■cine. Wis., Belle Citv. 
Borne, Italy, Eternal City ; Nameless City ; Queen of Cities ; 
SevcB-Hilled City; Mistress of the World. 
Rochester, N. Y., Flour City 
St. Louis, Mo., Mound City. 
St. Paul, Minn., Gem City. 
San Francisco, Cal., Golden City. 
Salem, Mass., City of Peace. 
Salt Lake Citv, City of the Saints. 

^pringtield. 111., Flower City. * 

Sttvator, 111., City of the Woods. 

TolKlo, O.. Com City. t 

Venice, Italy, Bride of the Sea. t 

Washington, D. C, Ci^ of Magnificent Distances. ' 

IWinnipeg, Manitoba, Gate City of the NoTlb?9t««.V 



FICTITIOUS NAMES OF STATES- 

Wisconsin— Badger State. 
Massachasetts— Bay State. 
Mississippi— Bayon State. 
Arkansas— Bear State. 
Louisiana— Creole State. 
Delaware— Diamond State. 
New York— Empire State. 
New York— Excelsior State. 
Connecticut— Freestone State. 
New Hampshire— GranitjB State. 
Vermont— Green Mountain State. 
Iowa— Hawkeye State. 
Indiana— Hoosier State. 
Pennsylvania— Keystone State. 
Michigan — Lake SlatQ, 
Texas— Lone Star State. 
Maine— Lumber State. 
Virginia— Mother of Presidents. 
, Virginia— Mother of States. 
Connecticut— Nutmeg State. 
Massachusetts— Old Colony. 
Virgfnia— Old Dominion. 
North Carol inia— Old North State. 
South Carolina— Palmetto State. 
Florida— Peninsular State. 
Maine— Pine Tree State. 
Illinois— Prairie State. 
North Carolina- Turpentine State. 

FICTITIOUS NAMES OF CITIES. 

Aberdeen, Scotland, Granite City. 

Alexandria, Egypt. Delta City. 

Alton, 111., Tnsselburgh. 

Akron, O., Summit City. 

Baltimore, Md., Monumental City. 

Birmingham, O.. Bran Town. 

Boston, Mass., Puritan City; Modem Athens: Hub of the 
Universe; City of Notions: Athens of America; The Hub. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.. City of Churches. 

Buffalo, N. Y., (iueen City of the Lakes. 

Cairo, Egypt, City of Victory. 

Cincinnati, O., Queen City ; Porkopolis : Queen of the West; 
Paris of America. 

Chicago, 111., Garden City. 

CJeveland, O., Forest City. 

153 
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Dayton, O.. Gem City of Obio. 

Detroit, Mich.. City of the StniU. 

Dnlvtk, Minn., Zenith aty 

Sdfobnrgh, Scotland, Maiden Town; Northen Athena; Mo- 
dem Athens; Athens of tile North. 

49ibraltar, Key of the Mediterranean. 

Hannibal. Mo., Blnff City. 

Havana, Cuba, Pearl of the Antilles. 

Holroke, Mass., Paper City. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Kailroad City. 

-Jemsalem, Palestine, City of Peace ; City of the Great King. 

Kansas City, Mo., Mashroomopolis. 

JKeoknk, la., Gate City. 

Lafayette, Ind., Star City. 

Umerick, Ireland, City of the Violated Treaty. 

liowell, Mass., City of Spindles ; Manchester of America. 

London. England. City of Masts; Modern Babylon. 

Loniaviile, Ky., Falls City. 

Madison, Wis., Lake City. 

Milan, Italy, Little Paris. 

miwaiikee. Wis., Cream City. 

Minneapolis, Minn., City of Flour. 

NashYille, Tenn., City of Rocks. 

TJew Haven, Conn., City of Elms. 

New Orleans, La., Crescent City. 

Idew York, Gotham; Empire City; Metropolitan City. 

Pekia, 111., Celestial City. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Quaker City ; CHy of Brotherly Love; City 
of Homes. 

Pittsbnrg, Pa., Iron City; Smoky City; Birmingham of 
America. 

Portland, Me., Forest City. 

Paterson, N. Y., Lyons of America. 

Peoria, III., Whisky Town. 

3liebec, Canada, Gibraltar of Americi^ 
nincy. 111., Gem City. 
acine. Wis., Belle Citv. 
Bome, Italy, Eternal City ; Nameless City ; Queen of Cities ; 
Seven-Hilled City; Mistress of the World. 
Rochester, N. Y., Flour City 
St. Louis, Mo., Mound City. 
SL Paul, Minn., Gem City. 
Saa Francisco, Cal., Golden City. 
Salem, Mass., City of Peace. 
Salt Lake City, City of the Saints. 
^pringfield, 111., Flower City. 
Strnator, 111., City of the Woods. 

Tolf-do, O., Com City. ^ 

V(>nice, Italy. Bride of the Sea. t 

^'asbington, D. C, City of Magnificent Distances. * 

STinnipeg, Manitoba, Gate City of the NoTllDf %%V 
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JfORMVhM FQR WOOD SCREXjtS.. 

^ iy s=s number.. 

Z) ss'-diainetBr. . > 
D na (iVX .01325)-!- •sd. 
X>— .056. 



JV» 



.01325. 



Diameter and Number ok Wood Screws. 
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MELTING POINT OF METALS. 

Platinum 3o8o<> Fahr. (Pouillet). 

Wrought iron. 2822 " " 

Steel .....2462 " " 

Cast iron (Gray) 2210 " " 

Gold 2192 

Silver 1832 

Antimony 842 " (I. Lowthian Bell). 

Zinc 782 « 

Lead 620 ** ** 

Tin ,.... 475 « 

WEIGHT OF GRINDSTO^ILS. 
/'/n^^^f'T^^y^''^ the diameter (in mc\vesV. mu\up\^ >a^ ^v^>««a^^ 
^^tof the stone m pounds. 
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SOBE CURE FOR SMALL- POX AND SCARLET FEVER. 

|»"lliDE>' ue euiog. It wJU alio cu» »ailei"^vc°''' Herein the 

ciini uid Ihe DSIient miul die, it cured : Sulphate of cine, une 
Idigilalis), one nsin : hairBKa!.¥ODnfMlQf ^us.-u. 
rWejpoon/uIs of water. When l\ioimi^\'j mviei. 



ESi 



^?^W » '" '^^ , If countries would compeV v^j^™»«s , 
«pen=o„, use this for that tertiWc disease.'* 
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STANDARD SCREW THREADS, 
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COPARTNERSHIPS. 



Partnerships may be either general or special. In generaf 
partnerships, money invested ceases to be individual property. 
Eadi member is made personally liable for the whole amount of 
debts incurred by the company. The company is liable for all 
contracts or obligations made by individual members. 
. Special partners are not liable beyond the amount contributed* 

A person may become a partner by allowing people generally to 
presume that he is one, as, by having his name on the sign or par- 
cel, or in the bills used in the business. 

A share or specific interest in the profits or loss of a business, 
as remuneration for labor, may involve one in the liability of a 
partner. 

In case of Bankruptcy, the joint estate is first applied to the 
payment of partnership debts, the surplus only going to the credit- 
ors of the individual estate. 

A dissolution of partnership may take place under express stipu- 
lations in the articles of agreement, by mutual consent, by the 
death or insanity of one of u^s firm, by award of arbitrators, or by 
court of equity in cases of misconduct of some member of the 
firm. 

A partner signing his individual name to negotiable paper, 
which is for the use of the partnership firm, binds all the partners 
thereby. Negotiable paper of the firm, even though given on 
private account by one of the partners, will hold all the partners 
of the firm, when it passes into the hands of the holders, who are 
Ignorant of the fact attending its creation. 

Partnership effects may be bought and sold by a partner; he 
may make contracts; may receive money; indorse, draw and 
accept bills and notes, and, while this may be for his own private 
account, if it apparently be for the use of the firm, his partners 
will be bound by his action, provided the parties dealing with him 
were ignorant of the transaction being on his private account: and 
chus representation or misrepresentation of a partner, having 
relation to business of the firm, will bind the members in the 
partnership. 

In case of death, the surviving partner mu^t. QlCxqmvW. v^ ^^ 
representatives of the deceased. 
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Bole to Calcolat^ the Kblwe-Pdw^ in an Engine. 



■ This rule will p.ove correct for all ordinary engioes; but there 
nay be a very slight variation in the case of an extra long or extra 
short stroke. ^ 

Rule. — Multiply the diameter of the cylinder in inches by itself 
— in other words, square the diameter in inches, and divide by 
four. 

8iz^ of Lakes, Seas and Oceans. 



LAKES. 



Miles 
Long. 
.. 36 



Miles 
Wide. 

4 
3 

10 
xo 

25 
la 



Cayuga 

George 36 

Constance 45 

iSttieva. ..-tk .••••• •• 5^ 

Lake of the Woods.. 70. 

Champlain 123 

Ladoga 12*5 75 

M aracaybo 150 60 

Great Bear 150 40 

Ontario x8o 40 

Athabasca soo 20 

MTinnipeg.. 240 40 

Huron 950 90 

Erie 270 50 

Great Slave 300 45 

Michigan 330 60 

Baikaf. 360 35 

Superior 380 120 



SEAS. »S? 

Aral ....,».......• . 350 

Baltic........ ,.' 600 

Black 03* 

Caribbean... 1,800 

China 1*700 

Caspian .'. 640 

japan .'. 1,000 

Mediterranean 3,000 

Okhotsk 600 

Red z>4oo 

White ..:.....'... ..... 450 

OCEANS. c^**** 

Square. 

Arctic 5,000,000 

Southern xo,ooo,ooo 

Indian ao^ooo^ooo 

Atlantic 40,000,000 

Pacific 8o;ooo,ooo 



Carrying Capacity of a Ten Ton Freight 

Cap. 



Flour 90 barrels. 

Lime 70 ** 

Salt 70 « 

Whisky 60 *• 

Flour 200 sacks. 

Eggs 130 to 160 barrels. 

Wood 6 cords. 

Sheep 2oto 100 head. 

Jfogs 50 to 60 ** 

C»ttle 18 to 20 " 



Butter , . . .« ao,ooo pounds. 

Lumber 6,000 feet. 

Wheat... 340 bushels. 

Barley ; 300 " 

Apples 370 ** 

Com 400 • 

Potatoes 430 " 

Brail x,ooo • 

Oats .«ia « 

iFlaxSced .-♦<> 
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The Ontetesi Battles In HiKtory. 

The Battle of Actium, B. C. 31, in which the com' 
bined fleets of Antony and Cleopatra were defeated by 
Octavius, and imperialism established in the person of 
dctavius. 

The Battle of Arbela, B. C. 331, in which thePersians^ 
under Tarius, were defeated oy the Macedonians and 
Greeks under Alexander the Great. 

The Battle of Marathon, B. C. 490, in which the 
Athenians, under Mietiades, defeated the Persians, under 
Datis. 

The Battle of Syracuse, B. C. 413, in which the 
Athenians were defeated by. the Syracusans and their 
allies. 

The Battle of Metaurus, B. C. 2P7, in which the Car. 
thagenians, under Hasdrubul, wpre defeated by the 
Romans, under the Consuls, Caius, Claudius, Nero and 
Marcus Livius. 

The Lattle of Philippic B. C. 42, in which Brutus and 
Cassius were defeated by Octavius and Antony. The fate 
of the Republic was decided. 

The Battle of Blenheim, A. D. 1704, in which the 
French and Bavarians, under Marshal Tallard, were 
defeated by the English And their allies, under Marlbor 
ou^. 

The Battle of Chalons, A. D. 451, in which the Huns^ 
under Attila, called the " Scourge of God," were dc' 
feated by the confederate armies of Romans and Visi- 
gotks. 

Battle of Hastings, A. D. 1066, in which Harold, 
commanding the English army, was defeated by William 
the Conguerer of Normandy. 

The Battle of Lutz^n, 1632, which decided the 
religious liberties of Germany. Gustavus Adolphus was 
killed. 

The Battle of Pultowa, A. D. 1709, in which Charles 
XII. of Sweden, was defeated by the Russians, under 
Peter the Great. 

The Battle of Tours, A. D. 7^2, in which the Saracens 
were defeated by Clwrles Martei. CVtt\StwAo\a >«"a&T^s*- 
cued from Islam. 
On the2Tst of October^ igos, tlie GxeaA.'^a.NiX ^^\JQ« 
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of Trafalgar was fought. The English defeated the 
Frendi and destroyed the hopes of Napoleon as to a suc- 
cessful invasion of England. 

The Battle of Valxny, A. D. 1792, in which an invading 
army of Prussians, Austrians and Hessians, under the 
command of the Duke of Brunswick, were defeated bj 
the French, under Dumouriez. 

The Battle of Waterloo, iSi^ in which the French, 
imder Napoleon, were defeated by the allied armies of 
Russia, Austria, Prussia and England, under the Duke of 
Wellington. 



A Woman's Chance to BinRj. 

X of I per cent. , from 50 to 56 years of ag& 
fi of I per cent., from 45 to 50 years of age; 
2)4 per cent., from 40 to 45 years of age. 
3|t^ t)er cent., from 35 to 40 years of age. 
IJ^ per cent., from 30 to 35 years of age. 
10 per cent. , from 25 to 30 years of age; 
52 per cent., from 20 to 25 years of age. 
14/^ per cent., from 15 to 20 years of age. I . 

_____ * 

SOME GOOD MAXIMS. 

There is nothing better in heaven than religioa. 

Our actions of to-day are the thoughts of yesterday. 

A truthful woman is the greatest adornment of a home. 

' If you live in impure thoughts you will be impure in 
four lives. 

Profanity is more or less a profession of your loyalty 
to the devil. 

Nobody ever went to sleep indifferent to religion and 
waked up in heaven. 

A child is loved by God because it has no opinions 
and wants to learn something. 

Don*t get into anybody's way with your naturalness^ 
bat try to be yourself wherever you go. 

Run into heaven barefooted and. "VMiXt^^aA^^ i«&3bdeL 
^la miss it on account of anyth\tv^Vtv.Oafc^«i\iu 
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How to Ppesepve Eggs. 

f o each pailful of water, add two pints^ of freah slacked lime 
3ld one pint of common salt; mix well ^ Fill your barrel half full 
•Ml this fluid, put your eggs down in it any time after June, and 
hev will keep two years if ae&ired 

Facts Worth Knowing. 

tliere are 3,754 languages. 

America was discovered in 1493. 

A square mile contains 640 acres. 

Envelopes were first used in 1839. 

Tdescopes were invented in 1590. 

A barrel of rice weighs 600 pounds. 

A barrel of flour weighs 196 pounds. 

A barrel of pork weighs aoo pounds. 

A firkin of butter weighs 56 pounds. 

The first steel pen was made in z8x>. 
. A spsui is ten and seven-eighth incnes. 

A hand (horse measure) is four inches. 

Watches were first constructed in 1476. 

The fiist iron steamship was built in 183a 

Tbe first lucifer match was made in 1839. 

G<^d was discovered in California in 1848. 

Hie first horse railroad was built in 1836-7. 

The average human life is thirtv-one years. 

Coaches were first used in England in 1569. 

Modem needles first came into use in 15^5. 

Sjpace has a temperature of 200 degrees below zero. 

Kerosene was first used for lighting; purposes i^ 1896. 

Tke first newspaper was published in England in 1588. 

The first newspaper advertisement appeared in 16^2. 

Robert Bonner refused $100,000.00 for the famous trotter Maud S. 

Until X776 cotton-spinning was performed by the hand -spinning 
wheel. 

Measure 309 feet on each side and you will have a square acre 
within an inch. 

The first sewing machine was patented by Elias Howe, Jr., in 
^846. 

The first steam engine on this continent was brought from Eng- 
land in 1753. 

The first knives were used in England, and the first wheeled 
carriages in Franre in 1559. 

The national colors of the United Suies were adopted by Con- 
mu in X777 .J 

The cost of coal burned by an ocean steamer on a tnp wil" 
average $13,000. ^ 

Tke Mua mm ^50^000 miles from the cai\3fe^. *Y\i^N»XXrx \«:A:wfc. 
aaJy oae two-bUfionih of the solar heat, ^ _x- 

^J^e nearest Axed sUlt is &6,ooo,ooo,ooo niSLe% ^\%\3mjX, »»j 
•»e jnears for light to reach the earth 
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Totml Number of Pot tofllces in the United States. 

The number of postoffices of each class at the 
close of the fiscal year 30th of June, 1890, with 
comparisons, was: 



CI^SS. 



First.... 
Second. 
Third... 
Fourth. 



Total. 



1890. 


1889. 


102 

517 

2 119 

59,668 


97 

497 

2,090 

56,315 


62,401 


68,999 



1878. 

' liaoo 

31,863 



The number of new offices established in 1890 
was 4,236 

The number of new offices established in 1889 
was 2,770 



POINTS OF LAW. 

(By a Supreme Court Lawyer,) 

The advice on matters in the follow pages has 
been acquired at a great expense, and is absolutely 
correct. It can be relied upon as such. 

I^awyers' fees can be saved, and mucn annoy- 
ance and expense avoided by acting on the advice 
given here.* 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 

Introduction. — The laws governing mercantile 
transactions, and particularly such as relate to 
negotiable instruments, are, in the main, of 
very ancient origin, and are derived for the 
most part from the well established nsages of mer- 
chants, which have been adopted, sanctioned and 
con£rmed by the courts, and in many instances 
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lededared by statute. I'hese usages and customs consti- 
tnte what is called, in the language of the books, the law- 
merdiant* 

Promissory Notes, — A note of hand, as it is called, is 
a writteR promise to pay to a person certain, his order, 
or bearer, at a specified time, a given sum of money. To 
render it negotiable, that is, so that it may be transferred 
by indorsement or delivery, it must be payable to ** order" 
or ** bearer," and unless these words appear it will not be 
negotiable. Further, tiie promise must be absolute and 
uncoupled with any condition, and the time of payment 
must be certain and not dependent upon any contingency, 
Again^ the promise must be for a definite sum and must 
be payable in money. These are all of tiie essence of 
negotiability. Failing in any of the foregoing particu- 
lars, the note may still be good as a contract, but it wUi 
not be a negotiable instrument. 

It may be written upon anything capable of receiving 
written characters, in any language susceptible of trans- 
lation, and with any substance that will leave a perma* 
nent mark; hence a note written in pencil is just as valid 
as one written with ink. It need not be dated, for deliv- 
ery gives it effect, although a date is customary and 
proper, and when no time is specified it is payable on 
demand. It need not be signed at the bottom, provided 
the name of the maker elsewhere appears and was written 
with intent to bind, as: "I, John Smith, promise," etc., 
but the better way is to subscribe the note. 

The payee must be named or designated, unless the 
note is drawn to bearer, and if drawn to the maker's own 
order possesses no validity until he has indorsed it. A 
note payable to bearer is transferable by simple delivery 
and passes from hand to hand without anything 
further, and the same is true of a note payable to the 
payee's order after he has indorsed it. 'in such a case 
any holder may write over such indorsement an order to 
pay to himself. But if indorsed in full, that is to pay to 
some person certain, it can only be transferred oy the 
subsequent indorsement of such aesignated person. 

It is customary to write notes for " vabie "ttcw?^" 

hut this is not necessary, for a negotiable ivole VcK^QtVs* ^ 

consideration, and, except as between the va.^^^'^'^* vwsX 
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of consideration cannot be shown if the note was ncgpfH- 
ated in good faith and before maturity, while as between 
Uie -parties consideration may always be di^roved, even 
though expressed. The better practice, however, is to 
write them as expressing consideration. 

One who places his name on the back of a note as an 
indorser thereby enters into an undertaking with his 
assignee, as well as others into whose hands die note may 
come, that he will pay it if the maker does not; hut hie 
may protect himself against the claims of subsequent 
indorsers by making his indorsement ** without recourse." 
On the other hand, a party, by simply receiving and nass- 
ing a note while under a blank indorsement, and without 
putting his name to it, assumes no responsibility in rela- 
tion to it. ' 

,The holder or indorsee of a note has a right of action 
against every one whose name appears on the same^ 
nmether as maker or indorser, but it is his duty to present 
the note promptly at maturity and demand payment; if 
payment is refused, he should immediately notify the 
mdorsers, and a failure so to do will, in most cases, dis- 
charge the indorser from liability. He should further use 
all reasonable means to compel payment by the maker 
before resorting to the indorsers, and the law only excuses 
him from this dut^ where at the time of maturity the 
maker is hopelessly msolvent and a suit against him would 
be unavailing. 

/Prior to maturity, any person who takes a note with- 
out notice of any defect, and pays therefor a valuable 
consideration, will be protected against any equities 
existing in favor of the maker; but one who takes it as a 
mere volunteer, paying no value therefor, or one who ! 
receives it after it has become due, even though in good ' 
faith, and for value, will take it subject to all its innrm- 
ities, and any defense that would have been availing as j 
a^jnst the payee may be interposed as to them. j 

Z>//^ Bills are not dist*mgviV^a)cAfc v\ «neral effect ! 
.rom promissory notes, atvd axe g^jfjcrtvtA. \y| >QBfc ^\&& ■ 
rules and assignable in the same ma».tv«, ' ^ 

C<Tit^cateT of Deposit SLte, Vcv j.^^X.. vt^-oiiiaK^ 



iP^^!h and subject to the same 
^Jicable to that class of 



papet. 
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WarehouTe keceipts are not technically negotiable, bofc 
•land in the place of the property itself; the delivery of the 
veceipte has the same effect, m transferring the title to the 
property, as the delivery of the property itselfl They are, 
however, frequently declared negotiable paper by statute. 

Drafts, — The draft, or bill of exchange, is the oldest 
fonn of negotiable paper, and is said to have existed as 
•ear^ as the first century. Drafts are governed by the 
•Mme general rules as notes, and all the remarks of the 
ifinrezoine paragraphs concerning negotiability are equally 
vmpficable here. 

It is the duty of the holder of a bill to present it for 
acceptance without delay, and if it is payable at sight, or 
at a certain time after sight, no right of action wifl 
accrue against any person untU it has oeen so presented. 
If it be not accepted, when properly presented, or, if 
iaooepted, be not paid when due, the further duty devolves 
t^we holder to have it regularly protected by a notary 
-pMic This is essentialy however, only in Case of for* 
10)^ bnU( and is not required fpr inlai^d exchange rir 
^otes.wSimple notice in the latter case is sufficient, < ^ 

Cheeks, — A check on bank is a species of bill of e€- 
i^iange, but is governed by somewhat different rules from 
the ordinary bill. It need not be presented for acceptance, 
for a bank is bound to pay at any time if it have funds of 
the drawer on deposit; nor is it material that the holder 
delay presentment for payment. A check should, how- 
ever, DC presented immediately; this the drawer has a 
fight to expect, and the delay is at the holder's risk, for 
ifthe bank fails in the meantime, the loss falls on him, if 
the drawer had funds on deposit sufficient to have paid 
the check had it been timely presented. 

Certifving a check practically amounts to an acceptance 
and binds the bank as an acceptor. 

Checks should be drawn to order to guard against loss 
.and theft, and at the same time it acts as a receipt of the 
payee. A check is not a payment until it has b^e^ wv.^'^ 

-injMyh^a forged check the loss f-aWs otv >LVvtV>':ix^, 
■wAicIi is bound to know the signature oi \ts o^ira. ^"e^^oi^- 
£!!fr^i'^'lI'H"^^'^^'^* ^^ the check has \>^tv lT^>a^!V 
J&^^t "^"^^^ '^ chargeable oiA^ vnxXx v\, 



INNS AND INN-KEEPERS. 

An Inn is a public house for the lodging and enter- 
tainment of travelers for compensation, and the. perscn 
who' conducts such house is called an inn-keeper. Tc 
enable him to obtain his compensation the law invests ai 
inn-keeper with peculiar privileges, giving him a lien upor 
the personal property brought into the mn by the guest, 
and on the otner nana holds him to a strict degree oi 
responsibility to the guest if the jgoods are lost or stolen. 

The essential character of an inn is, that it is open foi 
all who may desire to visit it ; hence, a mere private 
boarding-house, or lodging-house, cannot, in any propei 
sense, be regarded as an inn; nor will a coffee-house oi 
restaurant come within the term. A person who enter- 
tains travelers occasionally, althoujsjh he mayrec«!ive com' 
pensation, is not an' inn-keeper, nor liable as such, pro- 
vided he does not hold himself out in that character. 

An Inn-keeper is bound to receive all travelers and way 
faring persons who may apply to him, and to provide en- 
tertainment for them, if he can accommodate tnem, unless 
they are drunk, or disorderly, or afflicted with contagiouj 
diseases. If a person be disorderly he may not only refuse 
to receive him, but even after he has ' received him ma] 
eject him from the house. 

He is further bound to exercise a high degree cv cart 

over the person and property of his guests, and is held t< 

a strict responsibility for all loss or damage which maj 

occur through his negligence. This responsibility extend 

not only to his own acts, and the acts of his servants, bu 

also to the acts of his other guests. The liability of ai 

inn-keeper commences from the time the goods an 

brought into the inn or delivered to any of the inn-keep 

er*s servants; and a delivery into the personal custcidy o 

the inn-keeper is not necessary in order to make him re 

sponsible.OHe is not liable for what are termed the act 

of God, or the public enemy; nor for property destroy© 

without his negligence by accideivt^l ^x^\ and, ^nerally 

the inn-keeper will be exonerated \i \Yv^ iv^^\^«vRfc ci\Vs 

euest occasion the loss m sucli a Vfa.7 xVvaX. Vna W ^^^ 

not have happened if the guest Yvad^se^ V\» Q^f^^^^'f! 

^t a prudent man may be reasonaY>\V e^^v^^^^^ ^^ 

^^ "^der the circumstances. 
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The strict liability of an inn-keeper has been much 
modified by statute, particularly in regard to money and 
taloables, and where the inn-keeper provides, in the office 
or some other convenient place in the hotel, an iron safe 
for the keepitig of monev, jewels, etc., and notifies his 
ginests of that tact, and the guest neglects to avail himself 
of the opportunity thus afforded, the inn-keeper wiU not 
be liable idr the losses sustained by the guest by theft or 
oflierwise. 

A guist, in the restricted and legal sense of that term, 
is the only person who is entitled to the privileges of 
protection, and to entitle him to this he must have the 
character of a traveler, a mere sojourner or temporary 
lodg^, in distmction from one whp engages for a fixed 
period^ and at a certain agreed rate; but if a party is in 
met a' wiElyfarer, and his visit is only transient, it matters 
not how long he remaihs, provided he retains this charac- 
ter Thus, regular boarders by the week or month arc 
not guests, lior are they entitled to the privileges of guests; 
and on the other hand, in the absence of an enabling 
statute, the landlord is not, as to thern, an inn-keeper, 
and as such entitled to a lien on their effects for his com^ 
pensation. 

COMMON CARRIERS. 

Generally. — A common carrier is one who undertakes 
for hire to transport the. persons or goods of such as 
choose to employ him, from one point to another, and 
who does this as a business. The law compels him to 
take the goods or persons of all who may apply and to 
make due tr^Lnsport of them; it gives hiit^ a lien on suck 
goods (>r on the baggage of passengers for his compensa- 
tion, bo^-at the same time holds him liable for all loss or 
injury, even though occurring without any fault or neg- 
lect on his part. Included under this -bead are dray and 
tmckmen, hackmen, stage coach, railway and steamboat 
companies, and indeed all who hold thems^\N^<;> v^mV ^.^ 

truisporters, either of persons or goods, 'w\\e,\\vtx \^^ \?ocv^ 
i» water. ^ 

i^J^rtTi^'^'^^^'^^'^^ — A earner oi ^^.sseTv^j,^^'^ ^ 
'^ carriages and not lo ONeT\o2A X^ifiO^ 
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vtop at proper intervals for rest or food; to cany 
fMusengers over the whole route contracted for, and to 
exercise the utmost care in protecting them from peril 
while on the journey. Failing in any of these particuUurs 
he is responsible, not only to the extent of the actual 
damage caused thereby, but frequently for pflun and 
injury lo the feelin^^. 

In the sale of a ticket for transportation the for^goinff 
^ the implied agreement on the part of the carrier, and 
the passenger on the other hand accepts such ticket and 
lontracts for passage subject to the reasonable regulatioiis 
of the company. 

A carrier of passengers is liable for any loss or damage 
to the baggage 4>f his passengers, but only to the extent 
of what may reasonably and naturally be carried as bag« 
gage. This would not include large sums of money, nor 
merchandise, and, as a rule, damages in this respect are 
limited to such articles of necessity and personal conve- 
nience as are usually carried by travelers. Nor will the 
carrier be liable for any baggage not delivered to him or 
his servants; and hence, if the passenger keeps his bo^ 
^ge about his person, or in his own hands, or within his 
sight and immediate control, he assumes the risk of loss» 
and the carrier will not be held liable unless himself in 
fault. .^ 

Carriers of Goods. — A common carriw is an insurer 
of the safe transportation and delivery of all property in- 
trusted to him for carriage, except as against such losses 
as are caused by the immediate act of God or the public 
enemy, and this liability continues until the goods ha;ve 
arrived at their destination and for a reasonable time after 
they are unloaded. But after safe delivery in the freifl4it 
depot of the carrier and a reasonable time has elapsed for 
their removal, and particularly if notice of their arrival 
has been given to the consignee, the liability of the carrier 
as such ceases, and he will hold the property as a ware* 
houseman only. In this latter event ne will oe bound to 
no more than ordinary care. 
/'Ae acts of God are held to extttv^ox^^ Vi^«^.^N»s?r&.* 
a^>/e accidents as occur i^itlkout t\iftmV«Neo.^«^;QS.T^% 
^f^cy. Kence. the carrier is not te^v^x^^^^;^^ 
occumne from natjural causes. sxicV i*& VxosV.fectw«. 
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tioOf evaporation or natural decay of perishable articles, 
Bor for toe natural and necessary wear in the course of 
transportation, provided he exercises all reaiK>nable care 
to have the loss or deterioration as little as practicable. 

Carriers, both by land and water, are bound to take 
the goods of all who offer, and if they refuse, without 
jubt excuse, are liable to an action; yet they may restrict 
their business within such limits as they may deem expe> 
dient, and are not bound to accept goods out of the usual 
line of their business. They may also qualify theb 
responsibility by notice brougnt to the knowledge of the 
^pper and assented to by nim, but cannot even then 
excuse gross negligence on their part. 

JVarehousemen are persons who receive goods and 
merchandise to be stored for hire, and is the character 
sustained by a carrier after the ^^oods have reached their 
destination. A warehouseman is bound to use ordinary 
care in preserving such goods and merchandise, and his 
neglect so to do will render him liable for any damage 
that may accrue. His liability commences as soon as the 
goods arrive at the warehouse. 

SUeping Cars. — Though sleeping cars are, compara- 
tively, a modem invention, their wide use and general 
adoption by the public has already created quite a vol- 
nminous mass of law upon the subject, and the rights, 
both of the companies and the public, have become tol- 
erably well defined. The service of the railway com- 
panies and of the sleeping car companies, though 
rendered in connection, are entirely separate and distinct. 
The business of the former is to furnish transportation, 
of the latter to provide accommodations that travelers 
may sleep, and in so doing they deal only with persons 
who are provided with tickets entitling them to trans- 
portation by the railway company over whose lines they 
operate -, 

The s«eieping car companies are not common carriers, 

like the nulway companies, nor are they &\xb\^Q;t \.^ xXsr. 

duties or responsibilities of carriers, nor can \5aa^ \>^ torci.^ 

s^efvdas inn-keepers, though performm^ maiiv'^i oi \\v€\t 

^J»o« Tbeyare not, therefore, insurets ol \>cie ^'^^'^'^ 

^^^^»;^r telcen into the car by otvev.\vo V^^ ^^^^ 

'"^"^ ^^e use of a berth. They are^Yvovvevex, \>oMXvew-^ 



afford protection to a sleeping passenger, and to exercise 
a reasonable care that he does not suffer loss. The 
faithful performance of this 'undertaking is the limit of 
their duty in this respect. They must keep a watch dur- 
ing the night to see that no unauthorized persons intrude 
themselves into the car, and take reasonable care to 
prevent thefts by the occupants; failing in this, they are 
liable for neglect. • 

The measure of their liability is limited to the value of 
such articles as are usually and ordinarily* carried for 
comfort and convenience: the small articles usually 
carried in the hand, the clothing and personal ornaments 
of the passenger, and a reasonable sum of money for 
traveling expenses. 

The nature of the employment of the sleeping car 
companies is public, and in this respect is the same sis a 
common carrier or inn-keeper. They must- treat aU 
persons with fairness, and without uhjust jdiscrimination. 
Where there are berths not engaged; it is their duty to 
furnish them to unobjectionable applicants on tender of 
the customary price. 

The passenger, when he is assigned a berth* impliedly 
agrees to conduct himself in a quiet and orderly manner, 
to take good care of the' berth while in his possession, 
and surrender the same at the end of his ■ journey in as 
•^od condition as when assigned to him, necessary wear 
excepted. The company, on the other hand, impliedly 
agrees that it will use ordinary and proper" means to pre- 
serve ordet in the car during the joiimey, and especially 
during the sleeping hours; that it will furnish such con- 
veniences as are necessary to the health and comfort of 
the passenger and permit him to quietly and peaceably 
occupy the berth engaged by him'during the journey. 

THE LAW OF THE ROAD. 

General Principles. — To prevent collisionSj and to se- 

cure the safety and convenience of travelers meeting and 

passing each other up6n the hig^viscy , ^^.c^sAfc <aS. tvjNss&Vasv 

oeen adop'ed which constitutes wYv3L\.\s^\3L«^V^tfi^3»« Ki\ 

tAe road These rules, originaWy ^^^^f^'SJS^S^ 

?rr»; '" '"^">^ instances, blen Te-eivacle^ ^tA^««^>^ 

'^^^to, and are of general and u«^\f ortn o>ascr^^^> v . 
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parts of the United States. ■ In general, they apply to 
private waysy ^ well as public rdads, and, indeed, extend 
to all places appropriated, either by law or in fact, for 
thepurposes of travel. ' 

Tlie fundamental rule^ applicable alike to all who use a 
traveled way, is, that every person must exercise reason- 
able care, adapted to the place and circumstances, to 
prevent collision and avoid accidents, and to this all other 
^mles are subsidiary. No one will be entitled to redress for an 
injury sustained on the highway where his own negligence 
contributed to such injury, nor will the fact that a fellow- 
traveler fails to observe the law in the use of the roai" 

• absolve another who is in the right from the duty of ex- 
ercising ordinary care to avoid injury to himself or to 
prevent injury to the party who is in the wrong. At the 
same time, a person lawfully using a public highway has a 
right to assume that a fellow-traveler will observe tne law 
and exercise ordinary care and prudence, and to govern 
his own conduct in determining his use of the road 
accordingly. This assumption he may rely on, not to 
jtii^ify carelessness on his own part, but to warrant him in 
ooisuing his business in a convenient manner. 

Vehicles. — It is a primary rule that vehicles meeting on 
a highway must bear or keep to the right. This, how- 
ever , aoplies only to passing vehicles, for a person having 
before mm the entire road free from carriages or other 
obstructions, and having no notice of any carriage behind 
him, is at liberty to travel upon any part of the way as 
suits his convenience or pleasure, and no blame can be 
imputed to him. But while a traveler may well occupy 
any part of the road if no other «is using any portion of it, 
he must, upon aU occasions of the meeting of another, 
reasonably turn to the right; and in all cases of a crowdeei 
condition of a thoroughfare must keep to the right of the 
center or traveled part of the way. A driver may, indeed, 
pass on the left side of the road, or across it, for the pur- 
pose of stopping at a house, a store, or otViei c\y\^c\. q>t!l 
ihsU side; but be must not interfere or 6V)sX.t>3lcX ^tv-qICmx 
jMwfuff^ passing on that side; andii T:iedoe^,>aft ^.c\s»^^ 

AispenJ, and must answer for the cotvseqvxexvce^ o\ >sns 

2S?i^?/^{^°^ In such case he must v^^^ ^'^^n ^ 
mit^mtil tbeperson on that side of thev^a^^aasv^^^sse^^ 
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Where two drivers are moving m the same direction, 
the one in advance is entitled to the road, .provided he 
does not obstruct it, and is not bound to turn out for the 
other if there is room for the latter to pass on either 
side ; if, however, there is not sufficient room to pass, the 
foremost traveler should yield an eaual share of ttie road, 
on request made, if that is practicable. If it is not prac> 
ticable, then they must defer passine until they reach 
more favorable grounds. If the leading traveler then 
refuses to complv with the request to permit the other to 
pass him, he will be answerable for such refusal. Ordi- 
narily, when a driver attempts to pass another on n 
public road, he does so at his peril, and will be held 
Responsible for all damages which he causes to the one 
whom he attempts to pass, and whose right to the proper 
use of the road is as great as his, unless the latter is 
guilty of such recklessness, or even gross carelessness, as 
would bring disaster upon himself. 

The rule rec^uiring persons meeting upon the highwaj^ 
to keep to the right is not imperative, however, and where 
a driver cannot safely turn to the rieht onn* meting another 
vehicle, the law will absolve him from neg.^gence in not 
attempting impossibilities ; but where it is ii "^t practica- 
ble to pass to the right, either of the travelers should 
stop a reasonable time until the other passes ; nor will 
the rule apply in the winter season, when the v'epth of 
snow renders it difficult or impossible to ascertain where 
the center of the road is. In such cases the center g ^ the 
road is the beaten or traveled track, without reference *'o 
the worked part of the road. Again, the rule does not 
apply when one vehicle js passing along one street and 
another is passing into said street from a cross street. 

A traveler is bound to keep his harness and carriage in 
good condition, and is liable for any damage that may 
result from a failure to do so; he must not drive at an 
immoderate rate of speed, and must yield the road to a 
i&«a v/er or loaded vehicle. 
-^^^s/riaffsarenot govemedby l\ieaamfe%\x\tv^^\sX.\\iiRa 
tliac apply to drivers of vehicles, atvd \3&\XBX5t>j «Ji\ \>ftaX'^ 
^^"f red of them IS to exercise prudejit c«.tft >MAftxNXsfe 
^fl^f <^^>'-umstances. They need tvot Vuxv. o>^v ^«J 
^^"^'^r direction or meeting anovYvet WxT.^m^xv« 
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««fticle» but in crowded thoroughfares must k^ep to th^ 
fxropef side in passing, and must yield the traveled part 
of tae road to a wagon. 

Pedestrians have a right to use the carriage- way a£ 
fvidl as the sidewalk, and drivers must exercise reasooablf 
care , to. avoid injuring them, but a foot-passenger id 
crossing the street of a city has,no prior right of wai» 
over a passing vehicle; both are bound to act witL 
pmdence to avoid an accident, and it is as much the 
daty of the pedestrian to look out for passing vehicles a^ 
it is for the driver to see that he does not run over 
any one; nor does the rule requiring vehicles to keep to 
the right apply to carriages and foot-passengers, for, as 
r^i^eras a K^t-passenget, a carriage may go on either 
floe. 

LANDLORD AND TENANT. 

TTie relation of landlord and tenant exists by virtue of 
a contract for the use or occupation of lands or tene- 
mentSy either for a definite period, for life, or at will It 
is usually created by express contract, but its existence 
will be implied by law whenever there is an ownership 
9& land on the one baud and an occupation of it by per- 
mission on the other. In every such case it will be pre 
Slimed that the occupant intends to compensate the owncjf 
lot such use. While the relation may be inferred from a 
variety of circumstances, the most obvious acknowledge 
toient is the payment of rent. If a tenant under an express 
i^ontract.hold over after the termination of his term, the 
lan'^iord may consider him as a tenant, and, indeed, is so 
■siKlerstood, unless he takes some steps to eject him. If 
the landlord receives rent from him, or by any other act 
admits the tenancy, a new leasing begins, and can only 
(ne terminated by a proper notice to quit. 

The rights and obligations of the parties are usually 
considered as having commenced from the date of the 
lease, if there be one, and no other l\xfte\vas\i^txv ^^^v^- 
nated as the comraencement of the tenaivc^ , ot , \^ ^Oaex^ 
be no date from the delivery of the paioet^K^ ^xAK^'*^^'^^ 
be no jwritings, from the time the lenaoaX. e»X.et«.^^sNX< 
possession. 

^^ ^nd/ord is bound to protect t\ift ^^^^^ 
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kis tenaHt, and to defend him against every one asserting 
a paramount right. Nor can the landlord do any act 
himself cedculated to disturb the enjoyment of the toiant. 
He must, unless otherwise agreed, pay all taxes and assess- 
ments on the property, and all other charges of his own 
creation; and if the tenant, in order to protect himself in the 
enjoyment of the land, is compelled to make a payment 
which should have been made by the landlord, he may 
call upon his landlord to reimburse him, or deduct the 
amount from the rent. * 

The landlord has no right of possession during the con- 
tinuance of the lease, nor indeed any substantial rights 
in the property further than such as may be necessary to 
protect his reversionary interests. He may go upon the 
premises peaceably and during reasonable hours, for the 
purpose of viewing same and ascertaining whether any 
waste or injury has been committed, and may make such 
repairs as are necessary to prevent waste; but he is under 
no obligation to make any repairs, nor does he guarantee 
that the premises are reasonably fit for the purposes for 
which they were taken. Nor can the tenant make any 
repairs at the expense of the landlord in the absence of a 
special agreement. 

'The tenant is entitled to all the rights incident to 
possession, and to the use of all the privUeges appendant 
to the land, and, on the other hand, is personally liable 
for any misuse of same, or any nuisance or obstruction 
he may erect. He must use the premises in such a man- 
ner that no substantial injury snail be done them, and 
that they may revert to the landlord at the end of the 
term unimpaired by any negligent or willful conduct on 
his part. He must keep the premises in fair repair at his 
own expense, but is not bound to rebuild structures which 
have accidentally become ruinous during his occupation; 
aor is he answerable for incidental wear and tear, nor 
accidental fire, or fiood. 

He must further punctually pay the rent reserved, or 
if none have been specifically reserved, then such reason- 
able compensation as the premises are fairly worth. In 
the absence ofspecial agreement lie im^sli^a^Y only for the 
Mmehebas had the Jfenefvclal en\o7mcrL\.,'b>a.\.*\lVt\a& 
Agreed to pay (or an entire teim, as ^ \>3\ft xvox^asio ^'st 



of aji eviction will excuse him fiom sucb iiayjneiii. If 
lie a evicted b; a third person, or if the iandlord urma^ 
iim by the erection of a naiaance, ot renders the prem- 
ise! untenantable, or makes his occupation so uncoiufort- 
■ 1 justify his removal, he will be discharged from 



\e payment of^tei 

The rifihta and 1 , . 

a the immediate parties, but attach to all pcrs< 



3 and liabilities of the relat 



lowhom the estate is transferred, or who may 

tie possession of the premises. A landlord may not 
violate his tenant's rights by a sale of the properly, nor 
can the tenant avoia his responsibility by assigning his 
term. The purchaser of the properly becomes, in one 
case, the landlord, with all his rights and remedies, while 
in the other the assignee of the tenant assumes all the 
respond bililies of the latter, but the originnl lessee ii not 
thereby discharged from his obligations. 

Tie tenancy may be terminated in a variety of ways. 
If for a definite time, at conditioned on the happening of 
a certain event, it expires by its own limitation, and 
usually, when depending upon the express conditions of a 
lease, no notice to quit is necessary. If from yeiir to 
year, or at wilt, a notice is always necessary. This must 
be in writing, and explicitly require the tenant to surren- 
der up the premises. It must be served upon the tenant 
and afford the statutory notice in regard to time. A 
breach of any of the covenants of the lease will forfeit 
the tenant's nghts, and when a tenancy has been termi- 
nated, by whatever cnuie, the landlord's right to re-enter 
1 kbsolnte. 



Tbp breat bell in the world is the great bell of Mos- 
CQiw, at the fiiot of the Kremlin. Its circumference at 
tbe ixittom b nearly 68 feet, aitd iti hnght more than 2i 
fefct. In it* Montest pert it is 23 inches thick, and its 






(apposed^ to have been occasioned by 
o thrown upon it when \waMi Vi *» 
d over it being on &ie. 
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SUNSET COLORS.— A gray, towering sunset, of 

le where the sky is green or yellowish ^een, indicates 
ffila. A red simrise, with clouds lowermg later in the 
noming, also indicates rain. 

HALO (SUN DOGS).— By halo we mean the largt 
circles, or parts of circles, about the^sun or moon. A 
ImJo occurring after fine weather indicates a storm. 

CORONA. — By this term we mean the small colored 
circles frequently seen around the sun or moon. A 
corona growmg smaller indicates rain; growing larger, 
Uar weather. 

RAINBOWS. — A morning rainbow is regarded as a 
sign of rain; kn evening rainbow of fair weather. 

.§KY COLOR. — A deep blue color of the sky, even 
when seen through clouds, indicates fair weather: a grow- 
ing whiteness, an approachmg storm. 

FOd. — Fogs indicate settled weather. A morning 
fog usually breaks away before noon. 

VISIBILITY. — Unusual clearness of the atmosphere 
pnus"Al brightness or twinkling of the stars, indicate rai» 

^ ^OUPS. — In observing clouds, we observe thei 
kiads, motions and outlines. The clouds frequently 
called ** mare's tails " we term CirrL They are marke< 
hf their light texture, fibrous and sundered as in th4 
* mare's taiV* or interlacing as in the far-spreading white 
doud, which produces the halo. Small, re|;ularly formed 
croups of these clouds are frequently seen m fair and set- 
tled weather. The Cirri are also the clouds on the fore- 
part of the storm. In this case they are usually more 
abundant, their outline is very ragged, and they generally 
blend into a white, far-reaching cloud-bank. Tne cloud 
well known as "cotton bales," or " thunder heads," we 
term cumulus. When they appear during the heat of the 
day and pass away in the evening, continned fair weathei 
may be expected. When they increase with rapidity, 
sink into Jne lower part of the atmosphere, und remain 
SIS the evening approaches, rain is at hand. If loose 
patches appear thrown out from their surfaces, showers 
may be expected. The clouds usually seen after night- 
fall, lying m one horizontal plane, dnd not of ^«a.to^l<QSNl^ 
Are attendant on fine weather. SlBaSL^VdM^HsdBI C£:mi^ 
mnd dark scud wdicate rain 
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BAROMETER.— In using tke barometer, we should 
notice whether it be greatly above or below the mean 
heidit and the rapidity oi its rise or fall. If it be higher 
and steady, continued fair, though not cloudless weather 
may be expected. If it be lower and falling, rain, or at 
least damp, cloudy weather, is at hand. A rapid rise or 
fall (greater than aoi inch per hour) indicates continned 
unsettled weather and much wind. 

FROST.-* The first frost and last frost are nsuaUj 
preceded by a temperature very much above the mean. 



HKIGHTS OF WATBBFAIXS. 

FSKT. 

Cerosola Cascade, Alps, Switzerland . , . . 2,400 

Falls of Arve, Savoy , . 1,100 

Falls of St. Anthony, Upper Mississippi 60 

Falls of Temi, near Rome 30a 

Fryer's, near Lochness, Scotland. , 20Q 

Genesee Falls, Rochester, N. Y 96 

Lanterbaum, Lake Theen, Switzerland. 900 

Lidford Cascade, Devonshire, England . 100 

Missouri Falls, North America 90 

Natchikin Falls, Kamschatka jpo 

Niagara Falls, North America 164 

Mont Morency Falls, Canada, Quebec 250 

Nile Cataracts, Upper Fgjrpt. , . c , . . , 40 

Passaic Falls, New Jersey 71 

Tivoli Cascade, near Rome . . . ao 

Waterfall Mountain Cascade, South Africa 85 

Great fire at Washington, broke out December 15, 
1883. Great fire in New York occurred in December, 
1885. Over ^00 buildings and $20,000,000 worth of 
property was destroyed. The second great fire occurred 
on September 6, 1839. Over $10,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty was destroyed. Great fire at Chicago, IlL, was m 
October, 1871. 

/tunes Fisk wa3 shot in the Grand Centtal Uotd 
Broadway, N. Y., on January.^ 1^3*. 
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INTBRB8T LAWS AND STATUTES OP 

LIMITATIONS. 



States and Teru 

TOKISS. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Arisona 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Ddaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia.. 

Idaho.... ^ , 

Illinois . . . r 

Indiana 

Iowa..... 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 



Inturbst Laws. 



Legal 
Rate. 



Maryland 

Massachusetts .. 

M'chigta 

Minnesota ^ 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Ndxaska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico . . . . 

New York* 

Nordi Carolina.. 

<Hiio....' 

Ongon .... ... 

J'leaasylvania . ... 

XhoJe Island. .... 



8 

6 

zo 

7 
xo 

6 

7 
6 
6 
8 
7 

lO 

6 
6 
6 

7 
6 

5 
6 

6 

6 

7 

7 
6 

6 

lO 

7 

lO 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
8 
6 
6 



Rate Al- 
lowed by 
Contract. 



^*r ct, 

8 

lO 

Any rate. 
Any rate. 
Any rate 
6 

13 

6 

lO 

Any rate. 

8 

i8 

8 

8 

ID 

13 

lO 

8 

Any rate. 

6 
Any rate. 

lO 
lO 
lO 
lO 

Any rate. 

lO 

Any rate. 
6 
6 

13 

6 
8 
8 

lo 
6 
Anv rate 



Statutbs 
OP Limitations. 



Judg- 
ments, 
Years. 



ao 

lO 

a 

5 

6 

»7 
ao 

ai 

xa 

ao 

7 
6 

7 

20 
30 

5 

15 

lO 
20 
12 

30 

6 

lO 

7 
5 
6 

5 
6 

3C 
30 

15 

30 
lO 

S 

«o 



Notes, 
Years. 



6 
5 

3 

4 
6 

»7 
6 
6 

3 
5 

7 

5 

xo 

zo 

ID 

5 

15 
5 
6 

3 
6 
6 
6 
6 

lO 

6 

5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
3 



counts. 
Years. 






6 
6 
6 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4. 

5 

6 

5 

3 

a ' 

3 
6 

3 

6 

a 
6 

3 
5 

a 

5 

4 
6 
6 

4 
6 

I 



v\ 
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INTEREST LAWS, Etc.— (ContinAed.) 



States akd Tbr- 

SITORIB& 



Intef^st Laws. 



Legal 
Rate. 



Rate Al- 
lowed by 
Contract 



Statutes LxMiTATioNBh, 



Judg- 
ments, 
Years. 



Notes, 
Years. 



Open 
Ac- 
counts, 
Years. 



South Carolina . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah.j>. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington Ter 
West Virginia. . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



ferct 

7 
6 
8 
zo 
6 
6 

lO 

6 
7 

X3 



^er ct. 

Any rate. 

zo 

za 

Any rate. 

6 

8 

Any rate. 

6 

zo 

Any rate. 



zo 


6 


zo 


6 


IS 


4 


5 

8 


4 
6 


zo 
6 


1 


zo 


zo 


30 


6 


5 


5 



6 
6 

a 
s 
6 

-• 

3 

I 



*New York has by a recent law legalized any rate of interest o» 
call loans of $5,000 or upward, on collateral security. 

Value of merchandise and of gold and silver coin and bullion im- 
ported into and exported from the United States from Z870 to 
z888, inclusive ; also annual excess, of imports or of exports — 
specie values. 



Year 

ending 

June 30. 



Total 
exports. 



Imports. 



Excess of 
exports 

over 
imports. 



Excess of 
imports 

over 
exports. 



Z870 . . 
Z871 . . 
Z873 . . 

1873 . . 

1874 . . 

1875 . . 

1876 . . 

1877 . . 
Z878 . . 
1879 . . 
z88o .. 
z88i .. 
x88a . . 
Z883 . . 

1884 . . 

1885 • • 
jSS6 . . . 

rSS^ . . . 
jS88 



•/ 



$450,927,434 
541,262,166 
524,055,120 
607,088,490 

652,913.44s 
605,574,853 
596,890,973 

658,637,457 
728,605,891 
735,436,882 

852,781,577 
921,784,193 
799,959,736 

855,659,73s 
807,646,99a 
784,421,280 

753,280,002 I 



$462,377,587 
541,493,708 
640,338,766 
663,617,147 
595,861,248 
553,906,153 
476,677,871 
492,097,540 
466,872,846 
466,073,775 
760,989,056 
753,240, X25 

767, 1 ",964 

751,670,305 

705,123.955 
620,769,652 

674,029,792 

75a»490v56o 
7«3»a»7.799 



$ 57,052,197 

91,668,700 
120,213,102 
166,539,917 
261,733,045 
269,363,107 

91,792,521 
168,544,068 

32,847,772 
103.989,430 
102,523,037 
163,651,628 

77,958,448 



$ 1 1,45®, 153 

231,54a 

116,283,646 

56,528,651 






□ CnQBDlarc 



VIOTBD STATES CtTSTOKI OCTIBS. 

(ABRIDQID.) 

AnUoulB lot breeding purpowa 1 "uflcaleBr" 

" oiherwlsB ^ XI pprceci. 

Ale, Poller and Beer, In buttlei _ 40 cu per g:B 

" " " to cukB aOcenuper 

Booki. cbBrta, nev. SS pet cent 

" ■' tor CollezM, Llbnrtee. 

or printed more lEui 90 yesr*. or 









Bitnue, muintaetnni of.— 
CvpetH, AnboBSOB, Aim 

■UmiTen'tvluiiBroTroom.,.'. 1 IDperceni' ' 

" BraseeU, T*pesti7. prlnled on j 89 eta [wr pq ] 

tl»w»rp, or otherwise 1 « per cent 



BnuielB, flgsred oi 



40 per cent 
_T™bloJiQi[rajiu_tiiree plj, Bnd|lOcW pet io j 



Wonlsd (^iis TenetlaiL „ 

VBlyet, Patent or Tspeslpj,! 40 
pilntedoD tbe wupor othet^lael 4 



<ailii*^PoKelsiaMidPiulBnWBte,piiiiD SS pet cent 
" Glided, DmBmenledotdecoflted 60 petisnl 

Ogui, Ctemott, a»d ClgarettM. j ^^« P" " 

tllcwka 45 pet cent 

m^i.i b.ii I . „. I I H els per 



'• UnBn 40petc 

" Bilk compoDeiit.- ~ hoplic 

" AU oUiei deacilptlonB. U per c 

Co&l and Coke, bttamlnon* T5 at p 

Coral, cot or raannrKtorEd S> pet r 

Cotleir. Tiblo, etc ...._ j '"jud 3 

■■ Pen. JKk and Pocket Knlve*, \ '^^'^'b 
1 oUier preclong Btonei, i j^ pg, ^ 

, •~"Bn«e't.'. 10 per c 

" ; Bet. - BOpetc 

MpWWttg l _ KB pete 



:o WS per doi 
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out and plated ware, etc 35 per cent 

Glass ware * flO per cent 

Gloves, Kid 50 per cent 

Gold and silver ware, etc 45 per cent i^ 

Gnns 26 per cent 

Hay 94 per ton t^ 

Household effects, in nse abroad one j |i_. 

year and not for sale I 

Instmments, professional and in use... free 

Iron, Pig and Scrap A cts per 9) 

Jewelry— Gold, Silver or imitation 50 per cent 

'* Jet and Imitation of S5 per cent 

Laces, Silk 60 per cent 

'*^ Silk and Cotton 50 per cent 

"* Thread 86 per cent 

Leather, mannfactnres of 35 per cent 

Linen— Table, Toweling, etc 35 per cent 

Machinery, brass or iron 45 per cent 

*' copper or steel 45 per cent 

Oils— Animal 30 per cent 

'• Castor 80 cts per gallon. 

" Olive 35 cts per gallon. 

Paintings 15 per cent 

" if work of an American artist, free 

" Frames for ditto 35 per cent 

Photographs S5 per cent 

Pipes — Meerschanm, Wood, and of all 
other material, except common 

clay 70 per cent 

Prints or Engravings 25 per cent 

Rubber Boots, Shoes, and other articles 

wholly of rubber (not fabricfe) . ... 30 per cent 
'• Bracep, Suspenders, Webbing, j 60 cts per 9) and 00 

etc., unless in part silk ( per cent 

" Silk. Cotton, VTorsted or Leather 50 per cent 

Saddles and Harness 35 per cent 

Shawls— Silk 60 per cent 

" Camel's Hair or other wool ] %ef%n? * *^^ ^ 

Silk — Dress and Piece 50 per cent 

Smokers' Articles 70 per cent 

Snaflf 50 cts per lb 

Soap— Castile 1% cts per BD 

" Fancy, Perfumed, Toilet and 

Windsor 20 per cent 

Statuary, Marble 15 per cent 

Stereoscopic views, on glass or paper.. 60 per cent 

Spirits—Brandy, Whisky, Gin, etc $8.50 per proof gallon 

Umbrellas — Silk or Alpaca 55 per cent 

Velvetr-^llk \^c^^^^'' "" *°^ '^^' 

Velvet -Cotton or moBtly coUoiv ^^U;^^«^^^<^^^^x 
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Watcbee 85 per cent 

Wines— All sHU Wines, sach as Sherry 60 cts per gallon 

Claret, or Hock, in casks 91.60 per case 

Ditto, in bottles of 1 pint and less 1.60 per case 

Ditto, in bottles of over 1 pint and 

less than 1 quart 1.70 per doz 

All Champagnes and Sparkling Wines * 

in bottles of y» pints or less 2.00 per doz 

Ditto, in bottles of over % pint and 

not more than 1 pint 4.00 per doz 

Ditto, in bottles of over 1 pint and 

not more than 1 quart 8.00 per doz 

Ditto, in bottles of over 1 quart (extra) 2.50 per gallon 



s 

U 



u 

CO 

-a 



ARTICLES FREE OF DUTY. 

Actors* costumes and effects intended for personal 
use. 

Animals for breeding purposes. 

Antiquities not for sale. 

Articles and tools of trade. 

Art works of American artists. 

Bed feathers. 

Birds, lani and water fowl. 

Books printed over 20 years. 

Books printed in other than the English language. 

Coal — anthracite. 

Cocoa. 

Coffee. 

Collections of antiquities, etc., for use in colleges, 
museums, incorporated societies, etc. 

Diamonds, rough. 

Effects of American citizens dying abroad, if ac- 
companied by Consular certificate. 

Engravings (engraved over 20 years). 

Farina. 

Fertilizers. 

Fruits and nuts. 

Fur9» undressed. 

Hides^ raw. 

Soasehold effects in use abroad onw ou^ -^^"ax ^»^ 
not for sale. 



I 
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India rubber. 

Mineral waters, natural. 

Mother of pearl, unmanufactured. 

Natural history specimens (not for sale). 

Newspapers. 

Periodicals. * 

Personal effects when old and in use over a year. 

Plants, trees and shrubs. 

Rags, other than wool. 

Rubber — crude. 

Scientific instruments. 

Skins — ^raw. 

Tapioca. 

Tea. 

United States manufactures forwarded to foreign 

countries and returned. 
Wax, Vegetable and Mineral. 

LARGEST CITIES OF THE EARTH. 

POPULATION ACCORDING TO LATEST CENSUS, 

Adrianople, Turkey 778,608 

■ Amsterdam, Holland 399,424 

Antwerp, Belgium 216,779 

Baltimore, United States 433,547 

Barcelona, Spaiu 272,481 

Bangkok, India (est.) 600,000 

Berlin, Prussia 1,315,287 

Belfast, Ireland 208,122 

Birmingham, England 454,835 

Bombay, India 773,196 

Boston, United States 446,507 

Bordeaux, France 240,582 

Breslau, Prussia ,.. 229,640 

Bradford, England 235,056 

Bristol, England, 229,361 

Brooklyn, United States 804,377 

Brussels, Belgium 469,317 

Buda Pesth, Hungary 422,567 

J?uc/zarest. lioumania. ^\^,^3Rfc 

Buenos Ayres, Argentine "Rep>i\A\c...; ^'^^^^ 
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Canton, China 1,600,000 

Cairo, Egypt 368,108 

Calcutta, India 871,504 

Chicago, United States 1,098,576 

Cincinnati, United States 296,309 

Constantinople, Turkey 878,565 

Copenhagen, Denmark 286,900 

Dresden, Saxony 246,086 

Dublin, Ireland 353,000 

Edinburgh, Scotland 236,002 

Poochow, China 630,000 

Fatschaw China (est.) 400,000 

Genoa, Italy 179,515 

Glasgow, Scotland 674,095 

Hankow, China 775,000 

Hamburg, Germany 315,033 

Hangtscheu-fi, China (est.) 400,000 

Hutchew, China (est.) 200,000 

Hyderabad, India 354,692 

Jangtschaw, China 360,000 

Jongping, China (est.) 200,000 

Kioto, Japan 264,559 

Leeds, England 375,449 

Leinkhong, China (est.) 250,000 

Lisbon, Portugal 518,884 

Lisle, France 188,272 

Liverpool, England 604,562 

London, England 4.351,738 

Lucknow, India 201,303 

Lyons, France 401,930 

Madras, India 405,848 

Madrid, Spain 472,228 

Manchester, England 378,800 

Marseilles, France 376,143 

Melbourne, Australia 437,785 

Mexico, Mexico 350,000 

Milan, Italy 321,839 

Moscow, Russia 'X^^^'SSf^ 

Mnnich, Bavaria ^^\,^^^. 

Naples, Italy, ,, i^\^W 
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New Orleans, United States 241,995 

New York, United SUtes 1,600,000 

Nottingham, England 287,812 

Odessa, Rnssia 270,643 

Osaka, Japan 432,005 

Palermo, Italy 244,921 

Paris, France 2,344,550 

Pekin, China (est.) 600,000 

PhUadelphia, United States 1,044,895 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 782,724 

Rome, Italy 273,268 

Salford, England 208,017 

Salonica, Turkey 966.308 

San Francisco. United States 297,090 

Schaohing, China (est) 500,000 

Shanghai, China 835,000 

Sheffield, England 261,808 

Siangteu, China 1,300,000 

Singan-fu, China 1,600,000 

St Louis, United States 450,246 

St. Petersburg, Russia 978.809 

Stockholm, Sweden 234,990 

Sutchaw, China (est) 600,000 

Sydney, Australia 357.865 

Taijien fu. China (est) 260,000 

Taiwam-fu, China (est) 235,000 

Teheran, Persia 2^0 000 

Teng«schan-fu, China (est) 230,000 

Tientsing. China 950,000 

Tokio, Japan 1,165,048 

Tsinau-fu, China (est) 200,000 

Tschautshau-fu. China 1,600,000 

Tschingtu-fu, China (est) 800,000 

Tschungkingfu, China (est) 600.000 

Turin. Italy 252,836 

Vienna, Austria 1,860,000 

Warsaw, Poland 454,898 

Weihein, China (est) ^*^f«*^ 



POPUUTION OF CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 

ooMTAOiDre 6.000 nrHABTTAirrB Ain> otkr. with thvir 

rorULATXOM IM 1S80 AKD IN 1870. 



CENSUS OF I890. 

1890 1880 

Adams, Hats 9,I06 6.601 

Adrtoa,Miob 9;2S0 7.84* 

AlTOll,0 27,708 16.61* 

An>any,lir.Y 9i,640 90.768 

Albaquerqne, N. M 6,068 2.316 

AlexMidria, Ya 14,318 13,669 

Alle^rbeny, Pa 104,967 78,682 

Allentown. Pa 26.183 18,063 

Alliance. O 7,698 4,626 

Alpena. Mich 11,228 6,188 

Alton,III 10.184 8,976 

Altoona,Pa 30,209 19.710 

Amesbury, Mass 9,797 3,366 

Americas, Oa 6,336 8,636 

Amsterdam, N.Y 17,264 9,466 

Anderson, Ind 10,759 4,128 

Andover, Mass ....6,129 6,169 

Annapolis.Md 7.625 6,642 

Ann Arboi\MIch 9,509 8,061 

AppIeton,Wis U,826 8,006 

Asbeyille.N. C 10,443 2.616 

Asfiland.Pa 7,376 6,062 

Ashland. Wis 16,145 900 

Ashtabnla^O 8,316 4,446 

Astoria, Ore 7,071 2.80S 

Atchison, Kan 14,122 15406 

Athol,Mass 6,818 4.307 

Athens, Oa 8,628 6.099 

Atlantic City, N.J 13,038 6.477 

Atlanta, Oa 65,515 87,409 

AUleborq,Mass 14.302 il,lii 

Anbnm,N.T 25.887 21.924 

Anbnm,Me 11.228 9:556 

Augusta, Oa 33.152 21.891 

AQflrnsta. Me 10.521 8.665 

Aurora, 111 19.6.14 11.873 

Austin, Tex 15.324 10,013 

Baltimore, Md 433.547 332.818 

Bangor, Me 19.090 16.856 

Batayia,N.Y 7,200 4,845 

Baton Roage,La 10,397 7,197 

Battle Creek, Mich 13490 7.063 

Bath.Me 3,713 7.874 

BayCity,Mich 27,836 80,698 

B«yonne,N. J 18.996 9,372 

Beatrice, Neb 13,921 2,447 

Beaver Falls, Pa 9,734 6.104 

Beloit,Wis 6,276 4,790 

Bellaire.O 9,901 8.025 

Be}JevWe,jn 15.860 1SSJW& 

BethJehem, Pa CtSO !i,\«i 

BMdetord, Me VkjiSA la^BV 
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12,090 

8,438 
10.006 
69^22 

1.307 
13,670 
63.180 
13,884 

"2.612 

8.665 
10,610 

5.581 

3,269 

5.426 

3,126 

4.873 

6,744 

7.363 

4.518 

1.400 

5.714 
i*t* • . • • 

1,999 
639 

7.054 

3.517 

4.251 

1.043 
21.789 

6.:f.9 
17. 2-^5 

6.169 
ir>,3J»9 

7.808 
11.162 

4.4!;8 
267.364 

8,289 

3.890 

6,498 

5,838 

7,371 

7,064 

3.834 
624 

1420 

4.396 

4.033 

W& 
^^ 
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Greston. Iowa 7,119 6,081 

Comberland, Md. 10,080 10,601 

Dallas, Tex 38,140 10,SM 

Danbury, Conn I9;)85 ll.«6 

Danytlle, 111 11,628 7.TSJ 

Danyille,Pa 9.073 8.SM 

Danyille,Va 10,285 T,738 

Danren.MaM 7,i4« 6,608 

I>ajton,0 68,868 38,878 

Davenport. Iowa 26,161 21y8Sl 

Decatur, III 16,841 9^7 

Dedham, MaM 7.116 6.2SS 

Defiance, O 7,681 6J07 

Delaware. O 8.202 6,894 

DenlBon,Tez 10,969 

Denver. Colo 106,670 36,629 

Dee Moines, la 50,067 22^08 

Detroit. Mich 206,669 116,340 

Dover, N. H 12,779 11,887 

Dubuque, Iowa. 30,147 22,264 

Dti Bols, Pa 6,187 2,718 

Dnluth.Minn 32,726 6,416 

Dunkirk, N.T 9,402 7.948 

Dunmore, Pa 8,242 6.161 

Saston, Pa 14,194 ll,924 

E. Liverpool, 10,947 6,668 

B. Portland. Ore 10,481 2,934 

B. Sagrlnaw, Mich 46,137 19,016 

K. St. Louis Jll 16,166 9,186 

EauClaire,Wi8 17,438 10.119 

Blgin, III 17,429 8,787 

Elteabeth, N. J 37,670 28,229 

Elkhart, Ind 11,489 6,963 

Elmira,N. Y 28,070 20,641 

El Paso, Tex 10,836 736 

Emporia. Kan 7,650 4,681 

Enfield, Conn 7,196 8,600 

Erie, Pa 39,699 27,737 

Kvansville, Ind 50,674 29,280 

Everett, Mass 11,040 4069 

Fall River.Mass 74.361 48,961 

Faribault, Minn 6,624 6,415 

Findlay, O 18,672 4,683 

Fitchburff , Mass 22.007 12,429 

Flint, Mich 9,846 8.409 

Fond du Lac, Wis 11,942 13,094 

Fort Madison. la 7,906 4.679 

FortScott, Kan 11,837 6.372 

Fort Smith, Ark 11.291 8.099 

Fort Wayne, Ind 36,349 26.880 

Fort Worth. Tex 20.726 6.663 

Framingham, Mass 9,636 6,235 

Frankfort. Ky 8,500 6,968 

Franklin, Pa. 6,220 6.010 

Frederick. Md 9.621 8,669 

Freeport, 111 10.159 8,516 

Jremont,0 7,140 8.446 

remont. Neb 6,664 3,013 

Fresno, Cal 10.796 1,112 

Gainesville, Tex 6,663 2,667 

Galena, 111 6,406 6,541 

Oalesbui^flT. Ill 16^% WJ«l 

Oalreaton. Tex »,\1& ^&jM^ 

€^Mrdn er^Masa g ^ V.W^ 
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8,066 

13,814 

8,753 

4,761 

8,436 

8,463 

6.660 

30.47:i 

20.038 

7.161 

7.342 

2.750 

5,641 

'4.760 
6.241 

79.577 
9,204 

18,434 

"siisi 

5,231 

M,W7 

9,105 

830 

11.350 
6,644 
2,293 
6,441 

20.832 
3.265 

15,863 
764 

' 2,168 
6,322 

19,646 

21.8.'^ 
2Ji20 

26.766 
3.045 
3.315 

11.260 
5,386 

12,764 
4,011 
4.174 
2,227 

17,718 

"4.968 
6.396 
3,908 
8.526 
7,889 
5,465 
1,195 
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Notes of Interest. 

BamQm*B Mnseum, at the corner of Broadway and Ann street^ 
was destroyed by fire Jaly 18. IM6. Bamum's second ma8«am» 
Broadway and Sprinff street, was destroyed by fire March 1S,1M8. 

Baseball— The distance from the home plate to the pitcher's 

Position is 50 feet, so that must be the distance the ball ispiudied. 
he distance from the home plate to the first base is M feet, and 
127 feet 4 inches to second base. 

Blondin walked a tight rope over the Falls of Niaerara, Jane SO. 
1859. 

Brooklyn bridg^e was first proposed by Col. Jnlins W. Adams, 1h 
1865. The act of incorporation was passed in 1866. Survey be^aa 
by John Roebling in 1869. Construction began January 8, UTt. 
Tne first rope thrown across the river August li, 1866. y 

The largest empire in the world is that of Great Britain, com> 
prising 8,067,668 square miles — more than a sixth part of the laad 
of the globe, and embracing under its rule nearly a sixth part of 
the population of the world. 

The largest gun in the United States, mounted, is the S(^ineh 
Rodman smooth bore at Fort Hamilton, N. Y. H. Its dimensions 
areas follows: Extreme length,2^.5 inches; maximum diameter^ 
64 inches; minimum diameter, 31 inches; length of bore in csdi- 
bers, 10.50 inches. The service charge is 200 pounds of powder,and 
the weight of the projeetile is 1,000 pounds. There is also a 18ji^> 
inch rifle (wrought iron lined) at Sandy Hook. Weight. 89i&a 
pounds; extreme length,262.8inchc8; maximum diameter.fi6 inch- 
es; minimum diameter, 27.5.5 inches; length of bore in calibers, 
18.53. The gun is used for experimental purposes, principally in 
testing powder. Charges from 70 to 200 pounds are used. Weight 
of projectile, from 700 to 800 pounds. 

Jumbo, the famous elephant, was bought from a wandering- 
band of Arabs— according to Sir Samuel Baker— when four years 
of age. Then was brou{?ht to the Jardin des Plantoti.Paris.wnence 
he was transferred to the London Zoological Gardens, in 1866.and 
remained thereuntil purchased by Barnum, Bailey & Hutchinson, 
in 1882. Was killed by a locomotive in Ontario, Canada, in 1885. 

Maud S. was sold to Robert Bonner for $40.00, bv William H. Van 
derbilt, 1886. 

New York, during the rebellion, furnished more soldiers than 
any other state. The following is the number of men furnished 
by the six states that furnished the largest quota: First.New York 
state. 443,.S68; Pennsylvania, 366,326; Ohio, 317,133; Illinois, 238,217; 
Indiana, 195,147; Masstvchusetts, 151,785. 

The largest stake ever rowed for was 96.600, in the four-ored 
race for tne championship between the Samuel Collyer and the 
FIoydT. Field, at Poughkeepsie.N.Y., July 18, 1865, and won by 
the Samuel Collyer. The crew of the latter were Denny Leary 
and the Biglin brothers, while Stevens, Wooden, Burger andBen- 
way rowed the Floyd T. Field. N 

Tbeffreatest billiard match ever played Vn k.TneTVc'Bk'wajsS^QM 
^Ints up. four carroni8,tor tl0,000,betweon.PYie\stn.«A4^'«ft«t*\\i«t, 
J^£froJt.irich.,oDAt>rill2.18Bi. Phelaa was ffcL^-wiuuet^^^onrtJOi* 
^,WJpoJnt3 



/oil., on April 12. 1859. Phelaa 
to his opponent's 1,W4. 



Supreme Court of the United States. 

Chief Justice— Melville W. Fnller, Illinois, 1888. 

Jnntices— S. J. Field California 1863 

Joseph P. Pradley NewJersey 18TO 

John M. Harlan Kentucky 1877 

Horace Gray MaasachuBetts 1881 

Samuel Blatchford. New York 18^ 

L. Q.C. Lamar Mississippi 1888 

David J. Brewer Kansas 1889 

Henry D. Brown Michigan 1890 

Clerk— J. H. McKenny, 1). C, 1880. 
Salaries: Chief justice, 810,500; justices, $10,000; clerk, $6,000. 

Marshal— J. M. Wiight, Kentucky $3,000 

Reporter— J. C. B. Davis, New York. 5, TOO 

Concerning Coal and Iron— First notice of stone coal is 
B. C. 371. 

The coad fields of England were the first practically developed. 

First record of stone coal used in England was A. D. 880. 

Beeords of regular mining in England first made in 1180 

Coal first used in London in 1240. 

First tax laid on coal in England in 1379. 

Tax was repealed in 1831, having heen taxed 400 years. 

First patent for making iron with pit coal was granted to 
Simeon Sturtevant, in 1612, but was not successful. 

Iron first made in a blast furnace with pit coal with PUccesB 
hy a Mr. Darby, of Colebrook Dale, England, in 1713. 

On Coal, Steam Heating, Etc.— In 1747ironwas made in Eng- 
land with pit coal, suitable for the manufacture of cannon. In 
1788 the production of iron vdth pit coal in England was 48.300 
tons ; with charcoal, 13,000 tons. In 18&4 the production of iron 
in Great Britain was 5,000,000 tons. Wooden rails in mines 
were used in 1777. Cast iron rails in mines were used in 1790. 
Wronjrht iron ri ils in mines were used in 1815. Coal gas first 
made use of practically in 1798. 

American Coal Fields— First coal fields worked in America 
were the bituminous fields at Richmond,Va., discovered in 1750. 
This coal was used at Westham, on the James river, to make 
shot and shell during the wsir of indopcndcncc. The first nse of 
anthracite coal was in 1768-69; first used for smithing purposes 
in 1790; first used to bum in a common grate in 1808; first suc- 
cessful use of anthracite coal for the smelting of iron was in 
1829, at the Pioneer furnace, at Pottsville, Pa. It hud boon tried 
on the Lehigh in 1826, but was unsuccessful. The great shaft of 
the Philadelphia & Beading Iron Company has biM>n sunk to a 
depth of 1,569 feet from the surface to me great nm mmoth coal 
vein which attains a thickness of 25 feet, in that distance pass- 
ing through no less than 15 coal teams, of which are work- 
able and have an average thickness together of 64 feet. Even 
then there are a number of coal seams underlying these. 

How to Remove Rust — If yon immerse the articles in kero- 
sene oil and let them remain for some Ume^ \]h!& rofiX ^h^Xskt 
come so much loosened as to come oft 'verv ^qjbq . 

How to Make 82 Kinds of So\dei^\. YVan^ttcei^ ^^'8ks»> 
J^eadSpartBj tin 1 part. 2, Tinman^a B6\dAX\ \jR«i^\^«s^n^»*^ 
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1 part. 3. Zinc solder. — Tin z i>ar^ lead z to a part*. 4. Peir- 
ter solder. Lead z part, bismuth z to a parts. 5. Speller solder. 
-~ Equal parts copper and zinc. 6. Pewterers' soft solder.— Bis« 
muth 2, lead 4, tin 3 parts. 7. Another. — Bismuth z, lead z, tin 
a parts. 8. Another pewter solder. — Tin a parts, lead z part. 9 
Glazier's solder. — Tin 3 parts, lead z parL zo* Solder for cop- 
per. — Copper 10 parts, zmc 9 parts, zz. ^ Yellow solder for brass 
or copper. — Copper 3a lbs., zinc 39 lbs., tin z lb. zs. Brass sol- 
der. -Copper 61.25 parts, zinc 38.75 parts. Z3. Brass solder, yel- 
low and easily fusible. — Copper 4^, zinc 55 parts. Z4. Brass 
solder, white. — Copper 57. 4 z parts, tm Z4. 60 parts, zinc 37.99 parts. 
15. Another solder for copper. — Tin 2 parts, lead z part. When 
the copper is thick heat it by a naked fire, if thin use a tinned cop- 
per tool. Use muriate or chloride of zinc as a flux. The same 
ioldcr will do for iron, cast iron, or steel; if the pieces are thkk, 
heat by a naked five or immerse in the solder, zou Black solder. 

— Copper 3, zinc 3, tin 2 parts 17. Another. — Sheet brass 30 
lbs., tin 6 lbs., zinc x lb. 18. ^ Cold brazing without fire or lamp. 

— Fluoric acid z oz., oxy muriatic acid z oz., mix in a lead botfle. 
Put a chalk mark each side wtiere you want to braze. This mix- 
ture will keep about 6 months in one bottle. Z9. Cold soldering 
without fire or lamp. — Bismuth ^. oz., quicksilver J^ oz., blocK 
tin filings X oz., spirits salts z oz., all mixed together. 2a To 
solder iron to steel or either to brass. — Tin 3 parts, copper 39^ 
parts, zinc 7^ parts. When applied in a molten state it will firmly 
unite metals first named to each other. 2z. Plumbers' solder. — 
Bismuth I, lead 5, tin 3 parts, is a first-class composidor sa.' 
White solder for raised Britannia ware. — ^Tin zoo lbs., hardening 
6 Ibi. antimony 8 lbs. 23. Hardening for Britannia. — (To be 
mixed separately from the other ingredients). Copper a^ lbs., tin 
I lb. 24. Besc soft solder for cast Britannia ware. — Tin 8 lbs.. 
Wad 5 lbs. 25. Bismuth solder. — Tin x, lead 3, bismuth 3 parts. 
26. Solder for brass that will stand hammering. — Brass^ 7B.a6 
parts, zinc 17.41 parts, silver 4.33 parts, add a little chloride of 
potassium to your borax for a flux. 27. Solder for steel joints. — 
Silver 19 parts, copper z part, brass 2 parts. Melt all together. 

28. Hard solder. — Copper 2 part.s, ziitc x part. Melt together. 

29. Solder for brass. — Copper 3 parts, zinc x part, with Dorax. 

30. Solder for copper. — Hrass 6 parts, line z part, tin x part» 
melt all together well and pour out to cool. 3Z. Solder for pla- 
tina. — Gold with borax. 32. Solder fur iron. — The best solder 
for iron is good tou^h brass with a little borax. 

N. B.— In soldenng, the surfaces to be joined are made pe - 
fectly clean and smooth, and then covered with sal. ammoniac, 
resin or other flux, the solder is then applied, being melted on and 
smoothed over by a tinned soldering iron.^ 
Soldering Fluid. — Take a 01. mut\a.\.\c «LC\d« add zinc till 
bubb/js cease to rise, add ^ teaspootiiuV oi M\-axMno\»aK.. 
pi t United States Govkrnment Th.viy\«\ho ?iw»kt.— ^* 
^//jv tug process and mixtures, patented ^^ ^^'''"^iV-NS**;! 
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in their shops, and is said to impart extraordinary uardneat 
urabiltty to the poorest kinds of steel. Sie^^ed's specifica- 
»ds as follows : '* I first heat the steel to a cherry red in a 
smith's fire, and then cover the steel with chloride of sodium 
ion salt}^ purifying the fire also by throwing in salt. I work 
iel in this condition, and while subjected to this treatment, 
t is brought into nearly its finished form. I then substitate 
i salt a compound composed of the following ingredients, 
\ about the following proportions : One part by weight of 
>f the following substances; chloride of sodium (salt), sul- 
of copper, sal-ammoniac, and sal-soda, together with ^ part 
ight of pure nitrate of potassa (saltpetre), said ingredients 
pulverized and mixed ;^ I alternately heat the steel and treat 
covering with this mixture and hammering it until it is 
i^hly refined and brought into its finished form. I then 

I It to the fire and heat it slowly to a cherry red, and then 
e it into a bath composed of the following ingredients, in 
intially the following proportions for the required quantity: 

II water, z gal. ; alum, sal-soda, sulphate of copper, of each 
s. ; of nitrate of potassa (saltpetre), x oz., and ot chloride of 
01 (salt), 6 ozs. These quantities and proportions are stated 
ng what I regard as practically the best, but it is manifest 
they may be sli^hdy changed without departing from die 
pies of my invention." 

w TO Petrify Wood. — Gum salt, rock alum, white vine- 
halk and pebbles powder, of each an equal quantity. Mix 
ogether. If, after the ebullition is over, you throw into this 
. any wood or poms substance, it will petrify it. 
w TO Construct an iEoLiAN Harp. — Make a box vihh 
>p, bottom and sides of thin wood, and the ends i% inch 
, form it the same length as the width of the window in which 
3 be placed. The box should be 3 or 4 inches deep, and 6 or 
lies wide. ^ In the top of the box, which acts as a sounding 
, make 3 circular holes about two inches in diameter, and an 
distance apart. Glue across the sounding board, about a}4 
i from each end, a pieces of hard wood J^ inch thick and 
h high, to serve as bridges. You must now procure from 
lusical instrument maker twelve steel pegs, simifiar to those of 
lo-forte, and 12 small brass pins. Insert them in the follow* 
lanner into the beech; first commence with a brass pin, then 
a steel peg, and so on, placing them alternately ^ m. apart 
number of twelve. Now for the other end, whicn you must 
ence witli a steel peg, exactly opposite the brass pin at the 
end, then a brass pin, and so on, alternately, to the number 
; by this arrangement you have a steel peg and a brass pin 
s opposite each other, which is done so that the pressure of 
rings on the instrument shall be umfonu. "^^on* sXTVft.^^ni 
meat with la Srst violin strings, making a\oo^*Xow^«v^^'^ 
triage which put over the brass pins, and viuvd\Jtvto>aa«t«tt^'5» 
!?« 'i^^uf'^'^J^f^ P^Ss. Tune them iu umsotv. \>>^x. ^<^ ^'^'^ 
«a Jj^At To increase the current oC air, a tK«v\>oM^ vs^T 
/ ^bout two inches above the strings J sviVP^tt.r.^^^*^ 
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by a pieces of wood. Place the instrument in a pardy 
window, and to increase the draft open the opposite door. 

How Sound Travels. — In dry air at 82 deg. x,x4a ft 
second, or about 77^ miles per hour; in water, 4,900 ft per sccooid: 
in iron, i7,5cx> ft ; in copper, 10,378 feet; and in wood from xa to 
x6,ooo ft per second. In water, a bell heard at 45,000 ft, oould be 
heard in the air out of the water but 656 ft In a balloon the barking 
of dogs can be heard on the g^ound^ at an elevation of 4 miles. 
Divers on the wreck of the Hussar frigate, xoo ft under water, at 
Hell /ate, near New York, heard the paddle wheels of distant 
steamers hours before they hove in sight The report of a rifle on 
& still day may be heard at 5,300 yds. ; a miUtary band at 5,200 yds^ 
The fire of the English on landing in Egvpt was distincdy heard 
X30 miles. Dr. Jamieson says he heard, during calm weather* 
erery word of a sermon at a distance of 3 miles. 

Weights ok Famous Bells. — The bell of Notre Dame, Mont* 
real. Que., weighs 28,560 lbs.; that of the City Hall, New York, 
S2,3oo lbs.; of St Paul's, London, 11,470: "Big Ben,** West- 
nunster, 30,350; " Great Tom," of Oxford, x8,ooo; St Peter's* 
Kome, 18,607; Rouen, France, 40,000; St Ivan's,^ Moscow, 
X37,83o; one unhung at Moscow, 440,000, and one in China weighs 
x30,ooo lbs. 

How TO Repair Cracked Bells. — The discordant tones of m 
cracked bell being due to the jarring of the rugged, uneven edges 
of the crack against each other, the best remedy that can be 
applied is to cut a thin slit with a toothless saw driven at a very 
high velocity, say 3 or 4,000 revolutions per minute, in such a man- 
ner as to cut away the opposing edges of the fracture wherever 
they come in contact This will restore the original tone of the 
bell. 

How TO Test Quality op Steel. — Good tool steel, with a 
white heat, will fall to pieces; with bright red heat will crumble 
under the hammer; with middling heat may be drawn to a needle* 
point 

To test hardening qualities, draw under a low heat to a grad- 
ually tapered square point and plunge into cold water; if broken 
point will scratch glass, the quality is good. 

To test tenacity, a hardened piece will be driven into cast-iron 
by a hardened hammer — if poor, will be crumbled. Excellence 
will be in proportion to tenacity in hard state. ^ Soft steel of go«d 
quality gives a curved line fracture and uniform gray texture. 
Tool steel should be dull silver color, uniform, entirely free from 
sparkling q^ualities. 

Aquafortis, applied to the surface of steel, produces a black 
spot; on iron the metal remains clean. The slightest vein of iron 
or steel can be readily detected by this method. 

J-Jow TO Destroy the Effects of Acid on Clothes. — Dampen 

as soon as possible, after expoaute lo vVvt a.c\^»Njvi\. %-^vtv\& «jBa> 

monia /t wilJ destroy the effect "vnvme^vax<\^. 

How TO Wash Silvkrwarb.— ^evet use: a. v^^^^"^^. ^^ ^!?^<^ 

your silverware, as it dulU the lustre^wxTv^ tl^.fS^Sw!^ 

«P/>earancc of pewter than silver. V.^\xevw vX. vj'^t^ cX«m»si^v«.> 
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vidi a piece of soft leaither and prepared chalk, the latter made 
hto a kind of paste with pure water, for the reason that water not 
ptnv might contain gritty particles. 

How TO Clbansb Brushes. — ^The best method of cleansing 
vatchmakers' and jewelers' brushes is to wash them out in a 
strong soda water, when the backs are wood, you must favor that 
part as much as possible; for being glued, the water may injure 
thtm. 

How TO KxEP Fresh Meat a Week or Two in Summer. — 
Farmers or others living at a distance from butchers^ can keep 
fresh meat very nicely for a week or two, by putting it into sour 
milk, or buttermilk, placing it in a cool cellar. The bone or fat 
need not be removed . Rinse well when used. 

How TO Write Inscriptions on Metals. — ^Take J^lb. of nitric 
acid and z oz. of muriatic acid. Mix, shake well together, and it 
Is ready for use. Cover the place you wish to mark with melted 
beeswax; when cold, write your inscription plainly in the wax clear 
to ^e metal with a sharp instrument; then apply the mixed acids 
wi^ a feather, carefully filling each letter. Let it remain from x to 
xo miautes, according to appearance desired ; then throw on water, 
which stops the process and removes the wax. 

RuLBS FOR Accidents on Water.— When upset in a boat or 
' dirowninto the water and unable to swim, draw the breath in well; 
keep the mouth tight shut; do not struggle and throw the arms up, 
but yield quietly to the water; hold the head well up, and stretch 
out the hands only below the water; to throw the hands or feet up 
will pitch the body below the water, hands or feet up will pitch the 
body head down, and cause the whole person to go immediately 
under watv. Keep the head above, and everything else under 
water, ^ ^ 

£yerjr oile should learn to swim; no animal, aquatic, fowl, or 
reptile, requires to be taught this, for they doit naturally. Few 
persons exist who have not some time or other seen a bullfrog per- 
form his masterly movements in the water, and it would detract 
from no one's dignity to take a few lessons from him. In learn- 
ing, the beginner might sustain himself by a plank, a block of 
wood, an attachment composed of cork, an inflated bladder, a 
flying kite, or a stout cord attached to a long rod held by an 
assistant on the land. Learn to swim, cost what it will. 

Trichina is the term applied to a minute, slender and transpar- 
ent worm, scarcely i-20th of an inch in length, which has recently 
been discovered to exist naturally in the muscles of swine, and is 
frequently transferred to the human stomach when pork is used as 
food. £aough of these filthy parasites have been dctecicd in half 
a pofflkd of pork to engender 30,000,000 more, the females licing 
very prolific^ each giving birth to from 60 to 100 young, and dying 
socm after.^ The young thread-like worm at first ranges ft<i^V">j 
Aroatgh the stomach and intestines, remaimng lot a. v\\otx >ccnvt 
^ibia tbc lining membrane of the intestines, cau&m^ MvvVa.'Uisya.* 
A^StSiJ^i ^o^eftmes death, if present in &u«vdeTi. tvum\i«%. 
i^^^^^l^^%' they begin to penetrate ^eviaWs olCcve. 
^"*^ ^ «^«ct a lodgment in the voVuuXacn ixva^«3«** 
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causing inten e muscnlar pain and severe endnxing cramps, 
and Bometimes tetanic Bymptomfl. After 4 weeks mlsrratfon 
they encyst themselves permanently on tlie mnscnlar fiDre,aiid 
begin to secreto a delicate huc uhich gradnally becomes calcar^ 
eons. In this torpid state they remain during the person*8 
Mfetime. 

The Vitality op Sbbds may be tested by placing almost 
any of tfae larger seeds or grains on a hot pan or griddle , when 
Uie vitality is perfect the grain will pop, or crack open with 
more or less noise. When the vitality 19 defective, or lost, it 
remains immovable in the vessel. A botanists receipt for im- 
proving and fertilizing all kinds of seeds, consists In the piep- 
aration of a solution of lime, nitre and pigeon^s dnng in water, 
and therein steeping the seed. Tested on wheat, the prodaoe 
of some of these grains was report<>d at 60, 70 and 80 stems, 
many of the ears 5 inches long,and50 corns each, andnoneless 
than 40. The same botanist produced 500 plants from 1 grain, 
and 576.840 grains, weighing 47 lbs. Grains of wheat in differ^ 
ent countries yield from 6, 10, 16 and even SO to 1 ; Cape whcaat 
80 to 1. Barley yields from 50 to 120. Gals increase from tOO 
to 1,000. Wheat and millet seed germinate in one day, barl^ 
in 7, cabbage in 10, almond and chestnut and peaches require 
18 months, and roses and filbert S4. A field of wheat bniled 
und' ran avalanch for 25 years, proceeded on its growth, etc., 
as soon as the snow had melted. A bulbous root found in the 
hand of a mnmmy. about ?,000 years old, lately produced a 
plant. Potatoes planted below 3 feet do not vegetate; atK 
loot they frrow quickent, and at 2 are retards d 2 or 3 months. 

COMPAKATIVB V ALUE OP FoOD rORlIORSES. — 100 IbS.Of gOOd 

hay is equivalent in value to 59 Ibd. of oats, 57 lbs. of com, 275 
of cnrrotB, .54 lb*, of rye or barley, 105 lbs of wheat bran, 400 
lbs of green clover, 275 lb**, of green com, 374 lbs. wheat straw, 
442 lbs. of rye 8irnw.4<X) Ibs.of dried corn PtalkB.451bs.of wheat, 
59 lbs. of com, Oa lbs. of sun-tiower seed, 69 lbs. of linseed 
cake, 19') lbs. of oat straw. 105 lbs of wheat bran; 1 l.b. of oil 
cake is equal to 1 1 lbs. cabbage. 

TABLE SHOWING THB AVERAGE VELOCITIES OP VARIOUS BODIES. 

Per hour. Per see. 

A man walks 3 miles or 4 feet 

Slow rivers flow 3 " or 4 *' 

Uapid rivers flow 7 " or 10 " 

Ahor.«etrots 7 " or 10 " 

A niiiflornto winds blows 7 *' or 10 " 

S.iiliTijj vessels run 10 ** or 14 " 

>teanib^^nt8 run 18 " or S6 " 

Ah(^r*erD'H 20 *' or 29 " ' 

A H'orra moves 36 " or 59 " 

A /ji/rrirfine moYci 80 " or 117 " 

S'njprl rnnvcR lAa " ot 1142 " 

A rifle hnU /novi's ... \«» ''* ^x \M?fc ^^ 

^^Gctricity moves ^!Si,<»»\nawk, 
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THIS NBW COPYRIGHT ULW. 

PASSED XABCH 4, 1801. 

otbor, inventor, designer, or proprietor of any book, mam 
ramatic or musical composition, engraring,, cut, print, or 
aph or negative thereof, or of a painting, drawing, chrome, 
statuary, and of models or designs Intended to be perfected 
8 of tlie fine arts, and the executors, administrators, or 
of any such peraon shall, upon complying with the provi- 
this chapter, have the sole liberty of printing, reprinting, 
ng, completing, copying, executing, finishing, and vending 
e; and in the case of dramatic composition, of publidy 
img or representing it or causing it to be performed or 
ited by others; and authors or their assigns shall have ex- 
right to dramatise and translate any of their works for 
opyrlght shall have been obtained under the laws of the 
States. 

kuthor, Inventor, or designer, If he be still living, or his 

nr children, If he be dead, shall liave the same exclusive 

mtmued for the further term of fourteen >ears, upon re- 

the title of the work or description of the article so se- 

second time, and complying with all other regulations 

d to original cop>'rights, within six months before the ex- 

of the first term; and such persons shall, within two 

from the date of said renewal, cause a copy of the record 

to be published In one or more newspapers printed in the 

States, for the space of four weeks. 

rson shall be entitled to a copyright unless he shall, on or 
he day of publication In this or any foreign country, de- 
the office of the Librarian of Congress, Or doixwit In the 
thin the United States, addressed to the Librarian of Con- 
; Washington, District of Columbia, a printed copy of the 
the book, map, chart, dramatic or musical coniposllion, 
Tg, cut, print, photograph, or chromo, or a description of 
ting, drawing, statue, statuary', or a model or design for a 
the fine arts for which he desires a copj-right, nor unless 
also, not later than the day of the publication thereof in 
ny foreign country, deliver at the ofiice of the Librarian 
ress, at Washington, District of Columbia, or deposit In 
; -within the United States, addressed to the lAXwaxVaca. <il 
», at Washington, District of ColutsilAa, V«o ccr^V» ^t 
^ffht book, map, chart, dramatic or m\3fl\c»\ ocwK«coa\- 
ivlng", chromn. mf «>fin4> ^. .^i.»<..v.~— ^^^ .^« \«« <«otttk ot «k. 
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case of a book, photograph, chromo, or lithograph, the two eofilfli- 
of the same required to be delivered or deposited as above shafl 
be printed from type set within the limits of the United States,cr 
from plates made therefrom, or from negatives, or drawings oo 
stone made within the limits of the United States, or from 
transfers made therefrom. During the existence of sndi 
copyri«rht the importation into the United States of aoy hook, 
chromo, lithograph, or photograph, so copyrighted, or any editloo 
or editions thereof, or any plates of the same not made from type 
set, negatives or drawings on stone, made within the limits of the 
United S^tates, shall be, and it is hereby prohibited, exoq;>t io the 
cases specified in paragraphs 512 to 280 inclusive, in section 2oC 
the act entitled ''An act to reduce the revenue and eqaaliae the 
duties on imports and for other purposes,** approved Oct. 1, 18M; 
and except in the case of persons purchasing for use and not for 
sale, who import, subject to the duty thereon, not more than two 
copies of such book at any one time, and except in the case of 
newspapers and magazaines not containing, in whole or in part, 
matter copyrighted under the provisions of tills act, unaathoriietf 
by the author, which are hereby exempted from prohiUtion of 
importation: Provided, nevertheless, that in the case of foreign 
languages; of which only translations in English are copyrighted 
the prohibition of importation shall apply only to the translation 
of the same, and the imix>rtation of the books in the original la? 
guage shall be permitted. 

rnie Librarian of Congress shall receive from the persens 
whom the services designated are rendered, the following fees' 

First. Fur recording the title or description of any cepyri 
book or article, fifty cents. 

Second. For every copy under seal of such record acti 
given to the person claiming the copyright, or his assigns, 
cents. 

Third. For recording and certifying any instrument of w 
for the assignTucnt of a copyright, one dollar. 

Fourth. For every copy of an assignment, one dollar. 

All fees so received shall be paid into the Treasury' of the 
States: Provided, that the charge for recording the title 
scription of ai^ article entered for copyright, the product 
person not a citizen or resident of the United States, shaT 
dollar, to be paid as above into the Treasury of the Unite 
/o de/r^ the expenses of lists ot cov>'T\|(\3kXftAL«x\.V:\<e&f 
-a/ter provided for. 
'-*'*'« Is hereby made tbe duty ot l\xfe'UtoT«a!\a.ti ot 
-^ — «fary ot ttieTteaaMry cov^»^^ 
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leted by the deposit of two copies of such boolc printed 
set within the limits of the United States, in aocord- 
tbe provisions of this act and by the deposit of two 

}uch other article made or produced in the United 

I the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to 
id priat, at intervals of not more than a week, cata- 
mch title entries for distribution to the collectors of 

the United States and to the postmasters of all post- 
Iving foreign mails, and such weekly lists, as they are 

II be furnished to all parties desiring them, at a sum 
ing five dollars per annum ; and the Secretary and the 
r-Oeneral are hereby empowered and required to make 
3 such rules and regulations as shall prevent the im- 
into the United States, except upon the conditions 
ified, of all articles prohibited by this act. 

)rietor of every copyright book or other article shall 
he office of the Librarian of Congress, or deposit in the 
essed to the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, 
Columbia, a copy of every subsequent edition wherein 
ntial changes shall be made: Provided, however, that 
ions, revisions and additions made to hooka by foreign 
jretof ore published, of which new editions shall appear 
:ly to the taking effect of this act, shall be held and 
pable of being copyrighted as above provided for in this 
they form a part of tlie series in course of publication 
i this act shall take eflect. 

963. Ever>' person who shall insert or impress such 
vords of the same purport, in or upon any book, mai>. 
natiotor musical composition, pnnt, cut, engraving, or 
X, or other article, for which he has not obtained a 
shall be liable to a iwiialty of one hundred dollars. n»- 
)ne-lialf for the person who shall sue for such penally 
Jf to the use of the United States. 
rson who, after the recording of the title of any book 
positing of two copies of such book, as provided by tli.s 
:ontrar>' to the provisions of this act, within the ter:n 
d •without the consent of the proprietor of the cop; - 
Dbtained in writing, signed in presence of two or more 
print, publish, dramatize, translate, or import, or 
le same to be so printed, published, dramatized, trans- 
nported, sell or. expose to sale any co^Y ^^ ^WRXxXjWiNsL 
t every copy thereof to such proprVeloi, «iiv^ «k\k»2\ «i»9.^ 
j^yaucb damages as may be recovereOk. Vw e* Qi\NVL^kK.- 
proprietor In any court of compeXervX. Vai\a^^'^^^^ 
>n. after the recording of the UUftot wxy \s^«ei<5oasX>» 
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dramatic or musical composition, print, cut, engraving, or pboto- 
graph, or chromo, or of the description of any painting, drawing, 
statue, statuary, or model or design intended to be perfected and 
executed as a work of the line arts, as provided by this act, shall 
within the term limited, contrary to the provisions of this act, 
and without the consent of the proprietor of the copyright first 
obtained In writing, signed in presence of two or more witnesses, 
engrave, etch, work, copy, print, publish, dramatiee, translate, oi 
import, either in whole or in part, or by varying the midn design 
with intent to evade the law, or, knowing the same to be so 
printed, published, dramatized, translated, or imported, shall sell 
or expose to sale any copy of such map or other article as afore- 
said, he shall forfeit to the proprietor all the plates on which the 
same shall be copied, and every sheet thereof , either coined or 
printed, and shall further forfeit one dc^ar for every sheet of the 
same found In his possession, either printing, printed, copied, pub- 
lished, imported, or exposed for sale, and in case of a painting, 
statue, or statuar>', he shall forfeit ten dollars for eveiy copy of 
the same In his possession, or by him sold or exposed for sale; 
one-half thereof to the proprietor and the other half to the use of 
the United States. 

Kvery person who shall print or publish any manuscript what- 
ever witliout the (ronsent of the author or proprietor first ob- 
tained, sluill be liable to the author or proprietor for all damages 
occusioneil l)y such injury. 

fc?ec. 11. Tliut for tlie punpose of this act each volume of a booV 
in two or more vulunics, when sucli volumes are published scim 
rately, and tlie first oiKi sliall not have been isHue<l Ijofore this ar 
shall take effect, and ewh nnmlier of a porlwlicaI,«<hnll l>ec«) 
sulertnl an iiulci>endeut publication, 8ul)ject to the form of cop 
rigliriiiK us alM>ve. 

8ec. VI. Tlmt this a<'t shall ko into ofTect on the first d.ij 
July, anno JXnnini el^liteen liundreil and ninety-one. 

Se<\ 13. That this art shall only applj''to a citizen or subje< 
a foreign state or nation wlien such forel^^n state or nation 
niits to citlBens of tlie United States of America the bene 
copyrlj^ht on substantially the same basis as lis own citlzc 
when Kuch foreign state or nation is a party to an interna 
agreement which provides for reclproclly In the granting of 
r^ljt, by the terms of which agreement the United 8t» 
-America may, at its pleasure, become apatVy Vo^wcW^ssw 
The existence of either of the condUVoxAR ijitoTes«\<V.%\\\s3\ ' 
n]lne<] by the I^resldent of IheUnVtedi V=.\.v)lV«r V^ \w 
-«»«</« from time to time as the purpoaea ot WAs ^t\ w 
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Romiiu money mentioned in the New Testament reduced t9 
»«j*i«K and American standard : 

£ s. d. far. $ cts. 

ABfite :.. coo 0.75 000.343 

A Farthing, about.... 000 x.50 000.687 

A Penny, or Denarius 0079. o 13.75 

A Pound, orMtna.... 3360. S3 75' 

NoTB. — The above determinations of Scripture measures, 
veigfats, &C., are principally by the Rt. Rev. Richard, Bishop ol 
Peterborough. 

Guntbr's Chain, I^and Mbasurbment, &c. — 7.9a inches con- 
ititute z link; zoo links z chain, 4 rods or poles, or 66 feet, and 80 
Plains z mile. A square chain is z6 square poles, and 10 square 
Uiains are z acre. Four roods are an acre, each containing 1,210 
iq^uare yards, or 34,785 yards, or 94 yards 38 inches each side. 

Forty poles of 30.25 square yards each is a rood, and a pole is 
S^ yards each way. 

An acre is 4,840 square yards, or 69 yards x foot 8^ inches each 
iray; and a acres, or 9,680 square yds. are 98 yds. x f L s ins. each 
vay; and 3 acres are i30^ yards each way. A square mile, or a 
(J. S. section of land, is 640 acres, being 1,060 yards each way; 
ludf a mile, or 880 yds. each way, is 160 acres; a quarter of a mile^ 
>r 440 yds. each way, is a park or farm of 40 acres; and a furlong 
Mr 330 yds. each way, is zo acres. 

Any length or breadth in yards which multiplied make 4,840 is 
»n acre; any which^ makes 12.10 is a rood, and 30.25 is a pole. 

An English acre is a square of nearly 70 yds. each way ; a Scotch 
jf 77j^ yds., and an Irish of 88^ yds. 

Dynamic Power of Various Kinds of Food. — One lb. of oat- 
meal will furnish as much power as 2 lbs. of bread and more than 
3 lbs. of lean veaL One lb. butter gives a working force equal to 
that of 9 lbs. of potatoes, X3 lbs. of milk and more than 5 lbs. of 
lean beef. One lb. of lump sugar is equal in force to 2 lbs. of ham, 
(h: 8 lbs. of cabbage. The habitual use of spirituous liquors is inimi- 
cal to health, and inevitably tends to shorten life. A mechanic or 
laboring man of average size requires, according to Moleschott, 
S30ZS. of dry, solid matter daily, one-fifth nitrogenous. Food, as 
usually prepared, contains 50 per cent, of water, which would 
increase the quantity to 46 ozs., or 3 lbs. 14 ozs., with at least an 
equal weizht of water in addition daily. The same authority indi- 
cates as healthy proportions ;>f albuminous matter 4.587 ozs., 
fatty matter 2.964, carbo-hydrate 14.250, salts 1.058, total 22.859 
ozs., for daily use. T^** quantity of food will vary greatly in the 
requirements of individuals engaged in sedentary employments, , 
or of persons with weak constitutions or impaired digestion, as 
also whether employed in the open air or within doors, much also 
depending on the temperature. Preference should be given to the 
food whicn most readilv yields the materials required by nature 
fai the formation of the human frame. ^ Beef contains about 4 lbs. 
of such minerals in every zoo lbs. Dried extract of beef contains 
az lbs. in each zoo lbs, Sread made from uuVAXftd'wVjeaX ^Qt^t v^ 
l£so very rich in such e7ement8, much moT« «o \2Eiaxi, VQcsycg^Afc^ckxah 



dbtoomBOOiiie of Graham bread fbrdy9>p«ia tad 

A Theanahrnsof Lieb^ Jofanitonf aod odMn gfawlB 

xt», tiM foUowinff proportions of nntntioiiB desMBli. vk.! 

a com 10.30^ bariey 14.00^ wheat 14.06^ oata 19^91. A ^tSk 

a weU adapted to sustain intellectual, or bram labor. What 

juired may be best known from the fret that a hanaui bodf 

;hinjf 154 lbs. contains, on a rough estimate, of water 14 vda* 

isistmg of oxygen zzz lbs., of hydrogen 14 Un.), carbon aiua^ 

Gtten 3 lbs., 8 ozs.. caldcum a lbs., soditun 9^ ess., f^ioaphoma 

Iro., potassium H.oz., sulphur a ozs. 3x9 grs., fluonne aoaa.* 

x>rine a oz. 47 grs., iron zoo ^., magnesium za gra., aiUooa a Sim 

.ber death, the ouman body is bv gradual decay slowly reiowed 

to these its component parts, which elements are agam used kk 

le complex and wondenul laboratory of nature, to vivilhf Hm 

oontless forms of vegetable life. ^ These in their turn fulfill tiidr 

ippointed law byyielding up Uieir substance for the formation oi 

^ber bodies. What a sus^gestlve comment on mortal amlMdon to 

aritness the present inhabitants of Egypt engaged in what dwy 

consider the lucrative 1 ommerce of quarrying out the bones of the 

ancient inhabitants from the catacombs where ^ they have been 

entombed for thousands of vears and transporting them by the 

ship-load to England in order to fertilize the crops whi» warn 

destined to assist in forming the bone and sinew of the Bkitish 

nation! > 

PaAcncAL DucTBTic EcoNOMiBs.— The following tabla^ com- 
piled from various authorities, is eminently and practically useful, 
presenting as it does at a glance the available percentage of nutzi* 
tive elements contained m the leading staples used as *—■■*•«■ 
food. 

Raw Cucumbers a Raw Beef ••96 

** Melons 3 * Grapes. af 

BoiledTumips. 4>^ " Plums 99 

Milk. 7 Broiled Muttcm. 30 

Cabbage j}^ Oatmeal Porridge 75 

Currants xo Rye Bread m 

Whipped Eggs Z3 Boiled Beans. 87 

Beets X4 Boiled Rice 88 

Apples z6 Barley Bread 88 

Peaches so Wheat Bread 90 

Boiled Codfish 21 Baked Com Bread 91 

Broiled Venison 23 Boiled Barley 9? 

Potatoes 23^ Butter 9* 

FricdVeal 34 Boiled Peas g 

RoastPork 34 Raw Oils < 

Roast Poultry 36 ^ 

The figures present a diversity, but the general results are fix 
and invariable, presenting to the economist the relative amount 
nutriment supplied b^ each kind ot food. It will be seen that the a 
wholesome and nutritious articles, as oatmeal, flour, peas, ha 
rice, crushed wheat, corn bread, etc., are vastly superior to bo 
Muippljaag effective ability to labor, b«k\des being obtainable at a 
— third the price of the latter. It wiSV ^>e seen. it!kv*x ^« u>»«ri 
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Vpiied bybeefUa6pereait»irfaile tfa« cereal* /i^^d from 7s IC 
IpetceaLi v^ule then U no room fbr disimto m to tba oompara- 
flwhhiiM III of die differqit kinds of met. The boondiag or- 
ibttoiiy i|ood digestion and mental activity enjoyed by day, 
(edMT widi ihte sound >le^ accorded by nig!it» lo^tbe man who 
wfcn plain to loxnrions livui^, and vwetabie to anuaal tood, are 
vtaii^ wdl wt»th sttiringfer. if a lair peroentagie Jof whole- 
Me r^ fruit be used with the above noted diet, its value and the 
joy m ea t of using it will be greatly enhanced. After all diat can 
) nid, pro and con, touching a vegetable diet, certain are we that 
iea:renge man who Umits nimseff to a well-selected regimea of 
yiablrf food wHl, accidents aside, go through life with a clear 
md innbeal^y body, «rill sleep sounder, and come nearer the 
kited Age of ^ree-scoie and ten, have a better digesuon. and 
ive fewer headaidtea thAn th/ n..^ who indulges m roast beef wicb 
Avsnal variations. 

ACSCAND Growth op Tsrbs.— A.n oak tree in 3 years grows 
ft. lo^ ins. A larch 3 ft. 7)^ ms., at 70 years it is full grown. 
id a tree of fo years was 10a ft. high and za ft. girth, containing 
13 cubic ft. Another of 80 years was 90 ft and 17 ft. and 300 
IMC teet. An elm tree in 1 years grows 8 ft. 3 in. A beech, i ft. 
in. A poplar, 6 ft. A wiflow, 9 u. 3 in. An elm is full grown 

ijTO years and U Uvea 500 ot 600. Ash is full grown in 100 and 
ik in aoo. The mahogany is full grown in 300 years to a vast 
ee. A Polish oak 40 ft. round bad 600 circles \n oak in 
orae«afaire in 1755 was 68 ft. round, a near Cranborne Lodge are 
i ft* and 36 ft. There are yews from 10 to ao ft diam., whose age 
from s,ooo to ft,ooo years. A lime in the Cnsons is 51 ft. round 
id jUwut 600 years old. An elm in the Pava de Vaud is id tc. 
am. and 360 yeai 3 old. The African baobab is the patriarch of 
ring organisations, one specimen by its circles is estimated at 
700 years old by Adamson and Humboldt The trunk is but 12 

If ft.^ to tiie branches, and often 75 ft. round A cypress in 
!eaico i» zao ft. round and is estimated by De Candolfe to be 
der than Adamson's baobab. The cypress of Montezuma is 41 
et round. Strabo wrote of a cypress in Persia as being 3,500 
ars old. The largest tree in Mexico is ta/ fL round and 120 
gh, with branches of 30 ft, A chestnut tree on Mount Etna is 
6 ft. round close to the ground and 5 of its branches resemble 
eat trees. De Candolle says there are oaks in France z.500 
an old. The Wallace oak near Paisley is nearly 800 years old. 
le yew trees at Fountain's Abbey are about i,aoo years old. 
lat at Crowhurst, 1,500. That at Fortingal, above 8,00a That 

Brabum, 2,500 to 3>ooa Ivys reach 500 or 600 years. The 
cch the same. The ume 600 or 700 years. The trunk of a wal< 
It tree za ft. in diam., hollowed out, and furnished as a sitting- 
Ma* was imported from America and exhibited in London The 
ink was 80 ft h^;h. without a branch, and the entire height 150 
, ^e bark za ins. thick and the branches from ^ to 4 ft. in diam. 
M CtSfornia pine is from zjoto aoo ft. high and (xotciv^ tn €a^. 
dbtm. ihe iorcMtB in watered^ tropical countE\e% sit^ VffT&e\ cA 
«f Aom zoo to aoo ft hi'i^h, which (row to 0**? ^ra*ej^ \ eA.v^ ^, 
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ance the geniasei vho once seemed so iar ia advance of 

jTOur heart upon what you have in hand. Valuable knowl- 
I acquired only by intense devotion. You must give your 
mind to whatever you undertake, otherwise yon fiul, or suc- 
idifferently, which is but little better than failure. 
rtf thierefore, to estimate properly the value of what is called 

time. There is entirely too much of this in the world. Do 
stake our meaning. Rest is necessary and play is well in 
:e, but young men who hope to do something m life muat 
pect to piay one-third of their time. 

le you resolve to acquire a thorough knowledge of your ar^ 
all^^ as ankious to know something beyond it A craftsman 
to be ashamed of himself who knows nothing but the use of 
>ls. Having the time to acquire it» be careful to properlr 
te the value of knowledge. Remember of what use it wiU 
'ou in ten thousand instances as you go along in life, and ba 
scientious in learning rudiments here as elsewhere. Leant 
I correctly, to write a good plain hand, and to punctuate 
entences. 
lot dress beyond your means; never spend your last dollar, 

for food to keep yourself or some one else from starving, 
ill always feel^ better to keep a litde money in your pocket. 

earliest possible opportunity save up a few dollars tmd 
he amount in a savinjgs bank. It will serve as a magnet to 

other money that might be foolishly spent 

as soon as you can command the means, buy a piece of 
1. Do not wait until yon have saved enough to pay all 
but begin by paying one-third or one-quarter. Do not be 
to go in debt for land, for it increases in value. 
I A Little. — Every man who is obliged to work for his liv- 
>uld make a point to lay up a little money for that "rainy 
vhich we are all liable to encounter when least expected. 
:st way to do this is to open an account with a savings bank, 
ulated money is always safe; it is always ready to use when 
I. Scrape together nve dollars, make your deposit, receive 
ank book, aad then resolve to deposit a given sum, small 
I it be, once a month, or once a week, according to circum- 
s. Nobody knows without trying it, how easy a thing it is 
; n^ney when an account with a bank has been opened, 
uch an account a man feels a desire to enlarge his deposit 
s him lessons in frugality and economy, weans him from 
of extravagance, and is^ the very best g^^^rd in the world 
t intemperance, dissipation and vice. Refer to page 277 for 

showing the time required by money to double itself when 

at interest 

BOLic Mbaning of CoLORS.-^White was the emblem of 
eligious purity, innocence, faith, joy and life. In the judge, 
»ites integrity; in the sick, humility; in the vromaUfCVv^iXxV). 
. the ruby, Bignifica fire, divine love, YieaX ol ^^ cx«aJc«* 
and royaltv. White and red rosea expt^w \oNft wi^ niW 
Hbe red color of the bk>od has its orVcvtv tu \\v« ajctvoxv ^S. w^ 
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96 yards Sculcl Plush uB 87 
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springs 

iHeadLminE... 



•BATioK.— To find the nimiber of days from Jimuary 3 

[ma headed WUecemter, wEen' 50^\v\n4 ^v 
ihc nqnired Duinba of dayt, and ui en xXilK fee 
DariBB laip ycsr. if February ttu»s \iiui li«. cirai 
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Cost of Articles by the Piece, i 
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Gold and 81'lvep Produced in the United 

States. 

The following estimate of the gold and silver produced 
in the United States, since the discovery ot gold in 
Cafifomia, is compiled from the official reports of the 
Director of the United States Mint : 




1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

m 

1856 

»857 

1858 

1859 

MUuO • 

I861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

I87I 

1872 

1873... 

187, 






• «•<>••/ 



$40,000,000 
50,000,000 
55,000,000 
60,000,000 
65,000,000 
60,000,000 
55,000,000 
55,000,000 
55,000,000 
50,000,000 
50,000,000 
46,000,000 
43,000,000 
39,200,000 
40,000,000 
46,100,000 
53,225,000 
53,500,000 
51,725,000 
48,000,000 
49,500,000 
50,000,000 
43,500,000 
36,000,000 
36,000,000 

33.490»902 
33^67,856 
39,439,166 

46,897>390 



$50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

500,000 

100,000 

150,000 

2,000,000 

4,500,000 

8,500,000 

11,000,000 

11,250,000 

10,000,000 

13,500,000 

12,000,000 

12,000,000 

16,000,000 

23,000,000 

28,750,000 

35,750,000 

37*324.594 
3i,727,s^ 

38,7&^oi6 



$40,050,000 
50,050,000 
55,050,000 
60,050,000 
65,050,000 
60,050,000 
55,050,000 
55,050,000 
55,050,000 
50,500,000 
50, 100,000 
46,130,000 
45,000,000 
4'3, 700,000 
43,500,000 
57,100,000 
64,475,000 
63,500,000 
65,225,000 
60,000,000 
61,500,000 
66,000,000 
66,500,000 
64,750,000 
71,750,000 

, 70,815,496 



UntfiER AND LOG HEASUREMENT-<Cai)f e^ 
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LUMBER AND LOG MEASUREMENT— (Cont'ed). 



Feet. ----- 5 = - 



I 76^ 
1 83= 






i(^ 



lafo 136711; 
t96,i^|i; 



X [he Falls of Ni>i 



gn_:iatcd into la ocean over ^ateoiW 
Ch u rlw Lycll cainputct (hm 4 petiDd of ai 

thnufh KKii milci of rocli to their pmant patition: the 



LUUBER MEASUREMENT TABI& 

Square timber ftnd tcuitlJng broaght down to i indi 
board measuie. EJeampU : To fiod ihe number of feet 
in a beam 6xl3aiid 24 feet in length, connilt the table, 
■net opposite 04 and under 6kio you will find izo, the 
cDTTecl number of feet. 





DIMENSIONS EACH WAY IS INCHES 
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LtniBER MEASUREMENT TABLE— (Cootuned). 
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VKBER MEASUREMENT TABLE— (Continneil}. 
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LUMBER MEASUREMENT AT SIGHT. 

ONB INCH BOARD MKASURB. 

For Plank, double or treble the product, as may be 
required. If a board or plank is longer or wider than 
the dimensions here given, add two suitable numbers 
together. The left-hand column contains the length in 
feet ; the width in inches heads each column. 
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U7HBER UEA5UREHENT AT SKHIT. 
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LUMBER MEASUREMENT AT SIGHT. 
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LtrtCBER MEASUREMENT TABLt. 

Sfuare Timter aruf ScaniltHg — MtaiurenUHt at Sight, 

Dimeusions in mcbes head each colninn, and the lengtl) 
will be found ia the left-hand column. If the required 
dimensions cannot be fonnd in the tabte, add two lengtbl 
or breajllbs together, or take part of Kome length at 
breadth, as the case may require. 
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Strength of Ice of Various Thicknesaea. 
Ice two inches thick will bear mm to walk on. 
Ice four inches thick will bear horses and riders. 
Im six inches thick will bear teams with moderate 
loads- 

Ice eight buAes thick will betu teunj wirti^s^ ^«*w^ 



LUMBER MEASUREMENT TABLE. 
{C^miimud,) 



DniBaitMiii Kacm Way w Imcmbs. 




The SaTsniuih was the first tteam-propelledTeMeltkiii 
cre«ed the Atlantic. She was American builtp 380 tmm 
horden, and in 1819 nfled first to Savannah noon Nmv 
Vrntk, thence direct to liyerpool, where the arrived li 
«M>tee& days, seven of which she used steam. Fi 




Timber Meaaupement Table, 

jwing the cubical contents {fractions of feet omitted) 
ti€ round logs, masts, spats, etc. Length of log It 
■hown in left-hand column. Diameter b shown at 
the head of column. If the desired dinsduons arc 
not shown, double some numberi 
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TIHBKR UEASUKEHENT TABLE-(C<»tiHie4>. 
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Greatest Known Depth of the Ocean. 

The greatest depth which has been ascertained bf 
KHinding is 3S,7ao feet, or 4,620 fathoms. The averaae 
depth between 60 degceei notOv and 60 degrees loiitit to 
nCaiost three miles. 
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Tt« following shows weight required to tear asimda 
txttone inch square of the tollowing malerial, 

0»k, 5>^ tonaj Fit, Sif tona; Cast Iroo, 7^ tons; 
Wrought Iron, 10 tons; Wrought Copp«-, is tons; En^- 
JU Au- Iron, 25 Ions; Americuk Inn, vi K laa&\ Bbac 



If the log ii IcmctT duui is 
ThE fini columa on ths l((i 



All Iwi'lhort of M (mi, take the 6ii 
Td £nd the numbn of feci of boa 
vhen uwed, Uke the length of feet 
hiLad» apd the diameur at the tiip of 



siQtiiaedia the uble, tulu luijr two 

li«> Iha IeD|:th of th« l<y ia fs*^ 
the diamelen of ibglastia iDchM. 

iuiUy taken k f«t from the butt. 
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Stock Brokers' Technicalities. 



deliver in fumilnieiit of 
tbn bave pun:1uiKd. 

Lowe is when a p«r&OD Dr partj^ has a plentiful supply of Stoclii. 

JiVtAsniB apiaicDded sale by tpecialaFvepient between buyer 

apiion cf buying or Kllinj BO much swui oaaiiEiM.m.4i-i,M.» 
aro: fiiced (Ac (I17 the opiun ii |^««a. 



.-BtMid and Plank MeaaurerocDt at SlgbL 



aidCj and EramS tQ36 feet looEp JfHbovdbe buj 
vwa Iwa numbas. Thui, if abouil ii 4a ft. Iodz u 
■ddsoiuidiaiuidTDU buys 53 fL 4 in. Fu am. 
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Famous Destructive Fires. 

r five hundred bnildiiigs 
perty deslrojed; Sept. 5, 
1839 — $10,000,000 worth of property deslroyed. Pitts- 
burg, April 10, 1845^ one thousand buildingsbuTDC; loss, 
^000.000. St. llouis, M»y4, 1851^3 large portion of 
thecity burned; loss, $ii,ooo,ooa Portland, Me., July 
4, 1866 — almost entirely destroyed; loss, $15,000,000. 
Chicago, IH., Oct. 8-9, 1871 — over 2,ooo acres burnt 



WOOD AND BAKK MEASUREMENT AT 

The Cord of Wood or Baik is 8 fact long, 4 fbet In^ 
and 4 feet wide, as established by law in most of the 
Slates and the Dommion of Canada. If the Wood i« 
8 feet long, doable the product. Fractions of feet 
are omitted in the Table. Price will be found heading 
the columns, number of feet in the left-band column. 
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WOOD AMD ItAKK UEASUREMENT AT SIGHX 
{CofittHued.) 
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WALKING. 






DISTANCE. 


NAME. 


PLACE. 


DATV. 


TIXB. 


1 mile. 


W. Perkins. 


London, Eng. 


June 1, '74 


6:23 


2 " 


J. W. Roby. 


44 H° 


Aug. ao, '83 


13:14 


3 " 


(4 It 


44 41 


14 4i 4( 


20:21} 


4 " 


l( (1 


l( It 


It (I 11 


27:88 


5 *• 


<( it 


<l (( 


11 i« 11 


36:10 


6 " 


II (t 


it i( 


If it t 


43:01 


7 " 


it 41 


44 II 


It it It 


51:04 


8 " 


John Meagher 


NewYorkCity 


Nov. 2^ '82 


58:37 


9 ** 


J. W. Roby 


London, Eng. 


Dec. 8, '83 


1:07:14 


10 « 


44 14 


14 11° 


(t it it 


1:14:45 


20 •' 


W. Perkins 


14 it 


July 1, '77 


8:39:57 


60 " 


J. Hibbard 


(4 li 


May 14, '88 


7:54:16 



Greatest Distance Walked in anHoub.— 8 m. S02yd8., 
by John Meagher, N. Y. City, Nov. 29, '82. Two Hours.— 15 
m. 824 yds., by W. Perkins, London, Eng., July 10, '77. Thres 
Hours.— 22 m. 456Vi yds. by H. Thatcher, London, Eng. Feb. 
20, '82. Four Hours.— 27 m. 440 yds., by W. Franks, Dondon, 
Engy Aug. 28, '82. Twenty-Four Hours.— 127 m. 1,210 yds., 
by W. Howes, London, Eng., Feb. 23, '7a 

Greatest Distance Walked in 72 Hours, (12 Hours each 
. Day).— 363 miles, by C. Faber, Pittsburg, Pa., Junei^ July 3^ 
'80; also, 363 miles, by J. Scott, London, Eng^ May 14, '88. 

Greatest Distance Walked Without a Rest. — 121 miles, 
385 yds., by C. A. Harriman, Truckee, CaL, April 6-7, 1883. 

ROWING. 

Performances by amateurs are designated by an*. 

IH miles— *7:41, eightoars, straightaway, Atalanta Boat club, 
Pullman, 111., Aug. 9, 1889. [The Cornell University crew 
rowed the distance in 7:03, at Philadelphia, July 4, 1889, but 
with current very strong.] 8:01M, four oars, straightaway, 
Fairmount Rowing association, Albany, N. Y., July 21, 18w. 
[The Watkins crew rowed the distance in 7:46%, at Detroit, 
Mich., Aug. 15, 1887, but the current was very strong.] *7:59, 
double scull, straightaway, J. Buckley and W. O'Ctonnell, 
Portland, B. C, Lachine, Can., Aug. 21, 1882. *8:36, single 
scull, straightaway. Joseph Laing, Lachine, Can., Aug. 19, 1^. 
*8:36J4, four oars, turn, still water, Modoc Boat club. Salt Lake, 
Utah, Aug. 30, 1888. *8:41, pair-oared shell, straightaway, J. 
H. Clegg and F. D. Staudish, Excelsior, B. C, Lachine, Can., 
Aug. 19, 1882. 

2 miles— *9:43^, eight oars, straightaway, Columbia CoUese 

crew. New London, Conn., June 26, 1884. *12:16, double-ecuU, 

turn, F. E. Yates and C. E. Courtney, Saratoga, N. Y., Aug. 8, 

IS76. *12:20^, pair-oar. eti'aightaway, J. HT Riley and J. A. 

Kennedy, Greenwood lake, N. Y., Oct. ^A%U. ♦A&'AlKsfaigle 

scQjj, tnrn, J. H. Riley, Saratoga, Axig.^,l«l^. 

^^^^ "^^^es—*12:57, eight oars, fitTaigatawa5,X«^ftTiT>2««nJft5 

crew. New iondon, ConiL, June 29, ^. 
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RAILROADING. 

1 mile— 50*48, during run of special train from "West Phila 
delphia to Jersey City, Sept. 4, 1879. 

2.1 miles — Im. SOs., engine 366 and an ordinary day coach, P. 
and R. R. R., Yardley to Trenton Junction,N. J.. March 10.1890. 

2.9 miles— 2ra., engine 366 and anordinary day coach, P. and 
R. R. R., Somerton toNeshoay Falls, N. J., March 10. 1890. 

3.1 miles — ^2m., engine, two parlor cars and dining-room car, 
P. R. R., Aberdeen to Perryman'e, N. J., March 10, 1890. 

4.1 miles — 3m., engine 366 and an ordinary day coach, P. and 
R. R. R., Skillman to Belle Mead, N. J., March 10, 1890. 

6.1 miles— 4m. 30s., engine 366 and an ordinary day coach, P. 
and R. R. R., Bethayres to Neshoay Falls, N. J., March 10. 1890. 

10 miles — 8m. 3s., Skillman to Wet*ton, N. J., engine 306 and 
one ordinary day coach, P. and R. R. R., March 10, 1890. 

14 miles — 11m., locomotive Hamilton Davis and six cars N, 
Y. Central R. R., 1855. 

18 miles— 15m., special train conveying the Duke of Well- 
IngtOD, Paddington to Slough, Eng. 

27.1 miles— aom. Special Extra 953 and two cars. P. R. R., 
Morrisville to Germ antown Junction, Pa., May 6, 1885. 

36.7 miles-^m.. Special Extra 953 and two cars, P. R. R., 
Rahway to Trenton, N. J., May 6, 1885. 

44 miles— 43m. 308., special train conveying newspaper cor- 
respondents, last 16^ miles in 14m., Washington Junction to 
"Washington, D. C, June 10, 1884. 

53J4 miles — 47m., broad guage engine Great Britain, 4 car- 
riages and vans, Paddington to Didcot, Eng., May 11, 1848. 

54.9 miles — 49in. 30s., engine 366 and one ordinary day coach, 
P. and R. R. R., Wayne Junction, Pa., to Bound Brook, N. J., 
March 10, 1890. 

59.2 miles— 56m., engine 366 and one ordinary day coach, P. 
and R. R. R., Philadelphia CNinth and Green Streets) , to Bound 
Brook, N. J., March 10, 1890. 

89.4 miles — 91m., (actual running time 85m.), special train, 
engine 366 and one ordinary day coach, P. and R. R. R., Ninth 
and Green Streets, Philadelphia to Jersey City, N. J., March 10, 
1890. 

QOmiies— Ih. 37m., (actual running time 90m.), Special Extra 
953 and two cars, P. R. R., Jersey City to Broad st. station, Phil- 
adelphia May 6, 1885. Ih. 47m., train 19, engine 733 and six cnrs, 
two regular stops, Jersey City, N. J., to Broad street, Philadol 
phia, Feb. 12, 1889. 

Ill miles — 98m., Fontaine engine and two coaches. Amherst- 
bnrgtoSt. Thomas, Can., May 5, 1881: 109ni., locomotive, bag- 
sage car, one coach and one Pullman palace car, St. Thomas to 
Xmherstburg, Sept. 13, 1877. 

118 miles— 120m., engine 10, special palace car, 17 m ; (Welland 

toYlctoria), in U%m, St. Thomas to N it\.otv^i,C;tt»..,^5feTCv.^^ wi.- 

iaine engine and two coaches, in 25\m., ^\,.T:!>Mivsivv&VQ^\R>v^^^"«w^ 

Mar 6, mi. The schedule time iTom "Lon^ou \o^^^'Vi\^^^>:^ 

'U^ ^ ^ ^^® '^^ known ae '' T^i'a Y\l•va.%^^^.'^^^^^'' ^ 
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157.74 miles— 165m., special train, Niagara Falls to Syracuse,. 
N. Y., March 1, 1876. 158 miles in 178m., West Coast Flyer, 
London to Crewe, Eng.j Aug. 6, 1888. 

228.9 miles — 4h. 18m., mclnding stops, A. M. Palmer^s special 
theater train, twqparlor cars and a Pullman dining car, P. K. R., 
Jersey City to Washington, D. C, March 10, 1890. Made 
return trip same day in 4h. I9m. 

400 miles— 7h. 25m., West Coast Flyer, London to Edinburgh, 
Scotland, Aug. 6, 1888. 

813 miles— ^h. (actual running time, 19h.30m.), special train 
Conveying Washington newspaper correspondents from conven- 
tion, Chicago, 111., to Washington, D. C, June 7, 8, 1884. 

Jersey City to San Francisco, Cal.,.83h.39m. 16s., Jarre tt A 
Palmer's train, combination passenger, mail and baggage car 
and Pullman hotel car, June 1 to 4, 1876. No stop between 
Jersey City and Pittsburg, Pa. 

^SWIMMING. 

BEST RECORDS. 

Performances by amateurs are designated by a *. Bzcept 
where otherwise stated, the following performances were ac- 
complished in baths or in open water where the performers 
were not appreciably assisted by tide water or current. 

2i% yards— *14iis., A. Taylor, straightaway, Marylebone 
' Baths, London, Eng., Oct. 3, 1882, and W. Henry, same baths, 
Oct. 2, 1883. 

25 yards— *14Js., W. C. Johnson, straightaway, still water. 
Locust Grove, L. I., Aug. 10, 1890. 

40 yards— SS3J48., straightaway, J. Haggerty, Lambeth Baths, 
London, Eng,, Aug. 19, 1886. *24Js., A. Taylor, Lambeth 
Baths, Sept. 10, 1883, and W. Blew- J ones, same, Sept. 17, 1883. 

49 yards— *3l8., turn, W. Blew-Jones, Marylebone Batns, 
London, Eng., Oct. 2, 1883. 

50 yards — *33|s., W. C. Johnson, straightaway, still water. 
Locust Grove, L. 1., Aug. 10, 1890. 

72 yards— *48s., 2 turns, W. Henry, London, Eng., Dec. 03, 
1885. 

75yard8—*52|s., W. C. Johnson, straightaway, still water. 
Locust Grove, L. 1., Aug. 10, 1890. 

80 yards— 5l8., J. Haggerty, 1 turn, Lambeth Baths, London, 
May 6, 1887. ♦SSs., W. Knowles. 1 turn, Lambeth Baths, Lon- 
don, Oct. 7, 1889. *53Vis,, 3 turns, W. Henry, Westminster 
Aquarium, London, March 7, 1887* 

98 yards— *i:06i, W. Henry, 3 turns, London, Eng., Oct. 3, 
1888. U - 

100 yards— Englflna:l:05Vi, J. Haggerty, 4 turns. Black- 

bam Bathe, Sept. 23, 1886. 1 -.053!^, J. Haggerty, straightaway, 

Hon inire worth Lake, Rochdale, Se\>t. VA, \«Bft, *l:06K, J^ 

Nuttall, 2 turns, Lambeth BathB, "Lon^oxji, ^«^\.. ^ YSSJk 

America: 1:05^, W. C. Johnson, vjU^\\g>x\.\ACL«i,%\x«Ji5gaXsfi^wiv 

-2V>acif, N, y., Aug. 28, 1890. 
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500 yards— 6:43^, J. Finney, 12 turns, London, Bng..Oct. 16, 
1890. *7:19H, J. Nuttall, 12 turns, Lambeth Baths, London, 
Sept. 6, 1886. 

550 yards— *9:57|, A Meffert, 4 turns, Locust Grove, L. L, 
Sept. 8, 1889. 

560 yards— 7:35, J. Nnttall, 13 tarns, London, Eng., Oct. 16, 
1890. 

600 yards— 8 :40, J. Finney, Westminster Aquarinm, London, 
Bng., Dec. 19, 1883. 

640yards— 8:43H, J. Nuttall, 15 turns, London, Eng., Oct. 
16, 1890. 

660 vards— *11:04, A. Meffert, 5 turns. Locust Grove, L, L, 
Sept. 8. 1889. 

reo yards— 9 :53i4, J. Nuttall, 17 turns, London, Eug., Oct. 
16, 1890. 

770 yards— *14 :06, A. Meffert, 6 turns, Locust Grove, L. L, 
Sept. 8, 1889. 

SOOyards— 11:04 H» J. Nuttall, 19 turns, London, Eng., Oct. 
16, 1890. 

6 miles— *1. 15:20, W. R. Itter, straightaway, with tide, 
Thamfes River, Ens., July 21, 1883. 

20milee—*4. 59:46, Eugene Mercadier, with ptroijg current, 
but in rough water and against a high wind, Alton, 111., to St. 
Louis, Mo., Aug. 19, 1888. 

Wliat the White House Costs. 

Salary of President $ 50,000 

Additional appropriations are about 75,lXX) 

A total of $125,000 

The President has the following corps of assistants: 

Private Secretary $ 3,250 

Assistant Private Secretary 2,250 

Stenographer 1,800 

Five Messengers, $1,200 each 6,000 

Steward 

Two Doorkeeperi*, $1,200 each 2,400 

Two Ushers, $1,200, $1,400 2,600 

Night Usher 1,200 

Watchman 900 

And a few other minor clerks and telegraph operators. 

SUNDRIES. 

Incidental expenses $ 8,000 

White House repairs— Carpets and refurnishing 12,500 

Fuel 2,500 

Green-house 4,000 

Gm, matches and stable \^^^f^ 

Tbeee amonnts, with others of minox Vm'90iX.«ba^^> ^^\^«'ossi&^ 
tie entire appropriations. 
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COST OF ROYALTY IN ENGLAND. 
Pounds reduced to dollars. 

The Queen — Privy purse $300,000 

Sundries 1,029,000 

$1,929,000 

Prince of Wales 200,000 

Princess. 50,000 

Prince Albert Victor 50,000 

Crown Princess of Russia ^ 40,000 

Duke of Edinburgh 125,000 

Princess Christian 30,000 

Marchioness ot Lome 30,000 

Duke of Cqnnaught 125,000 

Duke of Albany 125,000 

Duke of Cambridge 30,000 

Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz 15,000 

Duke of Cambridge '. 60,000 

Duchess of Teck 25,000 

Total $2,834,000 

Rules for Spelllwg. 

Words ending in e drop that letter before the termina- 
tion ad/e, as in move, movable; unless ending in ce or ^^^ 
when it is retained, as in change, changeable, etc. 

W^ords of one syllable, ending in a consonant, with a 
single vowel before it, double the consonants in deriva- 
tives; as, ship, shipping, etc. But if eiidmg in a conso- 
nant with a double vowel before it, they do not double 
the consonant in derivatives; as troop, trooper, etc. 

Words of moi^ than one syllable, ending in a conso- 
nant preceded by a single vowel, and accented on the last 
syllable, double that consonant in derivatives; as commit, 
committed; but except chagrin, chagrined. 

All words of one syllable ending in /, with a single 
v©wel before it, have double // at the close; as mill, sell 

All words of one syllable ending in /, with a double 
vowel before it, have only one /at the close; as mail,saiL 
y.The words foreteil, distiVl, ms\.\\i zxad. fulfill, retain the 
double //of their primitiyes. "DetVv^'CVN^^ ol ^xsJ^^^ESLk 
will and full also retain t1[ie /Z vi\vevi X\ve B^cceoX. 1^2^ v 
^^se wurdsz as dullness, sk\\\iM\. vnVU^V i^^v^sa. 
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Words of more than one syllable ending in /have only 
one / at the close; as delightful faitmul; unless the 
accent falls on the last syllable; as befall, etc. 

Words ending in /, double the letter in the termina- 
tion i^. 

Participles ending in ing, from verbs ending in e, lose 
the final e; as have, having; make, making, etc.; but 
verbs ending in ee retain both; as see> seeing. The 
word dye, to cglor, however, must retain the e before ing. 

All verbs ending in /j/, and nouns ending in ment, retain 
the e final of the primitives; as brave, bravely; refine, 
refinement; except words ending in ^/^^y as acknowledge, 
acknowledgment. ' 

Nouns ending in y, preceded by a vowel, form their 
plural hy adding s; as money, moneys; but ii y is pre- 
ceded by a consonant, it is changed to ies in the plural; 
as bounty, bounties. 

Compound words whose primitives end in y^ c&»nge the 
jt into /; as beauty, beautiful. 



THE USE OF CAPITALS. 

1. Every entire sentence shoujd begin witli a capitaL 

2. Proper names, and adjectives derived from these, 
should begin wifh a capital. 

3. All appellations of the Deity should begin with a 
capital. 

4. Official and honorary titles begin with a capital. 

5. Every line of poetry should begin with a capitaL 

6. Titles of books and the heads of their chapters and 
divisions are printed in capitals. 

7. The pronoun I and the exclamation O are always 
capitals. 

8. The days of the week and the months of the year 
begin with capitals. 

9. Every quotation should begin with a capital letter. 

10. Names of religious denominations begin with 
capitals. 

11. In preparing accounts, each item should begin 
fvith a capitaL 

12.^, Anywoid )f very special impoil'aiwt^ xwa.'^'Va^'^" 
with a cApjtaL 
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COST OF ROYALTY IN ENGLAND. 
Pounds reduced to dollars. 

The Queen — Privy purse $300,000 

Sundries 1,629,000 

$1,929,000 

Prince of Wales 200,000 

Princess. 50,000 

Prince Albert Victor 50,000 

Crown Princess of Russia ^ 40,000 

Duke of Edinburgh 125,000 

Princess Christian 30,000 

Marchioness of Lome 30,000 

Duke of Cqnnaught 125,000 

Duke of Albany 125,000 

Duke of Cambridge 30,000 

Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz 15,000 

Duke of Cambridge ', 60,000 

Duchess of Teck 25,000 

Total $2,834,000 

Rules for Spelliwg. 

Words ending in e drop that letter before the termina- 
tion ad/e, as in move, movable; unless ending in ce or ^^, 
when it is retained, as in change, changeable, etc. 

Words of one syllable, ending in a consonant, with a 
single vowel before it, double the consonants in deriva- 
tives; as, ship, shipping, etc. But if endmg in a conso- 
nant with a double vowel before it, they do not double 
the consonant in derivatives; as troop, trooper, etc. 

Words of moi^ than one syllable, ending in a conso- 
nant preceded by a single vowel, and accented on the last 
syllable, double that consonant in derivatives; as commit, 
comn?.itted; but except chagrin, chagrined. 

All words of one syllable ending in /, with a single 
v©wel before it, have double // at the close; as mill, sell 

All words of one syllable ending in /, with a double 
vowel before it, have only one /at the close; as mail, saiL 
^The words foreteil, distiVl, msUU zxA fulfill, retain the 
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Words of more than one syllable ending in /have ordf 
one / at the dose; as delightful faitmul; unless the 
accent falls on the last syllable; as befall, etc. 

Words ending in /, double the letter in the termina- 
tion i^. 

Participles ending in i«^, from verbs ending in <», lose 
the final e; as have, havmg; make, making, etc.; but 
verbs ending in ge retain both; as see> seeing. The 
word dye, to cglor, however, must retain the <? before tng; 

All verbs ending in fy, and nouns ending in ment, retain 
the ^ final of the primitives; as brave, bravely; refine, 
refinement; except words ending in </^^/ as acknowledge, 
acknowledgment. ' 

Nouns ending in y, preceded by a vowel, form their 
plural hy adding s; as money, mone)rs; but if >' is pre- 
ceded by a consonant, it is changed to us in the plural; 
as bounty, bounties* 

Compound words whose primitives end in y^ c&»nge the 
JF into t; as beauty, beautiful. 



THE USE OF CAPITALS. 

1. Every entire sentence shoujd begin witli a capitaL 

2. Proper names, and adjectives derived from these, 
should begin with a capital. 

3. AU appellations of the Deity should begin with a 
capital. 

4. Official and honorary titles begin with a capital. 

5. Every line of poetry should begin with a capitaL 

6. Titles of books and the heads of their chapters and 
divisions are printed in capitals. 

7. The pronoun I and the exclamation O are always 
capitals. 

8. The days of the week and the months of the year 
begin with capitals. 

9. Every quotation should begin with a capital letter. 

10. Names of religious denominations begin with 
capitals. 

11. In preparing accounts, each item should begin 
with a capital. 

jjt^. Any word )f very special impoilaxtf:^ TKa."^\«.^" 
with a c»pTtat 
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Savings Bank Compound Interest rable. 
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Safs Business Rules. 

Business men, in business hours, attend 0BI7 to bn^ 

Bess matters. Social calla aj:e best adapted to the social 

circle. JMaieyoiir business Vnovjft'wi^ewiitnia.Tj^lkBttt 

■.^j -.ffiVna (j;t viur ileaTum" ■*i\\\ a sJiawin >» Tea* 
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carefully considered, and tried friendship dulv appreciated. 
A mean act will soon recoil, and a man of honor will be 
esteemed. Leave " tricks of trade " to those whose edu- 
cation was never completed. Treat all with respect, 
confide in few, wrong no man. Be never afraid to say no> 
and always prompt to acknowledge and rectify a wrong. 
Leave nothing for to-morrow that should be done to-day. 
Because a friend is polite, do not think that his time is 
valueless. Have a place for every thing, and every thing 
in its place. To preserve long friendSiip, keep a short 
credit; the way to get credit is to be punctual; the way to 
preserve it is not to use it much. Settle often; have short 
accounts. Trust no man's appearances; they are often 
deceptive, and assumed for the purpose of obtaining 
credit. Rogues generally dress weU, The rich are gen- 
ally plain men. Be well satisfied before you give a credit 
that those to whom you give it are safe men to be trusted. 

Time at which Money Doubles at 

Interest. 

Rate ^er cent. Simple Interest. Cotn^ound Interest. 

zo lo years. 7 years 100 days. 

9 XI years 40 days. 8 years 16 days. 

8 12^ years. 9 years 2 days. 

7 14 yearb 704 days. 10 years 89 days. 

6 16 years 8 months. 11 years 327 days. 

5 20 years. 15 years 75 da^ys, 

4j^ 22 ye^s 81 days. 15 years 273 days. 

4 25 yearp. 17 years 246 days. 

3j^ 28 years 208 days. 20 years 54 days. 

3 33 years 4 months. 23 years 164 days. 

a^ 40 years. 28 years 26 days. 

a 50 years. 35 years i day. 

Legal Brevities. 

A note dated on Sunday is void. A note obtained by 
fraud, or from one intoxicated, is void. If a note be lost 
or stolen, it does not release the maker, he must pay it. 
An endorser of a note is exempt from liability, if not 
served with notice of its dishonor within 24 hours of its 
non-payment.t^A note by a minor is void. ' Notes bear 
interest only when so stated. Principals are resi^Qtislhlt 
for their agents. Each individuaV m ^2i.tVcv.?x'^\^\'^ ^^' 
sponsible for the whole amount oi t\vft aft\>X^ qI >Ccis.Sxs.\a 
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Ignorance of the law excuaea no one. It Is a frand 
to conceal a fraud. It is illegal to componnd a 
felony. The law compels no one to do impossibili- 
ties. An aereement without consideration is void. 
Signaturesin lead pencil are goodin law. A receipt 
for money is not legally conclusive. The acts of 
one partner hind all the others. Contracts made 
on Sunday cannot be enforced. A contract with 
a minor is void. A contract made with a tnnatic 
Is void. Written contracts concerning land must 
be under seal 

NUMBER OF.^VE8SELS BUILT. 
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TAX ON COMMERCIAL TRAVSLERS. 

The following is a }ist of places and amount of taxation 
uncommercial travders: Alabama, $15.50 per year^ 
Arizona, $200 tfer year; Beaufort, S. C., $10 per visits 
Bennetts^lle, S. C.,$i per visit; B^-tesburg, S. C, y5 
cents per day; Charleston, S. C, $10 pet month; Cum- 
berland, Md., $1 per day; Delaware, $25 per year; Dead- 
wood, D. T., $5 per yeek; Da^thgton, S. C., $1; East 
St. Louis, $2 per day; Elkton, Md., percent, on stock 
carried^ Florida, $25 per year; Hartwell, Ga.,$5 par 
trip; Johnstoi^ S. C, 50 cents per day; X.ewistown, 
Idaho, $5 per tnjp; Montana, $ioo per year for each 
county; Memphis, Tenn., $10 per week or $25 per month; 
Mobile, Ala., $3 per day or $7 a week; Natcnez, Miss., 
25 cents pfer day; New Orl^^ns, La. , $50 per year; New- 
port, Ifcr., $1 per month; North Carolina, $j[Oo per year; 
Nevad^$i90 per year; Orangeburg, S. C. , $2 per day; 
St. Matthews, S. £., $1 per day; San Francisco, Cat, 
$25 p.er quarter; Texas, $35 a year; Tucson, Ari^na, 
$co per quarter; Tombstdhe, ArJzonVi, $10 per day; Vir- 
ginia, $75 per year; Wilmington, N.-- C, $3 per day; 
Washington, D. C, $200 per year; Walhalla, S. C, $I 
per day. 



DnrabHlty of Difterent Woods, 

Experiments have been made by driving sticks, made 
of different woods, each two feet long and one and one- 
half inches squai^, into the ground, only one-half an inch 
projecting outwECrd. It Was found that in five years, all 
those made of oak, elm, ash, fir, so(f mahogany, and 
nearly every variety of pine, were totallyi-otten. Larch, 
hard pinfi and teak wood were decayed on the outside 
only; while acacia, with the exception of being also 
slightly attacked on the exterior, was otherwise sound. 
Hard mahogany and cedar of L^aiftxn were in tolerably 
good condition ; but only Virginia cedar was found as 
goo4 as when put in the ground. This is of some im- 
portance to builders, showing what wood should be 
avoided^ and what others used by preference in uudet- 
provmd work. 
Ifbe duration of wood, whenkept drv/^N«7 ^^"a-^-^^ 
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TAX ON COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS. 

The following is a }ist of places and amount of taxatioi^ 
uncommercial travders: Alabama, $15.50 per year^ 
Arizona, $200 tTer year; Beaufort, S. C., $10 per visit j 
Bennettswlle, S. C.,$i per visit; B^tesburg, S. C, y$ 
cents per day; Chariest (5n, S. C, $io peY month; Cum- 
berland, Md., $1 per day; Delaware, $25 per year; Dead- 
wood, D. T., $5 per -^eek; Da^Jrihgton, S. C., $1; East 
St. Louis, $2 per day; Elkton, Md., percent, on stock 
carried; Florida, $25 per year; Hart well, Ga., $5 par 
trip; Johnstoi^ S. C, 50 cents per day; Lewistown, 
Idaho, $5 per tii^p; Montana, $ioo per year for each 
county; Memphis, Tenn. , $10 per week or $25 per month; 
Mobile, Ala., $3 per day or $7 a week; Natchez, Miss., 
25 cents p'fer day; New Orlp^Rs, La., $50 per year; New- 
port, I^., $1 per month; North Carolina, $joo per year; 
Nevada], $ I Qo per year; Orangeburg, S. C. , $2 per day; 
St. Matthews, S. C., $1 per day; San Francisco, Cat, 
$25 pjsr quarter; Texas, $35 a year; Tucson, Ari^na, 
$50 per quarter; Tombst dhe, Arizon^, $10 per day; Vir- 
ginia, $75 per year; Wilmington, N.- C, $3 per day; 
Washington, D. C, $200 per year; Walhalla, S. C, $1 
per day. 

Dnrabiiity of Difterent Woods. 

Experiments have been made by driving sticks, made 
of different woods, each two feet long and one and one- 
half inches squai^, into the ground, only one-half an inch 
projecting outwEfrd. It was found that in five years, all 
those made of oak, elm, ash, fir, soft mahogany, and 
nearly every variety of pine, were totally Totten. Larch, 
hard pii^ and teak wood were decayed on the outside 
only; while acacia, with the exception of being also 
slightly attacked on the exterior, was otherwise sound. 
Hard mahogany and cedar of L^antesn were in tolerably 
good condition ; but only Virginia cedar wees found as 
good as when put in the ground. This is of some im- 
portance to builders, showing what wood should^ be 
avoided^ and what others used by preference in under- 
fTOUDd work, 
^rbe duration of wood, whenkeptdr^/^^^^ ^^-ax^"** 



. beams still exist which are known to be 1,100 yean 
old. Piles driven by the Romans prior to the Christ- 
iaa era. havebeen examined of late, and found per- 
fectly sonnd.after an immersion of nearly 3, 000 years 

The wood of some tools will last longer than the 
metals; as in spades, hoes and plows. In other tools 
the wood is first gone; as in wagons, wheel-barrows 
and machines. Such wood should be painted or 
oiled; the paint uot only looks well, but preserves 
the wood; petroleum oil is as good as auy other; 

Hardwood stumps decay in five or six years; 
spruce stumps decay in about the same time; hem- 
lock stumps in eight to nine years; cedar, eight to 
nine years; pine stumps, never. 

Cedar, oak, yellow pine and chestnut ore the 
most durable woods in dry places, 

■ " I lUllfledtbe 
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RATBS OF POSTAGE. 

LeUers. — Prepaid by stamps, 2 cents each ounce or 
raction thereof to all parts of the United States and Can<- 
da; forwarded to another postoffice without charge on 
equest of the person addressed; if not called for, returned 
the vniter free, if indorsed with that request. If the 
tamp is omitted, the letter is forwarded to the Dead 
^tter Office, and returned to the writer. For Regis- 
ering letters the charge is lo cents additionaL Drop 
;tters at letter-carrier offices, 2 cents per ounce or frac- 
bn thereof; at other offices, i cent per ounce or fraction 
iereof. On insufficiently prepaid matter mailed in Can- 
da, 3 cents per ^ ounce or fraction thereof. Stamped 
'ostal Cards, furnished only by Government, i cent each. 
f anything except a printed address slip is pasted on a 
ostal Card, or anything but the address written on the 
ice, letter postage is charged. Postage on all newspapers 
nd periodicals sent from newspaper offices to any part 
f the United States, to regular subscribers, must be paid 
L advance at the office of mailing. 

Second-Class Matter, — Periodicals issued at regular 
itervals — at least four times a year — and having a 
^;ular list of subscribers, with supplement, sample cop- 
!S, I cent a pound; periodicals, other than weekly, if 
elivered by letter-carrier, i cent each; if over 2 ounces, 
cents each. When sent by other than publishers, for 4 
unces or less, i cent. 

Third' Class Matter (not exceeding 4 pounds). — Printed 
latter, books, proof-sheets, corrected or uncorrected, 
nsealed circulars, inclosed so as to ac^it of easy inspec- 
ion without cutting cords or wrapper, i cent for each 2 
unces. 

Fourth' Class Matter. — Not exceeding 4 parnds, em- 
racing merchandise and samples, excluding^ liquids, 
Olsons, zirtMsy, inflammable or exj^osivc articles, live 
nimals, usects, etc., i cent an ounce. Postage to Can- 
da and British North American States, 2 certts pei 
once; must be prepaid; otherwise. 6 cetvV%. 
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Number of Yean Seeds Retain Tttfeir Tttalll|r. 



Vegetablis. 

Artichoke *. . . .5 ^ 6 

Asparagus 2 to 3 

Beans , 2^ to 3 

Beets 3 to l 

BpoccoH 5 to o 

Cucumber 5 to 10 

Cauliflower 5 to 6 

Cress 3 to 4 

Carrots 2 to 3 

Celeny 2 to 3 

Com (on cob) 2 to 3 

Endive ,. 5 to o 

Eggplant i to 2 

Leek 2 to 3 

Lettuce 3 to 4 

Melon 8 to 10 

Mustard .-:\3 to 4 

Okra 3 to A 

Onion 2 to ^ 

Pea ^to < 

Pumpkin 5 to I< 

Parsley 2 to * 

parsnip 2 to - 

Pepper ' 2 to 

Rhubarb 3 to ^ 

Squash 8 to I^ 

Spinach 3 to 4 

Turnip 3 to 

Tomato 2 t«> 



HOW TO MIX PA€NTS FOR TINTS 

Red and Black makes Brown 

Lake and White makes Rose 

Whit^ and Brown makes Chestnut 

Wft i t e, Blu e and Lake makes. X^os^ 

Blue and'^Lead Color makes ..•.-. ^ .• • X«b 



*3 

Wliite fusd Carmine makes • Pink 

lii^[o and Lamp-Bladk miUces Silver Gray 

White and Lam]>Black makes Lead Color 

Black and Venetian Red makes Chocolate 

White and Green makes Bright Green 

)le and White makes French White 

it Green and Black makes Dark Green 

dte and Green makes Pea Green 

White and Emerald Green makes Brilliant Green 

Red and Yellow makes Orange 

White and Yellow makes Straw C51or 

White, Blue and Black makes Pearl Gray 

White, Lake and Vermillion makes Flesh Color 

Umber, White and Venetian Red makes Drab 

White, Yellow and Venetian Red makes .Cream 

Red, Blue, Black and Red makes Olive 

Yellow, White and a little Venetian Red makes. . ..Buff 




DEGREES OF HEAT AND COLD REQUIRED 
TO FREEZE, MELT AND BOIL THE FOL- 
LOWING SUBSTANCES. 

Degrees of Heat ABOVE ZERO at which the follow- 

ing articles Melt. 

Cast Iron 3,500 

Glass 2,400 

Copper 2, 160 

Gold 1,983 

Bras.?. i,qoo 

Silver 1,850 

Antimony 9jo 

Zinc 780 

LeaMi 590 

Bisiouth 47^ 

Tin 420 

CntU Percha •«•••« ««%rV^V^ 

Urd ^ ^ ,♦ 
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D^>rees of Cold ABOVE ZERO at which the foUowh^ 

Articles Freeze. ! 

^turpentine (SpMts) 15 

Strong Wine... ao 

MUk ; ^ 

Water » 3a 

Degrees of Heat ABOVE ZERO at which the foUowing 

articles Boil. 

Blood Heat 98 

Alcohol * 175 

Water , 210 

Petroleum «>5 

Linseed Oil 000 

Quicksilver 630 



•y^ 



Tables of Weights and Measures. 

CUBIC MEASURE. 

1,728 cubic inches i cubic foot, 27 cubic feet i cubic yard, 
128 cubic feet i cord (wood), 40 cubic feet i ton 
(shipping), 2,1^0.42 cubic inches I standard bushel, 
268.8 cubic inches i standard gallon, i cubic foot 
four-fifths of a bushel 

SURVEYOR'S MEASURE. 

7.92 inches i link, 25 links i rod, 4 rods i chain, 10 
square chains or 160 square rods I acre, 640 acres i 
square mile. 

LONG MEASURE— DISTANCE. 

3 barleycorns i inch, 12 inches i foot, 3 feet i jrard, 5^ 
yards I rod, 40 rods i furlong, 8 furlongs i mile. 

DRY MEASURE. 

2 pints make I quart, 8 quarts make i peck, 4 pecks 
make i bushel, 36 bushels make i chaldron. 

LIQUID OR WINE MEASURE. 

4 gills make i pint, 2 pints raaVe 1 ojvjitivV, t^^'^'^^'R^ASiA 
/ gallon, 3f^ gallons maVe \ V>^tve\, 7.Vtcrc^xcaiBy^ 
/ Vjo^'^shead 
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APOTHECARIES* WEIGHT. 

mo grains make i scruple, 3 scruples make i drachm, 8 
dvachms make i ounce, 12 ounces make i pound. 

TROY WEIGHT. 

•4 grains make i pennyweight, 20 pennyweight make i 
ounce. By tnis weight, gold, silver and jewels only 
are weighed. The ounce and pound m this are 
same as in Apothecaries' weight. 

AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 

^ drachms make i ounce, 16 ounces make i pound, 25 
pounds make i Quarter, 4 quarters make 100 weight, 
2,000 pounds malce i ton. 

CIRCULAR MEASURE. 

te seconds make i minute, 60 minutes make i degree, 30 
degrees make i sign, 90 degrees make i quadrant, 4 
quadrants or 360 degrees make i circle. 

• TIME MEASURE. 

te seconds make i minute, 60 minutes make i hoar, 24 
hours make i day, 7 days make i week, 4 weeks 
make i lunar month, 28, 29, 30, or 31 days make i 
calendar month (30 days make i month in computing 
interest), 52 weeks and i day, or I2 calendar months 
make l year, 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 49 
seconds make i solar year. 

SQUARE MEASURE. 

144 square inches i square foot, 9 square feet i square 
yard, 30X square yards i square rod, 40 square rods i 
rood, 4 roods i acre. 

CLOTH MEASURE. 

aX inches i nail, 4 nails i quarter, 4 (juarters 1 yard. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

3 inches 7 palm, 4 inches i hand, 6 \Tve\ves \ ■f.^^^xv., lA 
inches i cu}>it, 2i.S inchos i \\\\>V'. c.u\^\v, iV'-.. S.'t^iX V 
mJlitary pace. 
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Trap Shoottnir. 

100 single pigeons killed in succession, Al. Ba&dle, Burlinf- 
ham rules (except 10-gauge gun), 5 ground traps, 90 yards* 
rise, using fence, (80 yards) for boundary, Cincinnati, O., 
Dec. 25, 1£6&— 99 pigeons killed out of 100, single, A. H. Bo- 

Skrdus, 80 yards* ilse, 80 yards* fall, 5 ground raps, Coney 
land, July 3, 1880. 

94 pigeons killed out of 60 pairs, John Taylor, match, Green- 
ville, N. J., Nov. 23, 1866. 

49 birds out of 50, single. 25 yards. Miss Annie Oakley, 
Gloucester, N. J., July 80,1888. 

195 inanimate targets broken in succession, Rolla O. Heikes, 
Corry, Pa., Aug. 20, 1890. 

800 glass balls broken in succession. A. H. Bogardns, Lin- 
coln, III., July 4, 1877. 

600 glass balls broken in 24 m. 2 s. out of 514, J. C. Haskell, 
two traps, 12 feet apart, 14 yards— Lynn, Mass., May 30, 1881. 

501 clay pigeons broken In 84 m. 7 h. out of 543, A. H. Bo- 
eardus, loading his own guns, one bird sprung at a time and 
thrown fair from three to ten feet above the ground jiseveral 
traps ; 444 pigeons in 30 m.— Cincinnati, O., April 16, 1882. 

990 glass balls broken out of 1,000 shot at, A. H. Bogardus, 
3 traps, 14 yards— Bradford, Pa., Nov. 20, 1879. 

1,000 glass balls broken in 1 hour 1 m. 54 s., A. H. Bogardns, 
loading himself, changing barrels at the etid of every hundred, 
15 yards, two traps, 12 feet apart— New York City, Dec. 20, 
1879. In 1 h. 6 m. 59 s., A. H. Bogardus, three guns, two traps, 
15 yards— London, £ug., June 26, 1878. See *'Hemarkable I^r- 
formances " 

1,003 bats killed out of 1.200, in 1 h., 11 m,, Dr. W. P. Carver,, 
four guns, loading himself, bats thrown up in pairs— New Or- 
leans, La., March 9, 1884. 

5^500 glass balls broken in 7 h. 19 m. 2 s. out of 6,854 shot at— 
A. H. Bogardns, 15 yards, two traps, 13 feet apart, changing 
barrels about &1 times. He broke 1,500 balls in 1 h. 37 m. lA) s., 
2,000 in 2 h. 14 m. 43 e., 3,000 in 3 h. 34 m. 40 s., 3,500 in 4 h. lO 
m., 16 8., 4,000 in 4 h. 48 m. 43 s., 4.500 in 5 h. 32 m. 45 s., and 
5,000 in h. 22 m. 30 s.— New York City, Dec. 90, 1879. In 7 h. 
30 m. 30 8., out of 6,823 shot at, W. F. Carver, Winchester re- 
peating rifles, assistants loading- Brooklyn, N. Y., July 13, 
1878. 

64.017 balls broken with rifle between 6:30 a. m.. Sept 7, and 
5:30 p. m., Sept. 12, 1889— B. A. Bartlett, International Fair, 
BaSalOt Js, Y., 60,000 wooden \ia\\a YaX. out. of 605670 ahot »t— 
W. F, Carver, Minneapolis, ^lnxi.,I>%<i.^\tt«i,S3M^ 
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POLITICAL INFORMATION. 

Heanlt of the Electoral College proceedings by States from 

1789 to and including 18H5. 

1789, Washington and Adams— Washington had the votes 
of all the states, viz., New Hampshire, Massachnssetts, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir* 
ginia. South Carolina and. Georgia; total, 69 votes. 

Adams had all of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 5 of the 
7 of Connecticut, 1 of the 6 of New Jersey, 8 of the 10 of Penn- 
sylvania, 5 of the 10 of Virginia; total, 34. 

1793, Washington and Adams— Washington had the votes 
of all the states, viz., New Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, KentQcky,North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia; total, 133.. 

Adams carried all these states with the exception of New 
York, Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina and Gheorgla; total, 
77 vQtes. 

1797, Adams and jErrEE son— Adams had the votes of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Ver- 
mont, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 1 of the 15 of Penn- 
eylvania, 1 of the 90 of Virginia, 1 of the 13 of North Carolina, 
and 7 of the 11 of Maryland ; total 71. 

Thomas Jefferson had 14 of the 15 voteg of Pennsylvania, 4 of 
the 11 of Maryland, SO of the 21 of Virginia, Kentucky, 1 1 of the 
12 of North Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia and South Carolina ; 
total, 68. 

1801, Jepperson and Burr— Had the votes of the states of 
New York, 8 of the 15 of Pennsylvania, 5 of the 10 of Maryland, 
Virginia, Kentucky, 8 of the 12 of North Carolina, Tennessee, 
South Carolina and Georgia; total, 73. House decided Jeffer- 
son President, and Burr Vice-President. 

Adams and Pincknet— Had the votes of the states of New 
Hampshire, Massachupetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Ver- 
mont, New Jersey, 7 of the 15 of Pennsylvania, Delaware, 5 of 
the 10 of Maryland, and 4 of the 13 of North Carolina; total, 65. 

1805, Jepferpon and CLiNxoN—Had the votes of states of 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Vermont, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolia, South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky and 
Ohio ; total, 162. 

PwcKNEY AND KiNO — ^Had the votes of states Connecticut, 
.Delaware, and 2 of the 11 of Maryland; total, 14. 

1809, Madison and Clinton— Had the votes of the states of 
Vermont, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 9 of the 11 of 
Maryland, Virginia, 11 of the 14 of North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee and Ohio; total, 182. 

Ptotcknet and King — Had the votes of the statcis of New 
York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connectvc\it:,■D<i\»:*^^x'&^*3i 
of tbe 11 ot Maryland and 3 of the 14 ot "NoxWi Cwo\\Tva.\\si\.^>«t^ . 

1813, Madxbonand Gbrby— CaTiledVeTmo\iX,^«o^xv3Vi«'^«^^% 
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6 of die zz of Maryland, Virginia, North Caro^na, South CaroUiu^ 
Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio and Louisiana; total u8. 

Clinton and Ingkrsoll — Had the votes of the states of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware and 5 of the xz of Maryland; total 89. 

18x7, MoNSOB AND Tompkins — ^Had the votes of the states o^ 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, New York, New Jersey* 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro' 
Una, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Louisiana and Indi" 
ana; total Z83. 

King and Howard— Had the votes of the states of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and Delaware; total 34. 

z82x, M0NRO8 AND Tompkins — Had the votes of every stato 
in the Union; total 23X. 

Adams and Stockton — ^Adams had x vote of the 8 of New 
Hampshire, and Stockton 8 of the 15 of Massachusetts. 

1825, Adams and Calhoun — Had the votes of the states o* 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, Vermont, 26 of the 36 of New York^ i of the 3 of Delaware, 3 
of die IX of Maryland, 2 of the 5 of Louisiana, and x of the 3_ of 
Illinois; total 84 for Adams. Calhoun for Vice-President carried 
several states that Adams did not carry, and had a total of zSa 
votes. 

Crawford— Had s of the 36 votes of New York, 2 of the 3 of 
Delaware, and z of the zz of Maryland, Virginia and Georgia; 
total 41. 

Jackson — Had i of the 36 votes of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 7 of the 11 of Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, 3 of the 5 of Louisiana, Mississippi, Indiana, 
Illinois and Alabama ; total 99. 

Clay— Had 4 of the 36 votes of New York, Kentucky, Ohio 
and Missouri; total 37. 

No choice by the electoral college, it devolving upon House of 
Representatives. A choice was reached on first ballot as follows : 
Adams — Connecticut, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, New Hampshire, New York, 
Ohio, Rhode Island and Vermont; 13 states. Jackson — Alabama, 
Indiana, Missouri, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Carolina and 
Tennessee; 7 states. Crawford — Delaware, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina and Virginia: 4 states. 

1829 — Jackson and Calhoun — Had i of rfie votes of the 9 of 
Maine, 20 of the 36 of New York, Pennsylvania, 5 of the xi of 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina^ Georgia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Mississippi, Illmois, Ala- 
bama and Missouri; total 178. 

Adams and Rush— Had 8 of t\ve 9 \o\ft% o^ Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode U\atiA,CotkTiec>kxkX,NwM»!^ 
ff^/^^^ 3^ of New York. New lersev, De\a>Kaxft» «cA> q1 ^ofexk 
'^^ar^iand; total 8^. * e x« v-^ 

tr m:^?'^'!""' ^^^ York. New Jetsey. ^^^Pf^^!^^^^ 
' -^ary/and, Virgiziia. North CaioVma^ Geot»3^ vtaa«« 
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Ohio, Louisiana, Mississippi, Indiana, Illinois, Alabama and Mis* 
souri ; total 2x9. 

Clay and Sergeant — Had the votes of the states of Massa- 
chnsetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Delaware, 5 of the 8 of 
Maryland, and Kentucky; total 49. 

1837* Van Buren and Johnson — ^Had the votes of the states 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Illinois, Alabama, Missouri, Arkansas and Michigan; total 
X70. 

Harrison and Granger — Had the votes of the states of Ver- 
mont, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, Ohio and 
Indiana; total 73. 

184X, Harrison and Tyler — Had the votes of the states of 
Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary* 
land. North Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio» 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Indiana and Michigan; total 234. 

Van Buren — Had the votes of the states of New Hampshire, 
Virginia, South Carolina, Illinois, Alabama, Missouri and Arkan- 
sas; total 60. 

_ 184s, Polk and Dallas — Had the votes of the states of 
Maine, New Hampshire, New Yorkj Pennsylvania, Virginia, Soudi 
Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Indiana, Illinois, Ala« 
bama, Missouri, Arkansas and Michigan; total 170. 

Clay and Frelinghuvsen — Had the votes of the states of 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee and Ohio; total 
Z05. 

1849, Taylor and Fillmore — Had the votes of the states of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana and Florida; total 163. 

Cass and Butlbx — Ha-i the votes of the states of Maine, Ney 
Hami^shire, Virginia, South Carolina, Ohio, Mississippi, Indiana, 
Illiaois, Alabama, Missouri, Arkansas, Michigan, Texas, Iowa 
and Wisconsin ; total 127. 

1853, Pierce and King — Had the votes of the states of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ohio, Louisiana, Mississippi, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Alabama, Missouri, Arkansas, Michigan, Florida, 
Texas, Iowa, Wisconsin and California; total 254. 

Scott and Graham — Had the votes of the states of Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, Kentucky and Tennessee; total 42. 

1857^ Buchanan and Breckinridge— Had ^^ Nc»vt^ ^\ "^^i 

iRttftsff of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, BeVaviate, Nvc^vcCva.,^wt'^ 

Carolina South CaroIinsL, Georgia, KentucVv, ItxvTv^^^^^, ^«^ 

^^» Mississippi, Indiana, IllKiois, Ma\>am2i, ^v^^^v^^^> ^^^* 

^rUSiaJr^l ^*1^^ *"d Califomia; tota\ iiv , ^,3!^ 

ff^ ^alhl^f ^^V^TON-Had tW votes i\Vve sX^ve^ ^^^^^g 
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Vermont, New York, Ohio, Michigan, Iowa and Wisconsin; total 
114. 

FiLLMORB AND DoNKLSOM — Had the votes of the 8tat« of 
Maryland : total 8. ■ . 

x86x, Lincoln and Hamlin — Had the votes of the states of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, Vermont, New York, 4 of the 7 of New Jersey, Pennsylvania^ 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, Califomiat 
Minnesota and Oregon; total x8o. 

Brbckinridge and Lane — Had the votes of the state's of 
Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georg^ia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas, Florida and Tepcas; 
total 72. 

Douglas and Johnson — Had the votes of the states of Mis- 
souri, and 3 ofthe 7 of New Jersey; total 12. 

^ Bell and Everett — Had the votes ofthe states of Virginia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee; total 39. 

1865, Lincoln and Johnson — Had the votes of the states of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, California, 
Minnesota, Oregon, Kansas, West Virginia and Nebraska; total 
a 13. 

McClellan and Pendleton — Had the votes ofthe states of 
New Jersey, Delaware and Kentucky; total 21. 

Eleven states did not vote, viz. : Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina^ 
Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. 

1869, Grant and Colfax — Had the votes of the states of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Ofiio, Tennessee, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Michigan, Florida, Iowa, Wisconsin, California, Minnesota, 
Kansas, West Virginia, Nevada and Nebraska; total 214. 

Srvmour and Blair — Had the votes of the states of New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Kentucky and Oregon ; total 80. 

Three states did not vote, viz. : Mississippi, Texas and Vir- 
j^nia. 

1873, Grant and Wilson — Had the votes of the states of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Mississippi, Michigan, Florida, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
California, Minnesota, Oregon, Kansas, West Virginia, Nebraska 
and Nevada; total 286. 

Greeley AND Brown — Had the votes of the states of Mary^ 
land, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri and Texas; 
total 6;^. 

Three e/ectoral votes of Georgia casl fot Gteeley* and Um 
votes of Arkansas, 6, and Louisiana, E, cast lot ^x^xiX, >inx« ta^ 
Jccted. 

^877, Hayes and Whrkler— Had t\ve vote* al '^v* «teta^ A 
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Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
: Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Ohio, Louisiana, Illinois, Michigan* 
Ftorida, Iowa, Wisconsin, California, Minnesota, Oregon, Kansas, 
Nevada, Nebraska and Colorado; total 185. 

TiLDBN AND Hbndricics — Had votes of Connecticut, New York» 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina^ 
Georgia, Alabama, Kentucky, Tennessee, ^ Indiana, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas and West Virginia; total 184. 

i88i. Garfield and Arthur — Had votes of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, 1 of the 6 of California, Minnesota, Oregon, Kansas, 
Nebraska and Colorado; total 214. 

Hancock and English — Had votes of New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, (Jeorgia, 
Alabama, I^uisiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Florida, Texas, 5 of tlie 6 of California, West Virginia 
and Nebraska; total 155. 

1884. Cleveland and Hendricks — Had votes of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Ceorgia, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, T^uisiana, Maryland, Mississipjji, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, West Virginia; total 203. 

Blaine and Logan — Had votes of California, Colorado, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Wisconsin; tot.'il 166. 

1888. Harrison and Morton — FlaJ votes of California, Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Wis- 
consin; total 233. 

Cleveland and Thurman — Had votes of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, Ncirth Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, W. Va. ; total 168. 

VOTE BY STATES. 

Alabama — 1824, Dem. maj. 5,280; 1828, Dem. maj. 15,200; 1836, 
X)em. maj. 3,431; 1840, Dem. maj. 5,520; 1844, Dem. maj. 11,656; 
K848, Dem. maj. 881; 1852, Dem. maj. 11, Bq: 1H36, Dem. maj. 
18,187; i860, Dem. maj. 7,355; 1868, Rep. maj. 4.27S; 1872, Rep. 
maj. 10,828; 1876, Dem. maj. 33,772; 1880, Dem. maj. 29,867; 1884, 
Dem. plur. 33,529; 1888, Dem, plur. 60,113. 

Arkansas — 1836, Dem. maj. 1,162; 1840, Dem. maj. 889; 1844, 
Dera. maj. 4,042; 1848, Dem. maj. 1,712; 1852, Dem. maj. 4,769; 
1856, Dem. maj. 11,123; i860, Dem. maj. 3,411; i868, Rep. maj. 
5,034; 1872, Rep. maj. 3,446; 1876, Dem. maj. 19,113; 1880. Dem. 
maj. 14,749; 1884, Dem. plur. 22,208; 1888, Dem. plur. 27,210. 

California — 1852, Dem. maj. 5,119; 1856, Dem. plur. 17,200; 
^iyo. Rep. plur. 657; 1864, Rep. maj. 18,293; i^(i'?>,'^«^.Ttv;!C\. «?*>'• 
rS^a, Rep. mHJ. 12,234: 1876, Rep. maj. ^2,73,^; \'^'^, \>eav. '^VMx, 
^: Z884, Rep. plur. 13,128; 1888, Rep. p\ux. t,q&o. 
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CoLORADO—xSSo, Rep maj. 1,368; 1884, Rep maj. 8,567; 1888^ 
Rep jplur. 13,034. 

CowNBCTicuT — 1824, Loose Constructionist (Rep.) majorit]^ 
&609; 1828, Loose Constructionist (Rep.) majority 9,381; x8^ 
Loose Constructionist (Rep.) nuijority 6,486; 1836, Dem. majority 
9<H3; Z840, Whig (Rep.) majority 6,131; 1844, Whig (Rep.) major- 
ity 1,048; 1848, whig (Rep.) plurality 3,368; 1853, Dem. plundity 
9,893; Z856, Rep. majority 5,105; i860. Rep. majority 10,338 ; z864» 
Rep. minority 3^406; z868. Rep. majority 3,043; 1872, Rep. majors 
ity 4,348; 1876, Dem majority 1,7x3; z88o^ Rep. majority 1,788; 
z^4, Dem plurality z,374 ; z888, Dem plurality 336. 

Dblawarb — 1828, Loose Constructionist (Rep. f majority '4a6z 
1833, Loose Constructionist (Rep.) majority 166; 2836, Whjg (Rep.B 
majority 583; 1840, Whig (Rep.) majority 2,083; 1844, Whig (Rep.^ 
majority 383; Z848, Whi^ (Rep.) majority 443; 1852, Dem. plund* 
itr 25; 1856, Dem. majority 1,521 ; i860, Dem. plurality 3,483s 
Z864, Dem. majority 6x2; x868, Dem. majority 3,357: 1872, Repw 
majority 422; 1876, Dem. majority 3,629; x88o, Dem. majorit]f 
z,023: 1884, Dem plurality 423 ; x888, Dem plurality 3,441. 

Florida — X848, Whig (Rep.) majority 1,269: 1852, Dtau 
majority 1,443; 1856, Dem majority 1,525; x86o» Dem. majorit]f 
~ 7S9: 1872, Rep. majority 2,^36; 1876, Rep. majority 926; x8&^ 
eiti maj. 4,310; 1884, Dem plur. 3,738; x888, Dem plur. 12,902. 
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.,J|J~-'. - — /-» -^■-••. ....^j. y,w<^v, i^jf^f o^v.ii. «t«.j. fyfVUJi , il^uv 

maj. 4,199; 1884, Dem plur. 46,961; 18S8, Dem plur. 60,029, 

Illinois— 1824, Dem plurality 359: 1828, Dem majority 5,183; 
X832, Dem majority 8,718; 1836, Dem majority 3,114: 1840, Den* 
majority 1,790; 1844, Dem majority 8,822: 1848, Dem plurality 
3.253; 1852, Dem majority 5,697; 1856, Dem plurality 9,159; i860,. 
Rep majority 5,629; 1864, Rep majority 30,766; 1868, Rep major- 
ity 51,160; 1872, Rep majority 53,948; 1876, Rep majority i,97x; 
x88o, R. maj. 14,358; 1884, R. plur. 25,122; 1888, R. plur. 22,042. 

r rul^^rV'^^Ti^^'''^' -^^"^ plurality 2,028; 1828, Dem majority 
I'sfi.' l!n WM ^SJ"*";^ '?'°?°' '836, Whig (Rep) ma oritj 
f;a° ;Ri*T^ F ^r^P^ majority 13,607: 1844, Dem majoritj 

208; 1848, Dem plurality 4,838; 1852, Dem majority 7,510; iSsZ 

S'[So°'Xi'y'^' !86pJleprnajority 5.923; 1864: Rep mkjorf^ 
30,189 x868, Rep majority 9,568: 1872, Rep majority ^1,098:1872 

ity 0,527; 1888, Rep plurality 2,348. 

,i$A'^p'''^~?^'^^,'-^^'"oP' oi'y^'*^^; 1852, Dem majority 303; 
x556. Rep plurahty 7,784: x86o. Rep majority 12,487: 1864 feei 

S^^oZsir'^' '^"^'^'^ "^^^"^^^ A6,^S9/x87;! RepmVrit? 

f/A "^^iS ^f' .^P majority so.xgi; iftSo, ^e.p xna^Qrvx.^ \Lt»\ 

*r ^^ P^'^'-aiity X9,796; 1888, Rep pXuT^Wlv ^^>^^^. ^^''^' 
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'i7iOs8: 187a, Rep. maj. 33,482; 1876, Rep. maj. 39,511; 1880, Rep. 
j. 43,091; 1884, Rep. plur. 64,974: x888. Rep. plur. 79,961. 



Kbntucxy— 1824, Loose Constructionist (Rep) majority 




9^997: 1856; Dem majority 6,919; i860. Constitutional Union 
plunJity 79,915; 1864, Dem majority 36,515; 1868, Dem majority 



76,324; 1879, Dem maj. 8,855; ^876, Dem maj. 59,772; x8»o, Dem 
snaj. 31,951; 1884, Dem plur. 34,839; 1888, Dem plur. 38,666. 

I Louisiana — 1828, Dem. majority 508; 1832, Dem. majority 
X.53Z; 1836, Dem. majority 270; 1840, Whig (Rep.) majority 3,680; 
1S44, Dem. majority ^9; 1848, Whig (Rep.) majority 2,847; 1852, 
De^u majority 1,392; 1856, Dem. majority 1,455; i860, Dem, 
plundity 2,477; 1868, Dem. majority 46,962; 1872, Rep. majority 
>4»634; 1876, Rep. majority 4,499; 1880, Dem. majority 33,419; 
1884, Dem plur. 16,250; 1888, Dem plur. 54,760. 

Maine — 1824, Loose Constructionrst (Rep.T majority 4,540; 
1838, Loose Constructionist (Rep.) majority 6,848; 1840, Whig 
(Rep.) majority 217; 1844, Dem. majority 6,505; 1848, Dem. plu- 
rality 4,755; 1852, Dem. majority 1,036; 1856, Rep. majority 24,974; 
i8€o. Rep. majority 27,704; 1864, Rep. majority 17,592; 1868, 
Rep. majority 28,033; 1872, Rep. majority 32,355; 1876, Rep. ma- 
jonty 15,814; 1880, Rep. majority 4,460; 1884, Rep. plurality 
ao.o&9; 1888, Rep plur. 23,252. 

Maryland— 1824, Loose Constructi'onfst (Rep. J pFurality 109;' 
1828, Loose Constructionist (Rep.) majority 1,181; 1832, Looso 
Constructionist (Rep.) majority 4; 1836, Whig (Rep.) majority 
^,685; 1840, Whig (Rep.) majority 4,776; 1844, Whig (Rep.) ma- 

Iority 3,308; 1848, Whig (Rep.) majority 3,049; 1852, Dem. major- 
ty 4,900; 1856, Know-Nothing majority 8,064; i860, Dem. pliiiality 
E2; 1864, Rep. majority 7,414; 1868, Dem. majority 31,919; 1872, 
em. majority 908; 1876, Dem. majority 19,756; 1880, Dem. ma- 
jority 15,191; 1884, Dem plur. 11,305; 1888, Dem. plur. 6,182. 



Massachusetts — 1824, Loose Constructionist (Rep.) majority 
04,071; 1828, Loose Constructionist (Rep.) majority 22,817; 1832, 
Loose^ Constructionist (Rep.) majority 18,458; 1836, Whig (Rep.) 
majority 7,592; 1840, Whig (Rep.) majority 19,305; 1844, Whig 
(Rep.) majority 2,712; 1848, Whig (Rep.) plurality 23,014; 1852, 
Whig (Rep.) plurality 8,114: 1856, Rep. majority 49,324; i860. 
Rep. majority 43,981; 1864, Rep. majority 77,997; 1858, Rep. ma- 
jority 77,069; 1872, Rep. majority 74,212; 1876, Rep. majority 
40^423; z88o. Rep maj. 49,097; 1884, Rep plur. 24,372; x888, Rep 
Blur., 3X.457. 
• Michigan — 1836, Dem. majority 3,360; 1840, Whig (Rep.) 

Sajority 1,5x4; 1844, Dem. plurality 3,423; 1848, Dem. plurality 
^4^; i8sa, Dem. majority 746; 1856, Rep. ma^^OTv\>j 'lt^^^x 
M^ Re^. majority 22,213; 1864, Rep. ma^orvt^ x^»^^l\ "«S*^ 
^9* majonty 3x,4$x; 1872, Rep. malorxW sSw'Ji. ^^7^* '^^^ 



M4ar<9tx,Mi; iSBa, Rep. majority 19,09s: iSBfc Rep, J 
... jj(j^ upp m^on' 

/i^!^; iSto. r'. 
»lltT3BiT38; iSSa, Rrp piurslitf 3«.69S. 



MiiniraoTA— 1B60, Rep. mCTontr 5,3m: '8&(, Rip. nuloAy 
]^l: iMS, Rip. nuijority U.47D: 187". Rep- DuyontT «jte4l 
(•fe,ll^inalonly9i,r>o! iSSo. Rrp. miIontr4o.sBSi iSt4. Repk 
|iliu»litT3BiT38; 188a, Rrp piursllty 3«.69S. 

MiSStBSlPPI— .Bat, D™. iMJonly i.y.i .SaS, t 
to 5.1B1; 183J, Dem majority 5,9.0; 1836. Dem majon 
Whig.lRep) majority 1,513; .84*. Dm loajonty s,9»; 



856, D™ majori^ 
a majority la.ty; 187J, Rqt mijonty MtM?: 

S 59.563; iBSo, I)hd majonty 3S|099; 'SS*. D^ 
38, Dem plurality 5S>3T5- 
' Mis'soiiiti— .Bn, Look Coi>»trucl«.ni8t (Rep) raijarin lojt 
iti8, Dem majority 4,810: .83a, Dcm ma)ority s.i«; i8j^ I>a> 
1,658: .840, Deal majority 6^788; .B44, l>em majotin 
84a, Dem majority 7,406; 185a, Dem majority 8,369; iBA 
vem majority 0,640; 1S60, Dem plurality 419: .B64, Rep nujon9 
41,073; 186B, Rep majority ji.a^; 187a, Dem majotitv 19^09: 
1S76, Dem majority 54.jBg; .880, Tlem majotity 19,997: 1*84. *>«■ 

Nhbhaska— .869, Rep majority 4,'9o; .871, Rep majority 
&517; i8j6. Rep majority 10,516; .881^ Rep nujotily a3,eo^i 
»B8i,RcppluiaIilyaa,5ia; 1888, Rep plul lity3J,B73. 

Nevada— 1864, Rep mjjorily 3,13a; iSfiS, Repmajcirity ijSlt 
iTOa, Rep majority 1,177; '8761 Rep majorily 1,075; 'B80, Dea 
majority 870; 1884. Rep plurality 1,615; 1888, Rep pluialily 1,93^ 

Nbw Hamfbhiiib— .ii4, LoMe ConsttucliouiBl {Rep) majorjtr 
J,464; 181B, Loose Construcuoniat [Rep) majority 3,384; .Sj*, 
Dem majonty 6,476; 1836, Dem plurality .3,104; 1840, Dem nu- 
iorily 6,^86; .««, Dem maioricy s^isi .818, Dem majority s,4MI 
iSja, Dem majority 7,155; 1858, Rep majority 5, "34; 1B60, It« 
naiority g,aSy, 1(64, Rep majority a.jao; ite8. Rep majori^ 
49S7; 'fT, Rep majority s.H*i 1876. llep majority 3,954: .88* 
Repmaj. 3,530; .884, Eep plur. 4,059: .888, Rep plur. 3,370. 

Nb» jER^ttV— .L4, Dem majority 679; iSso, tooae Con.tinO- 
Honwt (Rip) majority .,BoB; .833, Dem majority 463; .83S, Whlj 

Sep) majority S45: 1B40, Whis (Rep) majorily 1,348; iB44,WIiIb 
ep) najorily 69a; .B48, WKig (Rep) majority 3,385; 185a, Dem 
majority 5,39a; 1856, Dem plutalily 18,605; .B6d, Dem majority 
4,477; 1864, Dem majority 7,301; 186B, Dem majority 3,870; .Bn, 
Sep majonty 14,570; 1B76, Dem majority 11,693; iSSo, Dem plo- 
■nlity 3,0.0; 1884. Dem plurality 4,41a; 1868, Dem plurality 7,14& 
Saw VORK— iSiS, Dem majority 4,350; it», Dem majorily 
ij,6oi; .B36, Dem majority 38,373; 1840, Whig (Rep) malority 
10,500; 1844, Dem plurality 5,id6; 1B48. Whig jRep) majority 
98,093; 1853. Dem majority 1,873; .856, Rep plunliiy 80^19: 

_.._ T, .._.^. - _,j6. 186^ Rep majority 6,740; 1S68, Dm 

D ;„;„ 5,, 800: 1876, tiem majotitf 

-.,.^, , — ^™.j„..., .. 1884, Demplutaliey. ,148; iSet 

.Ktp plurality 14,373. * 

# IfoKTH Caiuu-ina— .B34, Dtrn roa.iontt ^,it^-. *J&, \K» 

m^orlty 3i,g3g: ,$31, Dem tmyoiitj »o,a9^-. *l'>. "Ow^ Mi**** 
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%fB4: z840» Wkig (Rep) majority i3,x^: l^i, Whig (Rep| 
qudorky 3,945: xM* whig (Rep) majority 8,68x; Z853, Uem 
isajority €07; 1856, Dem majority xx,36o; x86o, Dem majori^ 
648; x868. Rep. majority X9,x68: X873, Rep majority 34,675; x870^ 
Dem majoritv «7,oxo; x88o, Dem. msgority 8,336; 1884, De» 
plurality X7,8&4; x888, Dem plurality 13, xx8. 

Ohio — ^1824, Loose Constructionist (Rep) plurality 7;^; X838. 
Dem majority 4,201 ; 1833, Dem majority 4,707: 1836, whig (Rep; 
majority 8,457; 1840, Whig (Rep) majority 32,472; 1844, Whig 
(Rep) plurality 5,940; 1848, Dem plurality 16,4x5; 1852, Dem 
plundity 16,694; 1856, Rep plurality x6,623; x86o. Rep majority 
x>,779: 1864, Rep majority 59,586; x868. Rep majority 4x,6z7; 
zSts, Rep majority 34,268; X876, Rep majority 8,747; 1880, Rep 
majority 27,771; X884, Rep plur., 31,802; x888. Rep plur. 19,599. 

Oregon — 1860, Rep plurality 1,3x8; 1864, Rep majority z,43x; 
x868, Dem majority 164; 1872, Rep majority 3,517: 1876, Rra 
majority 547; x88o. Rep majority 423; 1884, Rep plurali^ 3,35^ 
z888. Rep plurality 6,769. 

PKNNSVL.VANIA— 1824, Dem majority 34,845; 1828, Deal 
majority 50,804; 1832, Dem majority 34,267: 1836, Dem majority 
4,364; x8^. Whig (Rep) majonty 2; 1844, Dem. majority 3,194; 
2848, Whig (Rep) majority 3,074: 1852, Dem majority 10,869; 
Z856, Dem majonty x,o25 : i860, Rep majority 59,618: 1864, Rep 
majority 20,075; 1868, Rep majority 28,898: 1872, Rep majority 
135,9x8: 1876, Rep majonty 9,375: x88o. Rep majority 16,608; 
1884, Rep plurality 81,019; 1888, Rep plurality 79,458. 

Rhode Islani>— 1824, Loose Constructionist (Rep) majority 
^r9ASl X828, Loose Constructionist (Rep) majority 1,933; 18^3, 
Loose Constructionist (Rep) majority 684; z8^6, Dem majority 
354; 1840, Whig (Rep) majority 1,935; 1844, Whig (Rep) majority 
9,348; 1848, Whig (Rep) majority 2,403: 18^2, Dem majority 465; 
2856, Rep majority 3,112; i860. Rep majonty 4,537: 1864, Rep. 
majority 5,222; 1868, Rep majority 6,445; 1872, Rep majority 
8,336; X876, Rep majority 4>947; 1880, Rep majority 7,180; 1884^ 
Rep plurality 6,639; 1S88, Rep plurality 4,427. 

South Carolina — x868. Rep majonty 17,064: 1872, Rep ma- 
jority 49;40o: 1876, Rep majority 964; 1880, Dem majority 
54,241: 1884, Dem plurality 48,1x2; 1888, Dem plurality 52»o85. 

Tennessee — 1824, Dem majority 19,669; 1828, Dem majority 
41,850: 1832, Dem majority 27,304: 1836, Whig (Rep) majority 
0,842: 1840, Whig (Rep) majority 12,102: 1844, Whig (Rep) ma- 
jority 113: 1848, Whig (Rep) majority 6,286; 1852, Whig (Rep) 
majority 1,880: 1856, Dem majority 7,460; i860, Constitutipnal 
Union plurality 4.565: 1868, Rep majority 30,499; 1882, Dem 
majority 8,736; 1876, Dem majority 43,600; 1880, Dem majority 
14,598; 1884, Dem plurality 8,275 : x888, Dem plurality 18,798. 

Texas — 1848, Dem majority 6,150: 1852, Dem majority 8,557; 
1856, Dern^ majority 15,530; i860, Dem majority 32«iio: 1873^ 
Tfem majority 16,595; 1876, Dem ma^ofw^ VJ^'iSV* T&Vi»'^«ft.'«»r« 
jority 70,878; 1884, Dem plur. i32,xC8; x^» "D«ia "^Vax. -w^^^^v 
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Vbrmomt— x8a8, Loose Constructiomst (Rep) majority 16,579; 
tS33, Loose Constructio&iM (Rep) majority 3,a8a; 1836, Whig 
(Rep) majority 6,954; 1840, Whifi (Rep) majority 14. x^' *5*^ 
Whig (Rep) majority 4,775; 1848, Whig (Rep) plurality 9,285; 1858, 
Whig (Rep) majority 508: 18565 Rep majority 28,447; z86o. Rep 
majority 24,77a; 1864, Rep majority a9»o98j x868. Rep majority 
32,123; x'872. Rep. maj." 29,061; 1876, Rep maj. 23,838; 1880^ 
Rep maj. 26,036; 1884, Reppfur. 22,183; 1888, Rep plur. 28,404. 

• VntGtNiA — 1824, Dem ihajority 2,033; i8s8, Dem majority 
X4,65x; x83a, Dem majority 22,158; x8^6, Dem majority 6^893 ; 
x&^o, Dem majority 1,392; .X844, Dem majority 5,893:- 1848, Dem 
tnajority x,453; 1852, Dem majority 15,286; 1856, Dem majority 
99,105; x86o. Constitutional Union plursility 358; 1872, Rep ma^on- 
Cy 1,772; 1876, Dem m£gority 44,1x2; x88o. Regular Dem ma- 
jority 12,8x0; Dem plur. 6,315; x888, Dem. plur. 1,539. 

WEST Virginia — 1864, Rep majority xa, 7x4; x868, Rep ma- 
" Jority 8,869; 1872, Rep- majority 2,264; ^876, Demmajoritv ia»384; 
t88o, X)em maj. 2,069; 1884, Dem plur. 4,221; k888, Dem plur. 839. 

Wisconsin — X848, Dem plurality 1,254; 1852, Dem majority 
a.604; 1856, Rep majority 12,668; x86oj Rep maj ori^ 20,040; x86^ 
Rep majority 17,574; 1868, Rep majority 24,150; 1872, Rep ma- 
jority 17,686; 1876, Rep m2Jority 5,205; 1880, Rep majority 21,783; 
X884, Rep plur. 14,693; 1888, Rep plur. 21,271. ' 

POPULAR VOTE. 

^ For Presidential candidates from 1824 to and including 1885. 
Prior to 1824 electors were chosen by the legislatures of the differ^ 
ent states. 

1824, J. Q. Adams— Had 105,321 to 155,872 for Jackson, 
44,282 for Crawford, and 46,587 for Clay. Jackson over Adams, 
50,551. Adams less than combined vote of others, 140,869. Of the 
whole vote Adams had 29.^2 per cent., Jackson 44.27. Clay 13.23, 
Crawford 13.23. Adams ticcted by House of Representatives. 

1828, Jackson— Had 647,231 to 509,097 for Adams. JacKSon's 
majority, 138,134. Of the whole vote Jackson had 55.97 per cent, 
Adams 44.03. 

1832, Jackson — Had 687,502 to 530,189 for Clay, and 33,108 
tor Floyd and Wirt combined . Jackson's majority, 124,205. Of 
the whole vote Jackson had 54.96 per cent., Clay 42.39, and the 
others combined 2.65. 

1836, Van Buren — Had 761,549 to 736,656, the combined vote 
for Harrison, White, Webster and Maguin. Van Buren' s majority, 
34,893. Of the whole vote Van Buren had 50.83 per cent, and die 
others combined 49.17. 

1S40, Harrison — Had 1,275,017 to t,\:i%,ioi lot V^co. ^urcn» 
*2« 7,os9 for liimey. Harrison's majoivt^, i.'i<i>^S"E>. Cil ^«fe 
«^Ve foteHarrisao had 52.89 per ceut-.N^i. ^utww K^."^a» »sA 



w 




48.X4» and Bimey a.si. 



- '1848, Tavlor — Had X, 360^.01 to 1,930,544 for Cass, anf 
flnz,a63 for Van Buren. Taylor over Cass, 139,557. Taylor kts 
t&m others combined, 151,706. Of the whole vote Taylor had 
47.36 per cent, Cass 43.50, and ^an Buren 10.14. 

1853, Pierce — Had 1,601,474 to 1,386,578 for Scott, and 156,1^ 
for Hsue. Pierce over all, 58,74^. Of the whole vote Pierce h^ . 
50.90 per cent, Scott 44.10, and .)iale 4.07. 

I 1856, Buchanan — Had z,8.)8, 169 to ^1,341,364 for Frenr >t, 
and 874,534 for Fillmore. ^ Bu:hanan over Fremont 49f^5. 
Buchanan less than ' combined \'ote of others, 377,629. C / the 
whole vote Buchanan had 45.34 pet' cent- • Fremont 33.09, a^ J Fill- 
more ax. 57. 



• x86o, Lincoln — Had 1,866,352 to t,3^""^:^-^XX-=ac a 845,763 
tar Breckinridge, and 589,581 for Bell. I-Jio^ ^ytr Breckinridge, 
491,195. Lincoln less than Douglas ap d Breckinridge combined, 
354,568. Lincoln less^ than combined vote oi all others, 944,149. 
Or the whole vote Lincoln had 39.91 per cent, Douglas 29.40^ 
Breckinridge x8.o8, and Bell x3.6x. 

x364, Lincoln— Had 3,216,067 to 1,808,725 for McClellan. 
(Eleven states^ not voting,^ viz. : Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas and Virginia.) Lincoln's majority, 408,342. 
Of the whole vote Lincoln had 55.06 per cent, and McClellan 

44.94- * 

x868. Grant — Had 3,015,071 to 2,709,613 for Seymour. (Three 
states not voting, viz. : Mississippi, Texas and Virgmia.) Grant's 
majority, 305,458. Of the whole vote Grant had 52.67 per cent, 
and McClellan 47.33. 

X872, Grant — Had 3,597,070 to 2,834,079 for Greeley, 29,408 
for O'Connor, and 5,608 wr Black. Grant's majority, 729,975. Of 
the whole vote Grant had 55.63 per cent, Greeley 43.83, O'Connor 
.x5, Black .09. 

X876, Hayes — Had 4,033,950 to 4,284,885 for Tilden, 81,740 
for Cooper, 9,522 for Smith, and 2,636 scattering. Tilden's majority 
over Hayes, ^50,9^5. Tilden's majority of the entire vote cast, 
157,037. H«»yes less than the combined vote of others, 344,833. 
Of the whole vo:^ cast Hayes had 47.95 per cent, Tilden 50. 94 per 
•cent. Cooper .97 5' er cent. Smith .11 per cent, scattering .03. 

x88o, Garfiel? — Had 4,449,053 to 4,442,035 for Hancock, 
307,306 for Weaver, and 12,576 scattering. Garfield over Han- 
cock, 7,018. Garfield less Uian the combined vote for others, 
3x3,864. Of the popular vote Garfield had 48.26 per cent, Han- 
cock 48.35^ Weaver 3.33, scattering .13. 

1SS4, Clsvbland— Had 4,913,2^% to \,^«SkA*P ^'^'^ 'WsaSssss^ 
^z,o6a for Sl Johti, 133,728 for Butler. C\ev^«ci^ o^tx ^fi^a^-CL^ 
PSk^gS, CJcvtdand Jess than endre vote ol o^^oii'wvXs., ax^jvi'i*- 



x888.— Harrison had 5>49o*tio7 to 5*538^045 *» Clevdaiid, 
f57«3f3 to Ftsk, and 1x4,683 to the Labor Issue. Cleveland over 
Harrison, 107,438. Harrison less than entire vote of oppdnents. 
479*304. 

Summary — Of the Presidents, Adams, Federalist; Polk^ 
Democrat; Taylor, Whis; Buchanan, Democrat; Linooln, Re- 
publican; Garfield, Republican, and Cleveland, Democrat^ diUl 
not, when elected, receive a majority of the popular vote. The 
highest percentage of popular vote received bv any President was 
5^.97 ibr Jackson, Democrat, in z8a8, and the lowest z^-gt for 
Lincoln, Republican, in 1S60; Hayes, Republican, next lowest^ 
wiUi 47.95. Hayes, with tixe exception of John Quincy Adanis, 
who was chosen Dy House of Representatives, was the only Presi- 
dent ever elected who did not have a majority over his pHncipal 
competitor, and Tilden the only defeated candidate who had a 
minority over the President-elect, and a majority of all the votes 
cast 

What a Horsb Can Draw — On metal rails ahorse can draws 

One and two-thirds times as much as on asphalt i^avement. 

Three and one-third times as much as on good Belgum blocks* 

Five times as much as on ordinary Belgian blocks. 

Seven times as much as on good cobble-stone. 

Thirteen times as much as on ordinary cobble-stone. 

Twentjr times as much as on an earth road. 

Forty times as much as on sand. 

A modern compilation of engineering maxims states tiiat a honm 
can drag, as compared with what he can carry on his back, in thfS 
following proportions : On the worst earthen road, three times 
more; on a good macadamized road, nine; on plank, twenty-five; 
on a stone trackway, thirty-three, and on a good railway, fifty-four 
times as much. 

^ Excessive Heat in the Past.— In xaoj-and 1304 the Rhine, 
Loire, and Seine ran dry. The heat in several French provinces 
during the summer of 1705 was equal to that of a glass furnace. 
Meat could be cooked by merely ejq>osing it to the sun. Not a 
soul dare venture out between noon and 4 p. m. In X718 many 
shops had to close. The theaters never opened their doors for 
three months. Not a drop of water fell during six months. In 
X773 the thermometer rose to xi8 degrees. In X778 the heat of 
Bologna was so great that a great number of people were stifled. 
There was not sufficient air for the breath, and people had to take 
refuge^under the ground . In July, 1793, the heat again became 
intolerable/ Vegetables were burned up, and fruit dried on the 
trees. The furniture aad wood-work in dwclUsg-bouses cracked 
sad split «p ; meat went bad la an h««r. 
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Giestest Tunnels In the World. 

It St. Gathard, tg.i;ar;et1ong (the loBnit IndwwoiUil 
Cenii, 40,610 feet Long; Hootac, 93.70a feet long; ThuK^ 
xt.long; HirecuiIe,S,77gfeetlang; Klbby, 6,11a l«etliiar; 
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NATX7RALIZATION LAWS OF THE UNTTl 

STATES. 

The conditions under and the manner in which 
•lien may be admitted to become a citizen of the Unit 
States are prescribed by Sections 2165-74 of the Reris 
Statutes of the United States. 

DECLARATION OF INTENTION. 

The alien must declare upon oath, before a circoit 
Strict court of the United States, or a district 
fipreme court of the Territories, or a court of record 
any of the States having common law jurisdiction, and 
fesil and clerk, two years at least prior to his adxnissic 
that it is, bonafide^ his intention to become a citizen 
the United States, and to renoimce forever all aUegian 
and fidelity to any foreign prince or State, and partic 
larly to the one of which he may be at the time a citiz 
or subject 

O OATH ON APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION. 

He must, at the time of his application to be admittc 
declare on oath, before some one of the courts abo 
specified, ** that he will support the Constitution of t 
United States, and that he absolutely and entire 
renounces and abjures all allegiance and fidelity to eve 
foreign prince, potentate, State or sovereignty, and pa 
ticularly, by name, to the prince, potentate. State 
sovereignty of which he was before a citizen or subject 
which proceedings must be recorded by the clerk of t] 
court. 

9 CONDITIONS FOR CITIZENSHIP. 

If it shall appear to the satisfaction of the court 
which the alien has applied that he has resided contin 
ously within the United States for at least five years, ai 
within the State or Territory where such court is at t 
time held one year at least ; and that during that tiz 
"he has behaved as a man of good moral charact< 
Attached to the principlesof the Constitution of the Unit 
States, and well disposed to the good order andhappfaM 
of the same," he will be admitted to ciMvusDiSDoa^ 

'" TITLES O? NOmiATZ* ^ 

'MStbe applicant has borne any \ictedi\arj X»» «^ 



of nobility, he must make an express renunciation of the 
imxae at the time of his application. 

SOLDIERS. 

Any alien of the age of twenty-one years and upward, 
mho has been in the armies of the United States and has 
. been honorably discharged therefrom, may become a 
citizen on his petition, without any previous declaration 
of intention, provided that he has resided in the United 
^tates at least one year previous to his apphcation, and is 
of good moral character. 

MINORS. 

Any alien under the age of twenty-one years who has 
resided in the United States three years next preceding 
his arriving at that age, and who has continued to reside 
iherein to the time he may make application to be admit- 
ted a citizen thereof, may, after he arrives at the age of 
twenty-one years, and after he has resided five years 
within the tfnited States, including the three years of his 
minority, be admitted a citizen ; but he must make a 
declaration on oath and prove to the satisfaction of the 
court that for two years next preceding it has been his 
^bona-fide intention to become a citizen. ^ 

<l CHILDREN OF NATURALIZED CITIZENS. 

The children of persons who have been duly natural- 
ized, being under the age of twenty-one years at the time 
of the naturalization of their parents, shall, if dwelling 
en the United States, be considered as citizens thereof. 

CITIZENS* CHILDREN WHO ARE BORN ABROAD. 

The children of persons who now are or have been 
citizens of the United States are, though bqjrn out of the 
limits and jurisdiction of the United States, coubidered as 
^tizens thereof. 

PROTECTION ABROAD TO NATURALIZED CITIZENS. 

Section 2000 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States declares that " all naturalized citizens of the United 
States while in foreign countries are entitled to and shall 
receive from this Government the same protection of 
persons and property which is accorded to tUAX^v^-boro. 
Citizens." 
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i the pHoe of Southern Confederata 
Money Dropped. 

:n the first iftsue of die Confederate money was scattered 
die people, it commanded a slight premium. It them 
down as follews: June, z86i, goc ; December i, z86i, 80c.; 
iber Z5, z86z, 75c. ; February i, 1862, 60c. ; February z» z863» 
f une, 1863, 8c ; January, 1864, so. ; November, 1804, ^c ^ 
y, Z865, a}4c; .April z, Z865, z}^c. After that date, it took 
)8oo to $Zf00o in Confederate money to buy 9 one^olU* 
•ack. 



^h of Navigation of the Mississippi 

Riven. 

length of navigation of the Mississippi river itself for ordl- 
xge steamboats is about 2,161 miles, but small steamers cam 
about 650 miles further. The following are its principal 
ble tributaries, with the miles open to navigation. 



iota. 
:wa . 



in .... 
om.. 
5ny. ., 
igum 

.see. .. 



»Vhite. 
itchie . 
ver . . . 
itchie. 



s 

lomew 



Mtles. 

• 295 

90 

80 

. 3,900 

50 

• 32s 

94 
. 105 

270 

302 

779 

. 48 

75 
271 

. 986 

44 

6i 

zoo 

60 
218 
168 



Mil**.. 

Wisconsin 260 

Rock. 64 

Illinois 350 

Yellowstone 474 

Ohio 950> 

Monongahela zze» 

Kenawha 94 

Green aoo 

Cumberland Coo- 
Clinch 50i 

St. Francis i8cw 

Klack i47r 

Arkansas 884 

I ssaquena z6r 

Yazoo aaS 

i:ig Black 3s 

Cane 54 

< )tiachita 384. 

Hteuf 5S; 

'J'ensas n* 

Teche 9r 

D* Arbonne 50 



ilya 

:he 

Dther navigable tributaries have less than fifty miles each off 
ion. The total miles of navigation of these fifty-five* 
\ is about z6,5oo miles, or about two-thirds the distance* 
the world. The Mississippi and \\s \.T\\^wVa.T\u». -TOar^ Vi^ 
fd to possess 15.550 mi4c& navv^aXiW va %\fca.TOJoQa.Vk» «a.^ 
lies na viable to barges.. 
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Language of Flbw^m. 



FLOWBRS. ^ S^tfTIMKNTS. 

Acacia Concealed love. 

Almond Hope. 

Appiei-Blossom Preference.- 

Arputu9, Trailing ^Welcome. 

K«1I Flower ". Gratitude. 

Box Constancy. 

Calla Lily. ; « . .Feminine beauty* 

Cedar I live for thee. 

China Aster I will think of it. 

Chrysanthemum, Rose I love. 

Clover, Red Industry. 

Cora Ricnes. 

Cowslip, American You arc my divinity. 

4L)affbdil Chivalry. 

IDahlia. Forever thine. ' 

Daisy, Garden I partake your 

Daisy, White Innocence. 

Daisy, Wi.d I will think of it. 

EHa, American Patriotism . 

ii'Oiget-me-noL True love. 

Fuschia, Scarlet Taste. 

Geranium, Apple Present preferencte. 

Geranium, Ivy Your hand for the next 

Geranium, Rose Preference. 

Giilyflo A-er Lasting beauty. 

Golden R'>d Encouragement. 

Hdwthori Hi Hope. 

Heliotrope, Peruvian I love you ; Devotion. 

ttoneysuckle Bond of love. 

ilorsc-Chestnut Luxury. 

a yacmth J ealousy. 

Mint Virtue. 

Morning Glory Coqueuy. 

Myrtle Love, 

Oats Music. 

Orange Generosity. 

Pansy , . .Think of me. 

Pink Pure affection. 

Pink, Rea... . Pure, ardent lovo. 

Rose, Moss Superior merit. 

Rose, Tea Always lovely. 

Kose, White I am worthy of jrou. 

Snowball Winter. 

Tuberose Dangerous pleasures. 

Verbena Sensibility. 

Violet, Flue 1 /ove. 

Violet, White M.odestv. 

'Glaus wn do ws were first mtroduced mXo ttk^asA. 

~turir 
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EXPECTATION OF LIP&. 

The mortality tables governing life insurance, and in 
in the United States, have been the " Combined Ex- 
perience or Actuaries' Table," based on the experience 
ef seventeen English life insurance companies, deduced 
from 32,537 policies, and the "American Experience 
Table,*' arranged by Mr. Sh«eppard Homans in 1868, from 
the experience of tne Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, and other companies. These not being a 
fair expression of the mortality of American assured lives, 
the American Chamber of Life Insurance, in 1873, began 
the collection of statistics of mortality experience. After 
ten years the work was completed, and it embraces the 
experience of thirty life insurance companies, covering 
over a million policies. The following table was made 
from it, and shows, on the average, the number of addi- 
tional years any person may expect to live, at a giv»»» 



Age. 



10 

II 

•2S* • • • • . 

«3 

14 ••••••• 

•4::::::: 
12:::::::: 

19 

to 

ti 

J2 

n 

«# 



- . •- • • 



• •••••« 



Expectation of Life. 
Years. 



Males. 



-I 



49.99 

4932 
48.64 

47-95 
47.26 

46.57 

45.88 

45.18 

44.48 

4378 
4307 
4236 
41.65 

40-93 
40.21 



Females. 



48.05 
47.21 
46.40 

45-64 
44.91 

44.19 

43-48 
42.79 
42.12 
41.46 
4a 82 
4a 10 

39.5§ 
38.96 



i3o8 
EXPECTATION OF LIFE.— Continubix 



Agb. 



Expectation of Life. 
Years. 



Males. 



39-49 

38*>7 
38.04 

36.58 

35.85 
3512 

34.38 

33.65 
32.91 

3217 
31.43 
30.70 
29.96 
29.22 
25.48 

27.75 
27.01 

26.28 

25.,^5 
24.82 

24.09 

23-38 
22.66 
21.95 
21.24 
20.54 
19.84 
IQ.15 
18.47 
17.80 



Females. 



\ 



37.80 

37.23 
36.66 

36.08 

35.49 

34-89 

34.29 

33.6? 

33.0^ 
32.42 

31.78 

31-13 

30.47 
29.81 

29.16 

28.48 

27.82 

27.15 

26.45 

25.74 
25.02 

24.3a 

23.57 
22. 8 J 

22. o& 

21.33 
20.59 

1987 

10.15 

18.44 

17.73 
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SXraCTATIOK OF UFE.— GaMtimiKX 



AGS. 



93. 
94- 

99. 



Expectation opLivt. 




Yka&s. 


Male. 


Female. 


\t 




1.79 




«-53 


l.fi4 




1.49 


149 




1.36 


!:?i 




1.24 




1.23 


1.03 




1.09 


.83 




•93 


•SO 




•50 



The word ** news ^ was not, as many suppose, derived 
from the adjective new, but from the fact that wisaaf 
years ago it was customarv to put at the head of the 
periodical publications of the day the initial letters of the 

compass, tnus: 

N 



W— 



— E 



Signifying that the matter contained therein was from 
the four quarters of the globe. From the letters came 
the word " news. ** 

To supply the demand for milk and itsproducts in thk 

country 15,000,000 cows are required. To furnish food 

for them the cultivation of over 60,000,000 acres of land 

is required. In caring for the cows and their milk 

700,000 men find employment and 1,000,000 horses are 

needed. Cows and horses consume annually 30,000^000 

tons of hay, 90,000,000 bushels of commeal and the same 

amount of oatmeal, 275,000,000 of oats, 2,000, ooabushels 

of bran^ and 30,000,000 bushels of com, to say nothing 

of the brewery grains and quesS^oxiaJcAft l«eA. ^1 tn ' 

kioih ^tbat Is ased aU oves \.\v^ coxmXrj* V» 

wx^ocaooo to feed fh^e ccvw^ 9J)ii\iox^«k 
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Workshop Rules and Receipts. 

Mcmsture-Proof Glue. — One pound glue, melted in 
two parts skim-milk. 

To Remove Rust from Steel. — Brush the rusted 
steel with a paste composed of % oz. cyanide potassium, 
y^ oz. castile soap, i oz. whiting, and enough water to 
make a paste. Then wash the steel in a solution of % 
oz. cyanide potassium in 2 oz. water. 

To Test Quality of Iron. — A softy tough iron is 
indicated by the fracture giving long, silky fibers of a gray- 
ish hue, the fibers cohering and twisting together before 
breaking. Badly refined iron is indicated by short, 
blackish fiber. Good iron is indicated by a medium, even 
grain, mixed with fibers. Brittle Iron is indicated by 
coarse grain, with brilliant crystallized fracture, brown or 
yellow spots. It works easily when heated, and welds 
easily. 

Hot Shot Iron is indicated by cracks on the edge of 
bars. Good iron heats readily, throws few sparks, and is 
soft when hammered. 

Marine Glue. — One part India rubber, twelve parts 
mineral naphtha. Mix, heat gently, and add twenty 
parts of shellac, powdered fine. Cool on a slab. Heat 
to 250 degrees when wanted for use. 

Parting Sand. — Burnt sand, scraped from the sur- 
face of castings. 

Loam. — Mixture of brick, clay and old foundry sand. 

Blackening for Molds. — Charcoal powder, or, in 
some instances, fine coal dust. 

Black Wash. — Charcoal, plumbago and size. 

Mixture for Welding Steei i sal a.v£^\x^^^x^^a.'^^ v^ 

ifonxf pounded together, and fused \m\.W ^<eax^ VsNK«w>Si 
£g poured out, and, after cooling, TedwccdLX-^iV^^w^*^* 



Notes on Wof king of 8t6i<9l* 



X. Good, soft heat is safe to use if tteci be immedialdy fod 

tiioroughly worked. 

It is a fact that good steel will endure more pounding than any 
Iron. 

3. If steel be left long in the fire, it will lose its steely nature and 
(prain, and partake of the nature of cast iron. 

Steel should never be kept hot any longer than is necessary to 
^e work to be done. 

3. Steel is entirely mercurial under the action of hea^.anda 
careful study of the tables will show that there must, of necessity, 
Ims an injurious internal strain created whenever two or more parts 
of the same piece are subjected to different temperatures. 

4. It follows, that. when steel has been subjected to heat not 
. 'Q>8oluteIy uniform over the whole mass, careful annealing should 

be resorted to. 

5. As the change of volume due to a degree of heat increases 
directly and rapidly with the quantity of carbon present, there- 
fore high steel is more liable to dangerous internal strains than low 
eteel, and great care should be exercised in the use of high steeL 

6. Hot steel should always be put in a perfectly dry place, of 
even temperature, while cooling. A wet place in the floor might 
be sufficient to cause serious injury. 

7. Never let any one fool you with the statement that his sted 
possesses a peculiar property which enables it to be " restored * 
after being " burned ; " no more should you waste any money on 
nostroms for restoring burnt steel. 

We have shown how to restore ** overheated '* steeL 
For ** burned " steel, which is oxidized steel, there is only one 
way of restoration, and that is, through the knobbling fire or the 
blast furnace. 

** Overheating ** and ** restoring " should only be allowable fior 
ptu^oses of experiment. The process is one of disintegration, and 
is always injurious. 

^ S, Be careful not to overdo the annealing ptooett; If cuxied 

too far it does great harm, and it U one oC thft ooounoneat toodm 

of destruction which the steel-maker meets \nVcA d«Scf 
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It U hard to induce the average worker in steel to believe that 
very little anheaKng is necesMxy^aiul that very litt|« it really more 
efficacious dum a great deal. 

The mean strength of American wrought iron It 45,900 lbs. ; 
English 43*900. Ultimate extension of wrought iron is 600th part 
of its length. The working strain is from z-6 to }^ the mean 
strength. 

Resistance to flexure, acting -evenly over the surface, equals 
one-half the tensile strength. Bars of wrought iron will expand 
or contract Z5Z20oth of their length for each degree of heat With 
range of temperature of this country (=;ao to -f- zao**)=x40^, will 
expand or contract 1080th part of its length, equal to a force of 
00,740 lbs., or g}( tons per square inch of section. Tensile strength 
Increases, in from i tp 6 reheatings and rollings, from 43,904 lb«. 
to 60,834 lbs. ; in from 6 to 12, is reduced again to 43,904. 



Capacity of Cistema. 

For each ten inches in depth. 

Twenty-five feet in diameter holds 3*o59 gallons 

Twenty feet in diameter holds 1,958 gallon* 

Fifteen feet in diameter holds z,xox gallons 

Fourteen feet in diameter holds% q^^ '^llons 

Thirteen feet in diameter holds '827 galloni 

Twelve feet in diameter holds 705 gallons 

Eleven feet in diameter holds 592 gallons 

Ten feet in diameter holds 489 gallons 

Nine feet in diameter holds 396 gallons 

Eight feet in diameter holds 313 gallons 

Seven feet in diameter holds 239 gallons 

Six and one-half feet in diameter holds 206 gallons 

Six feet in diame'.er holds 176 gallons 

Five feet in diameter holds 122 gallons 

Four and one half feet in diameter holds 99 gallons 

Four feet in diameter holds 78 gallons 

Three feet in diameter holds 44 gaUou& 

Tmv and oae-btUf feet in diameter holds »%•% ^ '>>c» ^t^qx^ 

^rVo i^f /n Jiameter holds •••««*'» "VS> ^EP^^^^ 
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AFRICAN EXPLORATIONS. 

The return of Henry H. Stanley from the rescue of Bmin 
Paeha, during the summer of 1800, has excited s good deal of 
interest in the country, especially so since last year about 
6,000,000 square miles of African territory has been taken and 
divided among the nations of Europe. The object of Kr. 
8tanley*B last trip through Africa was for the relief of Bmin 
Pasha, who had been appointed goyemor of Bquatoria by Qen. 
Gk>rdon previous to his own fall in Khartoum This whs la 
1878. Emin at once entered upon his duties, which involved 
him in constant warfare with the Arab slave traders and the 
MahdL Up to 1886 he was entirely cut off from the outside 
world and nothing could be heard of him. It was known that 
he had ten fortified stations on the Nile and 1,600 soldien. Dr. 
Junker, the Bussian explorer, left Emin Jan. 1, 1886, and after 
many dangers reached Europe. His account of the perilous posi- 
tion of Emin created a profound impression in Europe and plans 
were formed to rescue him. Money was raised and the relief 
expedition was placed under the command of Mr. Stanley. He 
left I^ondon for Zanzibar Feb. 3, 1887, which he reached on the 
21st and started at once for the mouth of the Congo, arriving 
there March 18, 18S7. The next day he started up the Congo 
river and on the 28th of June reached the Arnwimi river, which 
is about one hundred miles north of the equator and about two- 
fifths of the way across, near longitude S5 cast from Green- 
^ wich. From this point Stanley started across an unknown 
wilderness with 389 officers and men. Of the indescribable 
horrors encountered in fights with the natives, sickness and 
death of his men, hanger and sufferings of every conceivable 
kind, there is not space to speak. It was not until the last of 
Fcbrnary, 1889, that Stanley met Emin. To his dismay he 
found Emin not willing to leave the country, although he was 
a pnsoner. At last, being influenced by the offer of a commis- 
eJon from the king of Belgium, \jL<b ^Vft<i\^fc^tQ unite his forces 
with those of Stanley and go Vo^aga-mo^o oxk-XX^a^ssftiasi^ii^ftaiau^ 
where they arrived Dec. 4, ISS^. "CYv<i ei\%\a5i'i^\»NX»'n«s^\Ja.^\ 
the Congo was about BixtYiouaaiieLmV\^^«ae^^2s^^^'«^^'*«««^'«* 
in the journey was nearly tUxee^eaia. 



PITHY FACTS. 

NEWSPAPERS. — The mimber of daily newspapers in th 
United States is over 1,300, with an aggregate circulation c 
4,8oo,oool 

NERVOUS DEATHS.— About eleven percent of the death 
in the United States are the result of some form of nervous 
disease: a cause which does not find mention in mortality^statistic 
of other countries. 

VIOLENT DEATHS.— Out of a thousand deaths, forty-on* 
are violent in the United States, and sixteen throughout Europe 
The lowest number is seven, in Russia, and the greatest Europeai 
is thirty-eight in Switzerland. 

THE LARGEST LIBRARY in the world is the Imperial a 
Paris, which contains over 2,000,000 volumes. 

MILES OF BOOKS.— In the library at the British Museun 
there are over thirty-two miles of shelves filled with books. 

DIVORCES. — ^The number of divorces per z^ooo marriages i 
4 in London,' 10 in Berlin. 15 in Munich, 33 in Vienna, 35 in Paris 
73 in Boston, and 233 in San Francisco. 

OUR ANCESTORS' ILLITERACY.— Out of the twenty si: 
Barons who signed the Magna Charta, only three could writ* 
their names The remainder made their mark. 

VOU CANNOT COUNT A TRILLION. —It is impossibli 
to count a trillion. Had Adam counted continuously from hi: 
creation to the present day, he would not have reached that num 
hwt for it would take him over 9,512 years. At the rate of 200 : 
minute, there could be counted 12,000 an hour, 288,000 a day, anc 
xo5;x90,ooo a year. 

WHAT SMOKING COSTS.— The exp.^^-^e of smoking thre« 
five-oent cigars a day, principal and intcres'^ for ten years, i: 
?74S»74I fo'' twenty-five years, ^3,110.74. The expense of thre< 
tra-cent cigars, at the end of ten years, is $1,471.56; for twenty 
five years, $6,382.47. At the end of fifty years, it is $54,16^.14 

IMMIGRATION.— The total number of immij^ants to th< 
United States, from 1821 to the close of 1S83, was 12,337,100. 

COLD can be beaten 1,200 times thinner than printing paper. 
One ounce will cover 146 square feet. A cubic inch, at ^iH pei 
ounce, is worth $210. 

PASSENGERS TRANSPORTED. — Steamers betweei 
Europe and America carry about 70,000 passengers per mouth 
RmDways throughout tJk world transport abouX. i^c^^QUOfOoov^'^''^'^ 
ggn per month. 

AUTHORS^ SUCCESS. -^IX is said OmA >d^ /^^^ 
meetyfwl over $70,000 for his Fool'ft Bnand. 'Dvw«lv\\,1^<»*« 



his Endymion: Moore, ^15,500 for his I.alla Rookh, and Victot 
Hugo, $i2,coo for Ernant. 

LARGEST ELECTRIC LIGHTS. — The rapidity with which 
modern improvements are adopted, is shown by the fact that in 
1883 the largest electric light in the world was at the Sydney 
Lighthouse, Australia, which has a power of 180,000 candles, and 
that the fourth largest is at San Jose, Cal., 24,000 candle power 
(the light at Paris, in Palais d' Industrie, equal to 150,000 candle 
power, and the Marseilles light, of 40.000 candles, being greater). 
The Sydney light is visible fifty miles; that of San Jose sheds 
light two miles around. 

DERIVATION OF OURLANGUAGE.— Over three-eighths 
of the words in the English language are derived from the Latin, 
over one-fourth from the French, about one-tenth from the Saxon, 
and a little less from the Greek. The indebtedness to other lan- 
guages is small. 

CHURCH MEMBERSHIP.- The Methodist Church has the 
largest membership in the United States of any Evangelical 
denomination, having 4,723,881 members. TBfe Baptist has 4,078,- 
589: Lutheran, 988,008; Presbyterian, 1,180,113; Christian, 120,- 
000; Congregational, 475,608; Protestant-Episcopal, 459,642; 
Universalist, 38,780; Unitarian, 64,780, and the Roman Catholic 
(claim adherents), 7,855,294. 

THE ATTENDANCE at the International Exhibition at New 
York, in 1853, was 600,000; Paris, 1855, 4.533>469: London, 1862, 
6,2ii,Tcx3; Paris, 1867, 9,300,000; Vienna, 1873, 7,254,867; Phila- 
delphia, 1876, jo,200,ooo; Paris, 1878, 16,100,000. 

BIG TREES.— Of ninety-two redwood trees in Calaveras 
Grove, Cal., ten are over thirty feet in diameter, and eighty-two 
have a diameter of from fifteen to thirty feet. ^ Their ages are esti- 
mated at from 1,000 to 3,500 years. Their height ranges from 150 
to 2J7 feet. 

FINENESS OF UNITED STATES COIN.— The gold 
coins are nine-tenths fine; the silver coins, nine-tenths fine; the 
copper-nickel coins, such as the 5-cent piece and '3-cent piece, are 
one-fourth nickel and three-fourths copper; the bronze coins are 95 
per cent, copper and 5 per cent, tin and zinc. The alloy in the 
gold coins is silver and copper; in the silver coins, copper. 

A Good Disinfectant. — Dissolve half a dram of nitrate of lead 
in a pint of boiling water, then dissolve two drams of common salt 
in eight or ten quarts of water; when both are thoroughly dis- 
solveJ, pour the two mixtures together, and, when the sediment 
has settled, you have a pail of clear fluid* which is the saturated 
solution of the chloride of lead. A cloth saturated with the liquid 
and hung up in a room will at once s>N^eteu a fetid atinosi>here 
Poured down a sink, water-closet or dram, ox otioctr} ^t«» '- 
o/Tenstve object, it will produce the iaove tesuVt. 
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EUROPE. 

Suope is a peninsula, projecting from Asia. It is situated te 

te same latitude as the United States and the Dominion of Canada. 

The extreme length of Europe from northeast to southwest it 
about 3,500 miles. The population is about six times that of tha 
United States. 

Its water boundary, if a continuous line, would reach four-fifths 
of the way around the world. 

The Hntish Isles are separated from the continent by the North 
Sea, which has an average depth of about 600 feet. There is 
much evidence to show that they were formc'v a part of the main- 
land. 

In relative extent of coast Europe surpasses all other countries. 
It is partly to the great number of indentations of the coast that 
Europe owes its commercial supremacy. 

The islands of Europe constituce about one-twentieth of its 
area. 

The greater part of the continent is low and level. Russia and 
all the territory bordering on the North and Baltic seas constitute 
a vast plain, called Low Europe. The basin of the Caspian Sea 
and much of the Netherlands are below the sea-level. 

A high plateau, extending along the southern part of the conti- 
nent, is known as High Europe. This plateau is surrounded by 
the irregular and broken mountain ranges which constitute the 
Alpine System, the main axis of the continent. 

The Alps are the highest range. The other principal ranges are 
the Pyrenees, Apennines, Balkan, Carpathian and Caucasus 
mountains. 

The Alp shave long been celebrated for the number and extent 
of their glaciers, among which are the sources of the Rhine, Rhone, 
Po and several tributaries of the Danube. 

The chief lake region of Europe is in Northwestern Russia. 
Lake Ladoga is the largest lake. 

The lakes in Switzerland, especially Geneva and Constance, are 
celebrate-.J for their beautiful scenery. There are many salt 
lakes in Russia, most of which are situated in the basin of the 
Caspian Sea. 

Most of the rivers of Western Europe are connected with one 
another by canals, and are navigable. 

Climatb. — Europe enjoys a more equable climate than an^othrt 
country situated in corresponding latitudes. Its mildness is due. 
chiefly, to the southwe^«cerly winds, whi'^h are warmed by the w^er 
of the (iulf Stream. *"* 

Rain is most abundant on the western coasts. 

The tundras, or frozen marshes of the Arctic Slope, are covered 
with mosses and willows. South of this region is a belt df dense 
forest, chiefly of pine, oak, elm and ash. 

Grains, hemp, flax and tobacco are cultivated in the central 
regions. The cultivation of the grape, olive, orange, lemon, fig, 
mulbeny and cotton is confined, chiefly, to the Meditcrr^LtvAaA: 

CtUUL 
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Most of the wild animals have disappeared. The rei»de«r» 
white Vear and other animals Taluable for their furs are, however, 
found in ^e more thinly settled regions: the wolf and wild boar 
are common in the forests, and the chamois and ibex inhabit the 
Alpine heights. 

Water-fowl are numerous. The sardine, herring, pilchard, 
anchovy and other fish suitable for food abound in the surroundiag 
waters. 

Minerals. — Coal, iron and copi>er are very widely distributed. 
Silver, zinc and lead are plentiful in the central highlands. 
Quicksilver, niter, sulphur and salt in volcanic^ regions. Coral of 
great beauty and^ value is obtained in the Mediterranean Sea. 

Pboplb. — The inhabitants of Europe, numbering about 330^000,- 
000, belong to the Caucasian and Mongolian races. 

ASIA. 

Asia, the largest country in the world, occupies the eastern pars 
of the Eastern Continent. 

It contains about one-third of the land surface of the eardt — it 
twice as large as North America, and nearly five times the sixe oi 
the United States. Its greatest length is 7,500 miles, nearly one- 
ti>ird the circumference of the earth. 

*The islands of Asia are a partly submerged mountain chain. ^AD 
ot them volcanic. ^ v ^ 

The northwestern Asia is a continuous plain ; the southeastern, 
an elevated plateau traversed by high mountains.^ The line of 
greatest length is also the line which separates the highlands from 
the lowlands. From the Hindoo Koosti, the mountain ranges ot 
Asia radiate toward the east. 

The Himalaya Mountains are the highest in the world. The 
summit of Mt. Everest is over 39,000 feet above the sea-level, being 
more than 6,000 feet higher than the highest peak of the American 
continent. 

The Caspian Sea and the Sea of Aral are thought to have been 
formerly arms of the ocean. Both are salt lakes. The former k 
below the sea-level. 

Lake Baikal is the largest body of fresh water in Asia and if 
about as large as Lake Erie. > 

The rivers of Asia,* though of great length, are distinguished by 
narrow valleys, rathev *han large basins. Most of them rise in thie 
central highlands, from which they radiate in three directions, 
— north, east, and south, and mingle their waters with -those of 
three oceans. 

The Yang-tse and Hoang rivers are subject to great changes, 

brought about by the shifting of their channels. In X85X, the 

Hoang Ho burst through its banks and poured its waters into €ttt 

Gulfoi Pecheelee, and within two years its lower course had so 

changed that the mouth of the river had shifted 250 miles from k» 

ibrmer position. ( ^'■ 

Central Hindoostan is often caWed \\\e"?\a.x.e^\iol^«t'^«aaau 

The Obi is the only river nav\gab\e to axv^ coTvs\^«i!to\^ ^vixkm 
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The river valleys and the plains which are well watered are 

ctremely fertile. The high, central region and the western pla- 
teaus are dry, sandy> and barren. 

Every degree of temperature and moisture may be found in Asia, 
from tliat of the frozen tundras of Siberia, to that of the hot, pesti- 
lential jungles of India. The deserts of Arabia, Persia, Turkestan 
and Gobi receive little or no rain, while the southern slope of the 
Himalaya is annually inundated. 

Siberia is swept by icy winds from the Arctic Ocean: Arabia, by 
the hot and fatal simoom. India is traversed by winds which 
scorch the entire surface for half the year, and flood it with rain the 
remaining part, - \ 

Destructive cyclones often visiS^che coast, frequently piling up 
the waters of the Bay of Bengal until the lowlands of the Ganges 
are submerged. 

Southern Asia is covered with a dense tropical vegetation. The 
palm, bamboo, and banyan tree are abundant Rice, cotton, 
sugar-cane, flax, jute, hemp, poppy, and the spices, are the prin- 
cipal plants cultivated in the plains and valleys of Southern Asia. 

Central Asia produces the plants which thrive best in the tem- 
perate zones. Vast forests of pine, larch, teak, maple and birch 
are on the upland terraces of Siberia. The chief cultivated 
plants of Central, Eastern and Southeastern Asia are wheat, tea 
and rice. ^, 

Westerrf Asia produces the famous Mocha coffee, tobaccv*, 'the 
fig, date and olive. 

Nearly all the domestic animals of the earth are found in Asia, 
and most of them are native to it. The camel and elephant are 
used as beasts of burden. 

Southern Asia abounds in fierce animals and dangerous reptiles. 
The largest animals are the elephant, rhinoceros, tapir, lion, tiger, 
hyena, and jackal. The reptiles include the crocodile, python 
and cobra de capello. Monkeys and beautiful birds are numerous. 

In the colder regions the bear, wolf, fox, buffalo and several 
species of wild cattle are common. Also many kinds of deer. 

Gold and platinum are widely diffused throughout the Ural 
Mountains and the central plateaus. 

Silver is mined in Siberia, Copper and iron are abundant and 
widely distributed. 

Tin is abundant in the Malay Peninsula and the Island of 
Banca', near Sumatra. ' 

Petroleum is found in the basin of the Caspian Sea. 

Asia has always been famous for precious stones. Most of the 
larg^e and valuable diamonds, sapphires, rubies, and emeralds are 
from the mines of India. 

The finest pearls are obtained in the Persian Gulf and m the 
water along the coasts of Ceylon. 

Asia is probably the birthplace of the human race. The strong- 
est^ evidences of history and science point to the highlands of 
Asia as the birthplace of man. Somewhere in the valleys of 
Persia, the old name of which was Arya, tVv«t^V\Nt^ ^'^"aN;^t>rft>Kk 
hnHt houses, cu/tivated the soW and Vvad iottjx* o1 ^qn^tkcclssn^. 
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They believed in an Omipotent Being and also a «pint of eviL 
Fully one-half the inhabitants of the earth live in China and 
India. 

Siberia* Ra^sian Turkestan and Trancaucasia are sub- 
ject to Russia, whose capital is St. Petersburgh. 

Siberia maybe divided into three belts; agricultural and grazing 
land in the South; forests in the middle; and frozen marshes in 
the North. 

Gold, silver, copper and other metals are mined in the moun* 
tains; and numerous wild animals are hunted for their furs. 

Trade is otrried on by means of caravans and camel trains. In 
summer boats navigate the rivers, and in winter sledges are 
drawn on the ice and snow by dogs, horses and reindeer. 

The chief cities are Tiflis in Transcaucasia, west of the Caspian 
Sea; Tashkend, in Russian Turkestan; Omsk, in Western 
Siberia; and Irkootsk, in Eastern Siberia. Yakootsk, on the 
L.ena River is said to be the coldest city in the world. V 

Tlie Cliinese Empire is larger by one-half than the United 
States and contains about six times as many inhabitants. 

China contains the greater part of the population. The land is 
fertile and well cultivated, agriculture bemg the chief occupation 
of the people. Rivers and canals are numerous; much traveling is 
done in boats. Thousands of the inhabitants of China have their 
houses and gardens on rafts and boats which float on the rivers. 
These people live by gardening and fishing. In their floating 
houses their children are born, are married and die. A young 
child falling overboard there is kept from drowning by means w 
an empty gourd which its mother had tied between its shoulders. 

The food of the Chinese consists, principally, of rice ana fish. 

The leading exports from China are tea, silk, p->r^elain and 
pottery. 

Its trade is carried on, mainly, with Great Britain, «ustralia 
and the United States, by means of ships, and with Russia by 
means of caravans. 

Many of the inhabitants of the other divisions of the empire are 
wandering tribes, whose occupation is the raising of horses, sheep 
and goats. 

Pekin, the capital of the Chinese Empire, is noted for its sur- 
rourding walls, magnificent gates and heathen temples. Its 
house are only one or two stories high. Its population is greater 
than that of New York City, 

Thibet is situated on a high plateau, surrounded by the highest 
mountains in the world. 

Corea is a kingdom. It was, until recently, under the control of 
(he Chinese government. 

Tlie Empire of Japan consists of islands, which 'contain 

mountains, streams, forests, and a well cultivated soil. Japan 

contains beautiful lakes, rvvers, vjalet-taAls^ trees, and flowers of 

great variety; bears, deer, woWc&,auA. 'ioxes\5j\vca.«oa.\&%.Tv^<i\feRC 

birds. The celebrated niounta\tv \u ^aiv^tv "\* ^vcivj^Msva., ^\«Aa 

httmmit is covered with snovi t^eairVi a\\ v\v«i >itax • Va. ^amnca 
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bftnda of pilgrims dressed in white travel to its summit to worship 
-jdols there. ^ 

The principal occupations of the Japanese are agriculture, manu« 
fiurturing and mining. 

Its exports comprise tea, rice, silks, porcelain, fans and lac- 
quered ware. 

Tokio, the capital, is the residence of the emperor, called the 
mikado. Its chief port is Yokahama. 

Inclia is larger than all the Pacific States and Territories, and 
contains ahout four times as many inhabitants as the United 
Sutes. 

The Empire of India is ruled by the Governor- General, who is 
appointed by Victoria, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland and 
Kmpress of India. Next to the Chinese Empire it is the most 
populous in the world. India was settled by the Aryans, about 
1400 B. C. They were Brahmins, but unlike the Brahmins of the 
present time in tncir religious teaching and practices. Their lan- 
guage was the Sanskrit. The people are divided into castes. They 
believe in the transmigration of souls. Gautama or Buddha, about 
500 B. C. introduced a form of religion which, after a long struggle 
with Brahmanism, was overcome in India and transplanted in 
China, where it has degenerated into a debasing form of idolatry. 
Queen Elizabeth chartered the Kast India Company in 1600 A. D. 
The vast empire, which had grown by its conquests, was trans- 
ferred to the British Crown in 1858. 

Nearly the whole of India is subject to Great Britain, either 
absolutely or as tributary states. 

India is remarkable for its high, snow-covered peaks, hot 
climate and large population. 

Its low plains in the north are the most fertile in the world. The 
was: and south contain desert tracis. 
. Agriculture and stock-raising are the principal industries. 

The exports are cotton, opium, rice, wheat and jute. Cattle, 
camels, buffalos, sheep and goats are numerous. The inhabitants 
subsist, principally, upon rice, ftsh and tea. 

Calcutta is the capital and the largest city in India, and the 
most important city in Asia. Bombay, on the western coast, and 
Madras, on the eastern, arc important cities. 

Ceylon is a mountainous island, belonging to Great Britain. It 
ia famous for coffee and spices. Pearl oysters abound on the 
southern coast, and the fishery is often very profitable. 

Fartber India or Indo-China, forming the southeastern 
peninsula of Asia, comprises the kingdoms of Burmah, Siam and 
Anam, Lower Cochin C^hina, Cambodia and the Malay Peninsula. 

This division of Asia is remarkable for its long mountain 
ranges and fertile valleys, its hot, moist climatCa and its dense 
fiorests and jungles. v. / 

It contains large, savage animals, and manY tt\\its cil5 \«5iV^^ 
mOLTcely removed from barbarism. ^ 

The chi^f occupation of the inhabitants v* tJhe oaXuva-^wi cA. t 
W^icb is their pnucipul article of food. 
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Bangkok, the capital of Siam, is the largest city in F 
(ndia. It contains royal palaces and many pagodas. The 
Virrounded by bamboo houses built on piles. 

Mandalay is the capital of Burmah. 

Saigon is a sea-port of French Cochin China. 

Singapore, on tne Island of Singapore, is a sea-port beU 
lo Great Britain. 

Persia* Afghanistan, Beloochistan and Bokha] 

remarkable for their desert tracts, forest-covered mountaii 
fertile river valleys. 

The principal products are grain, fruits, sugar, indig( 
dates. 

Many of the inhabitants «. ./i> large flocks of goats and 
furhile others are engaged in the manufacture of silk goods, s 
TUgs and perfumery, or in the caravan trade. There are 
many roving, warlike tribes. Nearly all are Mohammedans 

Persia is remarkable for extensive salt deserts. Near th 
pian Sea, however, vegetation is luxuriant Here, as ir 
Mohammedan countries, education is confined to learning p( 
of the Koran and scraps of poetry. The Persians are a slow 
going people, hospitable, generous, but procrastinating. 

These countries are important because of their situation bi 
Russia and the Indian Ocean. Afghanistan has been call 
"gateway to India." 

Teheran, the capital of Persia, and Tabriz, are the chief ci 

Cabul, Herat and Candahar are the principal cities in A 
istan. 

Arabib is chiefly a hot, desert plateau, with oases of di 
rizes, in which dates, grapes, tamarinds and other fruits gro 

It has no general government, the inhabitants being ru! 
sheiks or chiefs. The rulers are called Sultans. 

Arabia is celebrated for fine dromedaries and horses, and 
Jent coffee. 

Muscat, the capital of Oman, is the largest city in Arabi 
ihe chief sea-port 

Aden is a fortifted sea-port belonging to Great Britain. 

Mecca, the birthplace of Mohammed, is visited by man 
fcammedan pilgrims every year. It is said to be the hottest • 
)he world. 

Turkey in Asia is a part of the Ottoman, or Turkish E 
nrhosc capital is Constantmople. 

Its northern part is remarkable for forests, mountains and 

valleys. Its eastern part for the fertile plains of the Tigr 

Euphrates, and its southern for a desert region. 

T^ropical fruits, cotton, grain and tobacco grow abundantl' 

j.'he people are chiefly Turks and Arabs, professing the i4 

medan religion. 

Smyrna, an important comm^tcvaX v^'^^ ^^^ ^'^^^^'^^f st*' 
Cbe largest city. , >» , 

Damascus is the oldest cvty *\tt l\ve v*ot\^. vv twvxaxxA % 
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mosques, and is the ' tnter of the caravan trade. Its maaufacturet 
comprise saddles an , silk goods. 

Palestine, or th^ Holy Land, is mentioned in Scripture as the 
F-omised Land of the Ancient Hebrews, and the birthplace of 
V. lanity. It contains the cities of Jerusalem and Bethlehem, 
lu.. \ ciley of the Jordan, the Dead Sea and the Sea of Galilee. 

AFRICA. 

Africa, the south-western continent of the Old World, is the ouly 
country stretching entirely across the Torrid Zone. 

It is a peninsula, joined to Asia by the isthmus of Suez. The 
ship-canal, constructed across the isthmus, makes it, artificially^ 
an island. The shortest distance across the Isthmus of Suez is 
abput seventy-two miles; the line of the canal is one hundred 
miles. The average height of the isthmus above sea-level is 
scarcely ten feet. 

The Suez Canal was completed in 1869. It has a depth of twenty- 
four feet, and a clear channel seventy-two feet in width. By con- 
necting the Red sea with the Mediterranean, this canal furnishes a 
shorter route between European ports and India, than that around 
the Cape of Good Hope, ic extends from Port Said, on th Medi- 
terranean, to Suez, a sea-port town near the liead of the Gulf of 
Suez. 

Africa is the second country in size. Its length and breadth are 
each about 5,000 miles. 

The coast is unbroken by bays and inlets such as make sec>are 
harbors for vessels. In proportion to its size, it has the shortest 
coast-line. 

There are many continental islands lying along the coast of 
Africa. Madagascar, the largest, is separated from the continent 
by a very shallow channel. 

The interior of Africa is a plateau, which is highest in the south 
and south east. This, in most parts, is bordered by Aiountains, 
between which and the sea is a low and narrow strip of coast. 

The average elevation of the high plateau is about 5,000 feet; 
and of the northern region, about 1,500 feet. 

The principal mountain system extends along the eastern side of 
the continent. Mount Kenia, the highest peak, is about 20,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

The Great Sahara Desert has an undulatin( surface, and is 
covered mostly with shifting sand and gravel. A small portion, 
south of Barca, is below the sea-level. 

Oases, watered by springs and covered with groves of date-palm- 
trees, are met with m different parts of the desert 

Soudan, situated south of the Great Desert, is a region remark- 
able for its extreme heat and excessive rains and droughts. 

- Central AiHcat or the re^ott cio%%tA >s^ ^'fe'^pjiaJust^X'w 
remarkable for Us fertility; and, oVvai Xo\\A ^t^X \«w^^. "5^"*^ 
die sea-level, its climate is mild and \v«a\xinSaV "S^iAs. x^v«^ 
drained by many large rivers. 
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Southern AlUca is mountainous, but it contains many fertile 
valleys and plains well adapted to agriculture and stock-raising. 
The Kalahari Desert, though destitute of streams, is covered 
during a great part of the year with grass. The lakes of Africa 
are confined chieflv to the high, equatorial region, and are remark- 
able for their number and size. Lake Victoria is the largest lake 
in the world. Its outlet is the Nile nver. 

The River Nile flows through the most important part of Africa. 
Its lower course is in a region almost rainless, and for more than 
I z,5oo miles it does not receive a single tributary. It is fed by the 
annual rains and the meltin^^ snows of the high mountains. 

The water of the Nile is highest from May till September, when 
the lower valley is covered with a fine, rich soil, brought down b^ 
the flood; and the seeds which are scattered over the wuter, as it 
subsides, bring forth abundant crops of grain. Cotton, also, is an 
important product of the Nile Valley. 

The Congo, first explored by Livingstone, and afterward by 
Stanley, drains the most fertile part of the continent. Its soiu'ce is 
in the region of heavy rains. 

The region of greatest heat is in the Egyptian Soudan. There 
the midday temperature during the summer months is often X40 
deg. Fahr., while the nights are sometimes so cold that ice forms. 
In the desert, hot winds, known as simooms, are prevalent, and 
sand storms are often destructive. The coast, generally, is very 
unhealthy. 

Southern Africa possesses a mild and genial climate. Here 
are the principal settlements formed by Europeans in Africa, 
This is the home of the CafFre. ^^ 

Northern Africa yields grain, cotton, dates, almonds, and oli^^e- 
oil. Rice is a leading product of the Guinea Coast. The date- 
palm flourishes along the shores of the Mediten-anean and in the 
oases of the desert. The famous baobab-tree is found in Central 
Africa. It is famous for its great size and age. Groves of teak, 
mangrove, ebony, and India rubber abound on the western coast. 
Gum arabic, myrrh, cotton, coffeQ, sugar-cane, and spices are 
products of Eastern Africa. The islands produce tropical fruits, 
wine and amber. 

Africa is noted for large and ferocious animals, and venomous 
serpents. The lion is found in all parts of the continent. The 
hippopotamus inhabits the upper Nile, while the marshes and 
streams of the low coast contain many crocodiles, lizards, and other 
reptiles. 

The gorilla, the largest and nercr.st of apes, and the chimpan- 
zee, are met with in the west The f lephant, giraffe, and the two- 
horned rhinoceros, belong in Centra; and Southern Africa. There 
are many species of deer and antelcye. The zebra and the gnu or 
horned horse, are numerous in tne^ grassy plains of Southern 
Africa. The ostrich is hunted \ivv«vt\ows parXs o^ Oxe continent; 
but in Southern Africa, the rearing oi iYvose\ivt^^V« ^«tt ^wx^kw 

•r^" ''nportant occupation. , . ' . 

;- The most useful arimal in cro^smg Atswx x«^otv% \% 'Ovt. '^^ 
•^^-^"Wers and merchants, with t3k>eit cameVs caiTT«w^ ^txOnaaftMft 
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troM the desert in companies, called caravans. For more than four 
thousand years camels have been almost the sole means employed 
to cany merchandise across the deserts. The camel will carrr a 
load otfbur or five hundred pounds weight fifty miles a day for bve 
or six days, although he may i>ot be supplied with food ur water 
durinsr that time. 

'Jhe coasts of Guinea and Senegambia have long been cele- 
brated for gold. Copper, lead, salt, and saltpeter are obtained in 
some places. 
Important diamond fields are in South Africa, 
Africans comprise tljree races — tlie Caucasian, Negro, and 
Malay. 

The Moors, Arabs, Berbers, Egyptians, and various tribes of 
the north are Caucasians : the tribes of Central and Southern Africa, 
and the east and west coasts, Negroes; and those of Madagascar, 
Malays. 

Excepting the European colonists who have settled along the 
coast, nearly all the Caucasian inhabitants are Mohammedans, and 
are in a low state of civilization. 

Most of the Negro tribes of Africa are savages, in a degraded 
condition. There are, however, several tribes which cultivate the 
soil, raise cattle, and observe laws. 

The Barbary States, situated on the Mediterranean oast, 
extend from the Atlantic ()cean to Egypt 

The climate is mild and healthful. South of the Atlas Aloun- 
tains, it is extremely hot and arid . There are two seasons, a rainy 
and a dry. ^ ^ 

The highlands arc covered with forests of cedar, pine, cork-trees 
and other valuable timber. The lowlands are finely adapted to 
a^culture. 

The most important productions are dates, oranges, bananas, 
pomegranates and figs. 

The natives consist of Moors, Arabs, and I>crbers. Although 
descended from a very enlightened people, they are extremely 
ignorant, degraded and treacherous. Tiie foreigners are mainly 
trench and Jewish colonists. Wherever they settled, agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce quickly followed. 

Morocco is under the absolute government of a sultan, who is 
subject to Turkey. The country is sparsely settled. Cattle, sheep, 
and gt)ats are reared extensively. 

In tanning and dyeing leather the people exhibit great skill, 
and the leather manufactured there is exported to all parts of the 
irorld. 

Morocco and Fez are the most important cities. The sultan 
holds coiirt at one and the other, alternately. 

.Algeria is a French possession, and contains a large European 
popuUition. ^t is o*\c of the most prosperous of tlie Harbary 
• Slates. - 

Several lines of railway are in operauovi, 2itv^ caoc-aLN-a.Tvs.A'^'a-^'^'^'V 
ht ivory, gums and ostrich feathers. ptntuaLXc Vi\«- vo.\ftx\t»^ vA 



Algicadis the capital and commercial center. It is oouMei 
with Marseilles by a submarine telegraph cable. 

Tunis, also, is a French possession. It was formerly subjec 
Turkey. It is noted for its olive groves, date plantations, o 
fisheries, and the manufacture of red caps, soap and leather. 

Tunis, nc:ir the site of ancient Carthage, is the capital and i 
port It is a very old city. 

Tripoli, though nominally a Turkish province, is a desp 
monarchy, governed by a bey. 

It contains no rivers, and rain seldom falls; yet, on accoun 
heavy dews, the soil is productive. 

The leading exports arc wool, hides, and ivory. 

Tripoli is the capital and sea-port. Mourzouk, the capita 
Fezzan, is the center of a large caravan trade, 

Tlie Nilo Countries comprise Egfj-pt proper, Nubia, and 
Egyptian Soudan, or Kingdom of the 5lahdi. They are govcr 
by a hereditary monarch called the khcdive, and are suojec 
Turkey. 

The greater part of Egypt is a desert. Along the lower coi 
of the Nile, only the narrow valley, which is annually inunda 
is capable of producing crops. 

Since the completion of the Suez canal rapid process has \ 
made in developing the agricultural and commercial interest 
Egypt 

Railways have been built, and by means of irrigating ca 
extensive tracts of desert land have been made productive. 

Most of the wealthier classes have been educated in Europe, 
foreign customs are being introduced throughout the couu 
The laboring classes are greatly oppressed, and are practical] 
a state of slavery. 

The principal products of Egypt are cotton, grain, sugar 
rice, (ium arabic, ivory, indigo, and ostrich feathers are obta: 
in tiie Soudan. ?iIanufactories have been established in the la 
cities and towns. 

Cairo, the capital of Egypt, is the largest city in Africa. A 
andria is the prmcipal sea-port. Railways connect both cities 
Suez, the southern sea-pnrt of the Suez Canal. The northeri 
Mediterranean, seaport of the canal is Port Said. • 

The other seaports of Egypt are Rosetta and Damietta. 

Nubia and the Egyptian Soudan are inhabited by warlike ti 
of Arab and Negro descent. 

Khartoum, at the junction of the Blue and the White Nil 
»he center of a large caravan trade. 

Abyssinia is a high and rugged plateau, containing a nui 

of fertile valleys. The climate, owing to the high altitude oJ 

surface, is mild and healthful. The people, though of a darl 

swarthy complexion, belong to the Caucasian race, and con 

chiefly, of Copts and lierbers, -who are ignorant and degraded 

Abyssini3i consists of scvwaX \xvAeT^<£Xi^«A. %.\»x«»» \ui.viBi 

'Kenerai ^rovcrDment. 
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Oondar is the capital. Massowah, an Egyptian possession, ig 
%3ie only sea-port. 

Soatli Afirica comprises several prosperous colonies. Some 
«>f these belong to Great Britain, others are independent states 
bunded by Dutch settlers, while others still are the homes of 
native tribes. 

Cape Colony and Natal are British colonies. The surface of the 
land is high, undulating and well adapted to grazing. 

The leading occupations are the raising of cattle and sheep, and 
the rearing of ostriches. Wool and ostrich feathers are among the 
most valuable exports. 

Cape Town, the capital of Cape Colony, is the chief sea-port of 
South Africa. 

Pietcrmaritzburg is the capital of Natal. 

West Griqualandf also a possession of Oreat Britain, contains 
the most productive diamond mines in the world. 

Kimberly, its capital, is situated in the diamond fields, and it 
the chief market for rough diamonds. 

Caffraria and Zululand are inhabited by natives wl>o are notcrj 
for their intelligence, fine physical appearance and great bravery. 
Both countries are governed by native chiefs, although subject to 
Great Britain. 

The Orange Free State and the South African Republic (for- 
merly Transvaal) are inhabited by Dutch farmers, called Boers. 
The Boers are nsted for their bravery and love of independence. 

Bloemfontein is the capital of the Orange Free State, and Pre- 
toria of the South African Republic. Wool, cattle and grain are 
the exports. ^ 

Central Africa includes the regions comprised in Sahara, or 
the Great Desert, Soudan, the Congo Free State and the territory 
southward to the Boer republics. 

Sahara contains about twenty oases, inhabited by wandering 
tribes, who live chiefly by plundering the caravans. 

Soudan is inhabited by semi-barbarous tribes, each of which is 
governed by a chief, whose will is Law. 

Their occupation is herding cattle, but they are constantly at war 
with one another. 

Timbuctoo, Sackatoo and Konka are centers of a large caravan 
trade. 

The Cong^o Free State embraces the basin of the Congo 
River. It is subject to the King of Belgium. 

Zanzibar is a strip of coast nearly i,ooo miles lone, including a 
number of small islands. It is an absolute monarchy, governed 
by a sultan. 

Zanaibar, on an island of the san^e name, is the capital. It is 
die center of a large trade in ivory, gum copal and spices. 
Tiade is almost exclusively in the hands of Hindoo and A^'ab 
merchants. 

Moram^que includes a number of ?0TXu^t%tcs^wv«i%,tiRXR:vx^?3aj^ 



from Zululand to Zanzibar. The city of Mozambique, the chW 4 
GCBter of trade, is the residence of the Governor-General 

The West Coast is covered with forests of valuable timber. 
The highlands contain gold and silver. 

Senegrambia includes most of the basins of the Senegal andL 
Gambia rivers. English and French traders have settled alen^ 
the coast. 

Sierra Leone is a prosperous English colony. It is inhabited 
by Negroes, many of whom were rescued from slave>ships. Free- 
town is the capital. . * . . 

Liberia is a small republic, originally established as a colonv 
for freed slaves from the United States. Monrovia is the capital 

Dahomey and Ashantee are absolute despotisms. 

The natives are superstitious, warlike aod ferocious. In Daho- 
mey wholesale murders, or human sacrifices, form part of certain 
celebrations. Here the king has an army of women whose weapons 
are muskets, swords and clubs. Ashantee, also, is ruled by a 
native king, who is independent. 

Madagascar, a kingdom, contains a civilized population, whose 
principal industries are agriculture and heraing. 

St. Helena belongs to Great Britain; the Canary Islands to 
Spain; the Madeira, the Azores and the Cape Verd Islands to 
Portugal. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

North America is the northern division of the western continenL 
It extends almost from the North Pole to the Equator. 

The shape of North America is nearly that of a triangle, broad 
at the north and tapering almost to a point at the souUi. Its 
length is nearly 5,000 miles. Its area is equal to one-half that ol 
Asia, or two and one-half times that of Europe. Its northern and 
eastern coasts are remarkable for numerous indentations and good 
harbors, while the western coast has but few. 

The western part of the continent is a high plateau, on which 
are many nearly parallel ranges of mountains. The direction of 
these ranges is from north-west to south-east. They constitute 
the Rocky Mountain system, and form the main axis of the con- 
tinent. The culminating ranges of this system inclose a large, 
oval-shaped plateau, called the Great Hasin. 

The Appalachian system, in the eastern part, is composed of 
several parallel ranges, extending from north-eaist to south-west 
Their average height is about 3,000 feet, or about one-third that 
of the Western Highlands, 

Volcanoes are numerous in the Western Highlands, and several 
of them are constantly active. 

The highest peak of the Rocky Mountain system is Mt St EUms, 
19,500 feet; and of the Appalachian system, Mt Mitchell, 6,707 
fsec 

The |-reat central plain, extcnA\w^ Xtom KvjkAvitx Hay to the GtiK 
0^ Mexico, lies b«twf**.n the two twovx-cvvaXxv sn-saaxblv, Ttv^ >&«)sj!|&. 
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of LaiMI, an almost imperceptible divide, crosses tlie 
arating the Arctic Slope from the Gulf Slope. 

The lakes of North America are remarkable for didr uumhm- 
and size. If a straight line were drawn from Chesapeake Boy to 
the mouth of the Mackenzie River, it would pass through neariy- 
every large lake in North America. 

The great lakes contain about one-half the fresh water on die- 
globe. Lake Superior, the largest, howe\'er, is exceeded in siae 
by Lake Victoria, in Africa. 

Salt and all: aline lakes are numerous in the Pacific highlands. 
Great Salt Lake, in Utah, has an area twice that of Rhode Uland. 
With the exception of the Caspian Sea, it is the largest salt lake- 
on the globe. 

The Mississippi basin is the largest basin in the world, except- 
ing that of the Amazon river. Its chief stream, the Mississippi* 
and Missouri, exceeds every other river in length. 

The Yukon river, second in size, is, in many respects, anlike 
any other river on the continent. Its upper course is remarkable 
for falls and rapids. ^ Its lower partcontams many islands, and is 
often five and six miles wide. 

The Columbia, Colorado, and many of their tributaries which, 
rise in the interior of the continent, flow, in some places, through 
deep canons. < 

Ihe soil is very productive. The Mississippi basin 'and the 
slopes of the Atlantic ocean and the Gulf of Mexico contain soil 
of great fertility. On the Pacific coast the climate is much milder 
than in corresponding latitudes on the Atlantic coast The north- 
ern part of the continent is extremely cold ; the central portion is 
chanicterized by liot summers and cold winters; the southern part, 
has a tropical climate. The rain-fall is greatest in the north-west 
and south-east The rains of the Pacific Coast fall mosdy in 
winter. In northern regions, vegetation is limited to mosses, 
lichens, and a few shnibs. A belt of cone-bearing and deciduous- 
trees extends through the middle of the Temperate Zone. In the 
south, these are replaced by palms, tree-ferns, bananas, and 
agaves. Grasses are abundant throughout the Temperate Zone. 
Indian corn and tobacco are native to North America. 

The fur seal, whale, walrus, polar bear, and musk-ox are the 
laost important animals of the northern regions. The bison, deer, 
bear, wolf, and panther are common in the north central part^ The 
grizzly bear is found in North America only. The monkey in the 
tropical regions. 

Reptiles are numerous in the south. Nearly 500 species of birds 
are known. Fish are abundant; the cod, salmon, herring and 
mackerel are valuable as food. 

I'he mineral resources of North America surpass those of any 
other continent Iron and coal, minerals on which civilization and 
commerce so greatly depend, are abundant and widely distributed. 
Petroleum and natural illuminating gas are found in the Alleghany 
'Mountains and the Coast Range, (ruld, silver, and quick-silw 
*jc found cbicQy in the Western HigJil^nds: copper and leadtls* 
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^tWi ^ridnity of die Great Lakes; and sine, in the £asceim Higbi- 

American Indians inhabited North America at the time of the 
explorations in ^e X5th and x6th centuries. A dvilixed people 
jireceding these had disappeared from the region which now con- 
stitutes the United States, as the ruins of their habitations bear 
witness. 

Civilized people were found by the Spanish explorers of Mexico. 
They were conquered by the Spaniards, and gradually disap- 
peared. 

The Esquimaux, who are found in the Arctic regions only, are 
thought by many to be of Mongolian origin. The Indians, also, 
are said to be of Mongolian descent, and to bave come, originally, 
from Asia. 

The white race, the ruling element^ of the population, are the 
descendants of Europeans. The inhabitants of Mexico and Central 
America are the descendants, in part, of Spaniards and native 
Indians. 

The Negroes, originally brought to America as slaves, are fast 
becoming educated. 

Industries. — The geographical distribution of the various indus- 
tries i:> more noticeable in North America than in the other loa- 
tinents Foreign commerce, manufactures, and fisheries ar^ 
confineo chiefly to the coasts and navigable streams. 

Agriculture is carried on, principally, throughout the fertile 
prairies and river-valleys of the interior. Stock-raising is most 
profitable where there are mild winters and an abundance of 
grass. 

Mining is a leading industry in the highlands. 

North America includes Danish America, British America, the 
United States of America, Mexico, Central America and die*West 
Indies. 

Danish America belongs to the Kingdom of Denmark. It com- 
prises Greenland, Iceland, and a few smaller islands. 

Greenland extends farther north than any other country, or to 
witlin about ^oo miles of the North Pole. I ts area is nearly on« 
third that of the United States. 

The surface of Greenland is covered with ice and snow. Thf 
coasts are^ scored by enormous glaciers. The products are fish, 
oil, and reindeer skins. 

The people comprise a few Danes and a number cf Esquimau 
tribes. ^ . . 

Icelano, which is about half the size of Kansas, is noted itf 
volcanoes, geysers, glaciers, and lava fields. Its. southern part 
has a milder climate than its northern, and contains all the settle 
menti. 

The Icelanders are generally educated. Their trade is carried 
on with Copenhagen, the capital of Denmark. Their capital, 
R«ikia^ak, contains a college. 
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•J 
, state is entitled to, at least, one member. A territory may 

_. a delegate to the House but he has no vote, There are at 

present 76 senators and 32^ members of the House of Representa- 
tives. The states which have the largest representation in the 
House are New York 34 members, Pennsylvania a8, Ohio ax, and 
lUinois so. The states and territories of the United States have 
legislatures consisting of two houses similar to those of Congress, 
elected by the people. They are divided into counties, which are, 
m some cases, subdivided into townships. The divisions of Louisi- 
ana, corresponding to counties are called parishes. The highest 
officials in a state are the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary 
of State, Attorney-General, and Superintendent of Schools. 
Towns and villages are collections 01 houses and inhabitants. 
Cities have certain rights and privileges not possessed bv towns 
and villages. The affairs of a city are usually controlled by its 
mayor and aldermen. A county seat is the chief town in which 
the official business of the county is conducted. 

The general government comprises three departments, the legis- 
lative the judicial and the executive. It has control of all matters 
pertaining to commerce and treaties with foreign countries, the 
army and navy, the declaration of war, the post-offices, and the 
coinmg of money. 

The legislative power is vested in Congress, which consists of 
the Senate, (composed of two senators from each state, chosen by 
ifae state legislature, fur six years. The Vice-president of the 
United States is the president of the Senate) and House of Repre- 
sentatives. Congress holds its sessions in Washington. The 
session of Congress begins on the first Monday in December of 
each year. A law cannut take effect unless passed by both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, and approved by the 
Preiident. If, however, he disapprove a measure wnich has been 
passed by both houses of Congress, it may become a law on being 
repassed bv two-thirds of each house. 

The judicial power is vested in the Supreme Court, which 
interprets the laws. The Supreme Court consists of a chief-justice 
and eight associate justices, all appointed for life by the president 
with the consent of the Senate. 

The executive power is vested in the President, whose duty is to 
execute or enforce the laws. He is elected for four years. The 
President and Vice-President are elected by a number of electors, 
called the electoral college, chosen by the people of the states, or 
d»eir legislatures. Each state is entitled to a number of electors, 
equal to the whole number of senators and representatives to which 
it is entitled in Congress. In case ef a vacancy in the office of 
President, it shall be filled by the Vice-President, if there be no 
Vice-President^ the law of z886 vests the succession in those mem- 
bers of the cabmet who are constitutionally eligible, in the toUowtng 
Older t Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary 01 
War, Attorney-General, Postmascer-General, Secretary of tba 
Navy, aa4 Secretary of the Interior. 
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MEXICO. 

Meidco is • republic, composed of twenty-seren states, a fedcfsl 
iSstrict and the Territory of Lower California. It is situated in 
tile North Temperate and the Torrid Zone, and is about one<foartb 
tfie size of the United States. 

The surface is a high plateau, fringed by a belt of low, narrow 
coast. Several ranges of the Rocky Mountain System, of which 
the Sierra Madre is the highest, extend through the country from 
north-west to south-east. 

A chain of volcanoes crosses the highest part of the plateau. 

The summits of several of these are above the limit of perpetual 
snow. Vol. Popocatepetl is the highest mountain in Mexico, and, 
next to Mt St. Klias, the highest in North America. 

The lakes are small and unimportant Most of them are situ- 
ated in the Valley of Mexico. 

The rivers are short, and, excepting the Rio Colorado and 
Rio Grande, not navigable above tide-water. . > 

The clinate is hot and pestilential along the narrow coast, but 
irild and healthful in the high interior. In going from Vera Cruz 
to the city of Mexico, one may, within a few hours, experience 
nearly every gradation of climate, and find the productions pecul- 
iar to each zone. There are but two Qj^sons; the rainy, and th< 

dry- . O 

The vegetable productions comprise mahogany, rose-wood, me; 
qaite, various dye-woods, the agave, and cactus. Orange 
lemons, pine- apples, olives, and bananas are extensively eulf 
vated. Tobacco, corn, sugar-cane, cocoa, beans, coffee, vanil) 
and th*^ indigo-plant are also grown. 

The wild animals of Mexico comprise the grizzly bear, puma 
Mexican lion, and coyote. Venomous reptiles and insects ; 
numerous. Cattle, horses, and donkeys, in vast numbers, are 
principal domestic animals. 

The minerals include gold, silver, tin, quicksilver and marbl 

The leading industries are agriculture, stock-raising, and i 
Ing. Coffee, sugar, cotton, cochineal, vanilla, metals, hides, 
ornamental woods arc exported. Great progress has been rec 
made in the building of railroads ; but tlie unsettled conditi 
the government depresses every kind of industry. 

The people consist chiefly of mixed races. About one-tent 
Creoles, or descendants of Spanish colonists. Spanish i 
language of the country. \. 

Mexico, the federal capital, is the metropolis. It is i 
Valley of Mexico, elevation about 7,400 feet above sea-level. 
Guadalaxara and Puebla are manufecluriu^ centers. 
Vera Cruz is the chief Atlantic sca-pon. 
Acapulco and Guaymas are the prmdpaX poxx% oxv ^• 
^«««t efMexice. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA, 

Central Amerioa forms the most southern part of Nordi 
America. It comprises five republics, and the British colony cA 
Balize. 

The surface resembles that of Mexico, being a high plateai 
situated between low coasts. I'he climate, however, is notter and 
more moist, and its vegetation more luxuriant. 

It contains several volcanoes, destructive eardiquakes are of 
frequent occfurrence. 

The principal products are coffee, dye-woods and sugar. Gold) 
silver, and coal are found in the highlands. 

The inhabitants are chiefly meztizos and Indians. The white 
peoiHe'^re mainly of Spanish descent. There are many EuropeaB 
merchants and planters in Halize and Costa Rica. The language 
of the country is Spanisn. 

Guatemala, the largest city of Central America, is the chief com' 
mercial port. 

The West IiidieH comprise two chains of islands, extending 
southeast from the coast of North America. 

The Bahama Islaiids, about 600 in number, are low, coral 
formations. Their climate is warm and healthful. 

The sponge fisheries constitute the chief industry. 

Oranges, lemons and pine-apples are the principal fruits. Sak 
Is obtained from the lagoons of i'urk's Island, by evapoiation. 

N;issau, the capital and commercial port, is situated on Provi- 
dence Island. 

The Greater Antilles comprise the islands of Cuba, Hay^ 
Jamaica, and Porto Rico. Their surface is mountainous; theif 
climate and productions are those of tropical regions. The popn* 
iation is made up c»f Spaniards, Creoles and Negroes. 

Cuba exports sug.ir, molasses, coflee, fruits, tobacco and cigars. 
Kts forests contain ebony, mahogany and rosewood. 

Havana, the capital, is the center of a vast commerce. It is as 
important sugar market. 

Matanzas also is an important city in Cuba. 

The Island of Uayti comprises two independent republics, 
Hayii and Santo Domingo. The people and their rulers are 
Negroes. 

Port au Prince is the capital of Hayti; and Santo Domingo (d 

5anto Domingo. 

Jamaica yields allspice, in addition to the products whick are 
fiimilar to those of the other islands. Rum is the principal export. 
Turtle- fishing is important. 
iCj'n^ston is the capital. 

Porto Rico contains man-y Aax^e siw«\ l«vv\tv\^\Tv^. 
The J.eM.Her AntlU^^A cxieuA ItomYoTVo^vco Vi ^«. T&nKi^^ 
ittc Orinoco River. 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 

South America was discovered by Columbus in 1498, near the 
mouth of the Orinoco. The early Spanish discoverers fpund an 
Indian village near Lake Maracaybo, built over the water on piles. 
As it reminded them of Venice, they called it Venezuela, which 
means Little Venice. .'"i 

Balboa, in 1513, crossed the Isthlaus, and was the first man who 
sa^.the Pacific Ocean from the coast of the Western Continent; 
but, long" years before this, the ancient Peruvians had lived there. 
They had built strong cities, fine temples, great aqueducts, and 
splendid roads and bridges, ruins of which still remain. Peru was 
invaded by the Spaniards, under Pizarro, who cruelly treated the 
natives, destroying their cities and plundering their temples.^ 

South America was thus conquered and settled by Spaniards, 
except Brazil, which was settled by Portugese, and Guiana, which 
was settled by British, Dutch and French. 

About 300 years afterward the people of the countries of South 
America (except Guiana) declared themselves independent of 
Spain and Portugal. 

Simon Bolivar was the most distinguished general and patriot 
of South America. He was called the ** Liberator," also the 
* Washington of South America." 
. South America is the Southern part of the Western Continent 

Its area is nearly twice that of the United States. In shape it 
is a triangle, which tapers to a point toward the south. The roast 
iine has but few indentations. <^ 

Like North America it has mountain ranges in the west and 
east and a vast plain in the center. 

The Andean Plateau, the main axis of the continent, extends 
ftlong the entire western coast. It supports parallel ranges, which 
constitute the Andean System. Its iiigh peaks are always cov- 
ered with snow. The highest measured peak is Mount Aconca- 
gua, which is abuut 24,000 feet in height. The most celebrated 
volcano is Cotapaxi. 

The plains of South America cover about one-half its area. The 
llanos of the Orinoco are treeless plains. During the rainy season 
they become a vast inland seiyfliWith the disappearance of the 
water comes a profusion of tropici.l vegetation, which quickly 
withers under the intense heat of the sun. 

The largest lakes in South America are Maracaybo and Ttticaca. 
The latter is 12,000 feet above the sea-level. 

'J'he Amazon is the largest and one of the longest rivers in the 

world. Its course is nearVj a\oTv^\!tvfi'£.Qjaa.\s«;. Its highest source 

is M ithin 70 miles of the Pac\?vt Oc^^'cv. Kvvxs \xvQ.\i&v -Ca.^ tv>»« \a 

nearly 200 miles wide. Us cutt^^N- ^v.^ vVtSxt^\cB.^'s.-s.^S. w&>«^xs 

*re perceptible 200 nvi\esou\.;itse^. ^ ^^.^^.^^ ,^^^^ 

The soil is fertile mtvear\^ '^'^^^wISa e.l^^^^'^^- 
«rii part, however, is batreu, *ocv^^^ «eivc«5\^ >*i'mxo.. «k!w>' 
The climate along t\ve sf^'^^^^^xJ^e^ V^^vcvs, ^"^ V'«^'^ v 

^atolerable. 
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The banks of the Amazon produce a wonderful variety of oma- 
menUil woods, such as mahogany, rosewood, vegetable-ivory, and 
tortoise- shell wood. The India rubber, cacao, and cocoa-palm 
trees are abundant 

The lowla;sds abound in wild grasses, and on the mountain 
slopes are found the cinchona-tree and many kinds of medicinal 
plants. 

The chief cultivated plants are coffee, sugar-cane, cotton, 
tobacco, indigo, manioc, and spices. 

Minerals. — South America is rich in minerals. A large part of 
ti\e silver now in use in the world was obtained from the Andes 
Mountains. Gold is mined in Colombia and Brazil. 

Industries. — ^The chief industries of the inhabitants of South 
America are herding, agriculture, and mining. 

BRAZIL. 

The Empire of Brazil, the largest country of South America^ 
lis the only monarchy in the New World. 

It comprises the eastern plateau and the basins of the Amazon 
and the La Plata. The northern and western parts are low, 
swampy, and, during the rainy season, completely mundated. 

Near the coast, the valleys are rich and well cultivated. 

The greater part of the country has a tropical climate. 

Coffee, cotton, sugar, tobacco, rice, gram, tropical fruits, nut! 
and spices are raised in abundance. 

The leading industries are cattle-raising and agriculture. 

The natives live in the interior. The ruling people are th 
Portuguese, or their descendants. 

Rio Janeiro, the capital, is the largest city in South America, 
iits chief exports are coffee and India rubber. 

Bahia is the center of the diamond trade. 

Tlie Andes Republics comprise the United States of Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Chili occupy the mountainous 
region along the coast of the Pacific Ocean. 

The coast is very steep, affording few harbors. 

The surface is rugged. The high plateaus are barren, but the 
mountain sides and the valleys afford pasturage, and yield grain 
and other products. 

This region is subject to earthquakes, and it contains some of 
the most celebrated volcanoes in the world. 

The governments are republican in form, modeled after our own; 
but they are subject to frequent revolutions. 

Bogota, although within four and a half de^jees of the 
EUjuator, has a climate of perpetual spring, due to its altitude ol 
nesA ty g,ooo feet Its wet seasotvs are o\it sr5TOv^%.\v^^»s>\\sccv\ >N% 
dry seasons, our summer and "winter. \X. \& vi«ctE«sXvsw'^^'^^^«:^v 
auad coldest in December. Grain Va soviti W\c«i^^««. "^^^^-^ 
^^"ses are built but one story Us\i. ovrav^ Xo ,^«^>^^JJg3i 

anama, on the isthmus. U thelar^esX.^i.^^^^'^^^^'"^^*^^ 
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It is connected by railroad with Colon, or AspinwralL Its climate 
is tropical and unhealthy. 

Quito, the capital of Ecuador, is situated on a very high plateau, 
surrounded by volcanoes. 

Guayaquil is the chief commercial city. 

Lima, a few miles from the coast, is the capital of Peru. Its, 
port is Callao. 

Arequipa was several times destroyed by earthquakes. 

La Paz is the capital and largest city of Bolivia. 

CHILI. 

Chill is the most powerful and enterprising of the Spanish- 
American republics. 

It is the same in extent from north to south as the United States 
from east to west — about 2,6cx5miles. 

It is situated on tlie western slope of the Andes and extends 
from the Bay of Arica to Cape Horn. 

Along the coast are numerous islands, which are rich in guano 
Ki^ niter. 

kts climate is temperate and moist. 

The people are chiefly of Spanish origin. They are active, 
Cndustnotis and intelligent 

^ Santiago is the capital. Valparaiso is the largest commercial 
city on the west coast of South America. 

The Arg:entlne Republic is a broad and level country, com- 
prising most of the pampas. 

The people are engaged in herding a^ad in preparing dried beef, 
bides, tallow and horns, for export. 

Buenos Ayres, the capital and largest city, has an extensive 
commerce. 

Paragruay and Uruguay resemble the Argentine Republic in 
surface, products and the occupations of the people. 

Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay, is an important commercial 
city. 

Asuncion is the capital of Paraguay. 

Venezuela lies almost entirely within the basin of the OrinocOb 
/ts climate is tropical. 

The people are engaged in cattle-raising and agriculture. 
Hides, meat, tallow, coffee, cocoa, cotton, sugar and dye-woods 
are exported. 

Caracas is the capital. It has frequently suffered from earth» 
guakes. 

GuMana embraces three co\on\es—^T\us\v,"^twvcVk.«L.xvd Dutch. 
Its products are like those of V en^iueVa.. c x» « * "w 

Cayenne is the capital of Frei\cY\ CiUvmy^l. OtoT^tXsswi «sS.^tvxx^ 
Ouiana, and Paramaribo of Dutc\\ Guvaiua. 



to the Great Lakes. The St. Lawrence, Nelson and 
rivers drain the principal basins. 

The climate of the Pacific Slope is mild, but eh 
winters arc of great severity. The summers are short 
southern provinces hot. 

A belt of timber, mostly pine, extends from the Rock 
to the Atlantic ocean. The I'acific Slope is covered \vi 
fir, the valley of the St. Lawrence contains growths oi 
and elm. 

The central prairie regions are covered with luxiiri: 
wild grasses, and, where cultivated, yield large crops 

The wild animals comprise the bison, bear, mooae, i 
otter, ermine, mink and marten, most of which are hnr 
skins. The coast waters abound in seal, cod and sain 

The minerals comprise gold, silver and coal, which " 
the west. Copper and iron are found near Lake Sup 
is mined in Nova Scotia also. 

The chief industries in the eastern provinces are lui 
fishing. The central regions are agricultural. The 
<>egions of the north yield valuable mis in great quant 
( yMost of the inhabitants are of English descent ■ In 
provinces, however, there are miany descendants o 
French settlers. 

The government of the dominion is vested in th< 
General and Parliament. The Governor- General is a 
the sovereign of Great Britain. Parliament consists 
and a House of Commons. The ' members of the 
appointed by the Governor-General. The members o 
are elected by the people. Each province has a Lieu 
^-nor and a legislature. 



export is lumber. 

The people of this province are, chiefly, descends 
French settlers. 

Quebec, the capital, is the oldest city in the don 
heists, on which the upper portion of the city is built, 
fortified. The fortress of Quebec, next to that of Gibi 
sidered the strongest in the world. It was, however, 
General Wolfe during the French and Indian War. 1 
business part of the city occupies the low ground. 

Montreal, the metropolis, is noted for its magnificen 
and the tubular bridge across th9 St. Lawrence River. 

New Brunfswick is noted for lumber and ship-bui 
Fredericton is the capital of New Brunswick. 
Sl John is the metropolis and largest port 

Nova Scotia has more sea-coast than any oth* 
Ship-buiMing and the fisheries constitute the chief ind 
coal fields are extensive. Gold and gypsum are also 

Halifax, the capital, has an excellent harbor, and 
British naval station in North America. 

Prince Edward Island, the smallest province, 
densely populated. Agriculture and fishing are the ( 
aons. Fisn and eggs tnc principal exports. 

Charlottetown is the capital. 

Newfoundland is note*.! for its barren soil, cold 
dense fogs. 



NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

One o? the thirteen original states. Named for Ham 
county, Bngland, called the ''Granite State." Ratified I 
St ates Constitution June 21, 1788. Union soldiers 33,937. 
ber counties 10; miles railroad 1,124. All elections Tuesda; 
first Monday in Nov., number senators 24, ropreeentativ 
sessions of legislature biennial, ineven-numbeied years, 
ing first Wednesday in June. Term^ of senators and repre 
tives 2 years each. Number electoral votes 4, congress] 
number voters 195,138. Paupers excluded from voting, 
mouth College, at Hanover, founded 1769. Compulsory ( 
tion law, common schools excellent, school age 5-15. Le; 
terest 6 percent, usury forfeits three times the excess. P 
tion, census of 1890, 3?6,530. Extreme length N. and S. 181 
extreme width 93 miles, area 9,005 so. miles— 6,763,200 
Coastline 18 miles. Highest peak Mt.wasbin^n. Larges 
Winnipiseogee, 74 sq. miles General elevation 1,200 ft. 
of Shoals form part of state. The White Monntairisoccu 
northern part of the state with unsurpassed scenery. Soil i 
with small fertile districts. Hay best crop ; com, whca 
and ordinal y vegetables do fairly with close cultivation, 
ests largely exhausted, except at the north. Cleared land) 
age$16^and woodland $25 per acre. Mica quarried atGr 
soapstone at Haverhill, Keene and Francostown, ^anlte i 
mouth. Troy, Roxbnry, Concord. State ranks high in < 
manufacturing. Climate.— Winter average824, summer f 
Extremes great in White Mountains. Summer short an 
with violent storms. Rainfall 41 inches. Frost late in sprii 
early in fall. Winter begins in Nov., cold till May. Sno 
two-thirds of year in mountains, elsewhere 70 to 130 
Health good. Principal Industries.- Agriculture, man 
ure of cotton, woolens, lumber, leather, boots and shoe 
Quarrying mica, granite and soapstone. Principal Cit 
Census of 1890: Manchester, 43.983, Nashua, 19,266, Coi 
(the capital), 16,948. Dover. 12,779. Portsmouth (chief hj 
9,811. The harbor of the latter place, Great Bav. never f] 
over. 

Salaries of State Officers. 

Governor 

Secretary of State - $800 an 

Treasurer 

Attorney General 

Superintendent Public Institutions 

Three Railroad Commissioners $2,000 tc 

Adjutant General 

Secretary Board of Agriculture 

Librarian 

Chief Justice 

^ix Aeeoclatc Justicee 
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VERMONT. 

First state to join the original 13. Called the "Green Mountain 
State/' Active in war of 1812. Union soldiers famished, 33,288. 
Number counties 14. Miles railroad 960. First railroad built 
from Bellows Falls to Burlington 1849. St Ae elections biennial, 
first Tuesday in Sept. ; number senators 30, representatives 240. 
Sessions of legislature biennial, in even-numbered years, meet- 
ing first Wednesday in Oct. Terms of senators and representa^ 
tives, 2 years each. Number electoral votes 4, congressmen 2. 
Bribers excluded from voting. Colleges 2. School age 5-20. Legal 
interest rate 6 per cent., usury forfeits excessive intei est. Pop- 
ulation, census of 1890, 332,422. Length N. and B. 149 miles, 
width 34 to 52 miles, area 9, 136 sq. miles, 5,847,040 acres. Highest 
Point (Green Mountains) about 4,600ft. Green Mountains run 
N. and S. through the state and are 3,000 to 4,600 feet high. The 
Bu rf ace is generally hilly. All east of mountains drained by the 
Connecticut, the only navigable river. Small streams abundant. 
Soil rocky but good In narrow strips on streams. Potatoes best 
crop. Com. wheat, oats, hay, hops and buckwheat yield moder- 
ately if well attended. Forests remain to considerable extent, 
but are cut over or culled. Clcaredland averages 817.50 andfor- 
est land $18 per acre. Dairying profitable. Manganese, copper, 
iron, gold,'biack, white, red and variegated marble and slate are 
found, the marble in great abundance. State ranks 1st in quar 
ries, 4th in copper. Temperature rangen from 15deer. below to 
95 deg. above, out changes not sudden ; winter averages ISdeg. 
to 33 deg. Summer averages 66 deg. to 75 deg. Summer short. 
RainfalTgreatest at south and east, where it averages 43 inches; 
in other sections the average is 35 inches. Snows heavy. Frosts 
early in U 11 and late in eprmg. Snow lies 80 to 140 days. Health 
excellent. Death rate very low, less than 1 % in the 100. Indus- 
tries very varied, numbering 2,900. Principal ones, agriculture, 
dairying, manufacture of flour, furniture, leather, tin, iron and 
copper ware, and lambei, mining, quarrying and finishing mar- 
bles and stones, and maple sugar making. 

Principal (Cities.— Census of 1890: Burlington. 14,566; Rut- 
land, 11,770: Brattleboro and Bellows Falls are importaoit and 
thriving towns and seats of large industries. 

Salaries of State Officers. 

Governor, $1,000 ; Lieutenant Governor, $6 a day : Secretary of 
State, $1,700; Treasurer, $1,700; Auditor, $2,000; Inspector of 
Finances, $500; Railroad Commissioner, $500; Adjutant Gen- 
eral, 750; Superintendent of Public Instruction, $1,400; Chief 
Jaetieef iSjSOO; Six Associated Justices, $2,500; Senators and 
BcpreeeDtatireB, $3 a day; Distiict 3xi^^>1&JS£ft\ Collflotor of 
Internal Itoyenne, $2,650; Colleclot olCuft\.^m%>%V^«*^ «5A\^(», 
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KENTUCKY. 

17ame Indian. Signifies dark and bloody gronnd, becanse 
theBtatewas the hUDting and battle ground of the tribes. 
CaUed "Corn-Cracker S^-ate/' Lonisville founded 1730. Admit- 
ted as a State Jane 1, 1703. State famiehed 7,000 troops in war 
of 1812, and 13,700 in Mexican war. Won great credit in latter. 
Neutral at beginning of civil war. State the scene of continuous 
cayalr^ raidsduring the war, and some sharp battles at Perrys- 
ville, Richmond, etc. Put under martial law 1864. Civil govern- 
ment restored 1865. Union poldiers furnished, 75,7t)0. Number 
conn ties, 118. State elections biennial, first Monday in August 
in odd-numbered years. Number senators 38, repreeentutives 
100, sessions of legislature biennial in even-numbered years, 
meeting last day of Dec, holds 60 days. Term of senators 4 
years, of representatives 2 years. Is umber electorial votua 13, 
nomber congressmen 11, number voters 376,221. Bribers, rob- 
bers, and forgers excluded from voting. Number colleges 15, 
public school system framed 1838, good schools, school age 6-20 
years. Legal interest 6% , by contract \0%, usury forfeits ejcess 
over 10%. Miles of railroad 2,777. Population census of 1890, 
l,818i635. Number of slaves in 1860,225,489. Extreme length E 
and W350, width 179 miles, area 40,000 sq. miles,25,600,000 acres. 
River frontage 832 miles, navigable water ways 4, 120 miles. Soil 
fair, except^n the famous " Bluegrass Region," extending for 
40or50nules around Lexington* and one of the most beautiful 
sections on the globe. Natural wonder Mammoth Cave,grcatest 
in the world. Kentucky ranks high as an agricultural and stock 
state. Staple crops, com, wheat, tobacco, oats, barley, hemp, 
rye and vegetables. Fruits do fairly. Famous for thoroughbred 
horses and cattle. Mules and hogs largely raised. At the East 
in the mountains are immense forests of virgin oak, poplar, 
ash, chestnut, elm, walnut, cucnmbcr and other valuable tim- 
ber trees. Coal, marbles, minerals, oil, stone, etc., also abound. 
Iron deposits of immense magnitude are known to exist. 
Cleared land averages $20 and woodland $5 per acre. The 
average of the former is raised materially by the high prices, 
often 510O or more per acre, in the Bluegrass section. Mount- 
ain lands rich in timber and minerals and not without agricul- 
tural value, rate $2 to $5 per acre. The state ranks first in to 
bacco and fourth in malt and distilled liquors. Climate vari- 
able, favorable to health and agriculture, healthfulness not 
surpassed. Thermometer ranges from 5 deg. below zero to 98 
above, rarely greater extremes are known. Temperature aver- 
ages, summer 75 deg., winter 38 deg., rainfall 60 mches. Snows 
fall, but disappear in a few days. Sleighing only for a day 
or so. Winters moderately long. Malaria very rare, except 
on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. Chief Cities— Census of 
1890: Louisville, 161.005: Frankfort (the capital) 8,500; Cov- 
ington, 37,375. Lexhigton, former capital, founded 8776, pop. 
S9,356, Newportj connected 'Willi CoviusXiOTiXji \5itv'i'^^vs^- 
^93S, (8alArie8 of State Offlceia, pa^;^ ^,> 
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TENNESSEE. 

»nd State/* First settled 1854. Became a part of North 
1777. Organized ae the State of Franklin 1785, bat 
arae part of North Carolina 1788. Ceded to United 
North Carolina 1789. Admitted as sUte Jane 1, 1706. 
Nashville. First railroad part of N. C, 1853. Kash- 
ridgeport, miles of railroad in 1890, 2,648. Seceded 
(61. Re-entered Union 1866. Number connties 06. 
igressional and presidential elections, Taesday after 
lay in November, number senators 33, representatives 
>ns biennial, in odd-numbered years, meeting first 
Q January ; holds 75 days. Terms of senators and 
atives 2 years each. Number electoral votes 12. 
Df congressmen, 10. Legal interest 6 per cent, by 
any rate, usury forfeit, excess of ioterest and 
Schools fair. Miles railroad 2.166. Population 
f 1890, 1.767,518. Slaves 1860. 275.519. Extreme 
. and W. 430 miles, width 110 miles, area 41,750 
s, 26,720,000 acres. Mountainous at E. where 
an 8 separate state from North Carolina. Soil fair, 
central basin, where it is very productive. State 
in coal, iron, fine marbles and building stones, copper 
' minerals. Possesses one of the finest areas of forest 
lion. Principal timbers, walnut, oak, poplar, ash, 
etc. Staple products, mules, bogs, peanuts, com, 
otton, vegetaoles cf all 'kinds, potatoes, tobacco, 
ax, broomcom, iron, copper, coal, marbles, etc. 
cond in peanuts and third in mules. Resources bat 
eloped, 5,000 square miles of coal field, with 3 to 7 
! veins. Cleared land averages $12.50, forest 85 per 
ipc growing pays. Climate one of healthiest in world, 
pleasant, and owing to varying elevation very di- 
now light, and lays briefly. Ice rarely more than a - 
1 in thickness. Average temperature winter 38 deg. 
75 deg. Extremes seldom occur. Rainfall 45 to 47 
lir bracing. Chief Cities.— Nashville, capital, 76,309; 
, 64,586; Chattanooga, 29,109: Jackson; 60,082; 
i, 22,447 ; Clarksville, 8.053. Industries chiefly agri- 
mining, lumbering and iron-making. 

Salaries of State officers. 

• HOOO 

' of State $1,800, and fees 

r $3,750 

Her Z^m 

General ^5SSi 

ident of Public Instruction "^^^ 

Genera] V'iSft 

oer or Agricult^re!.7....!...,!!!!........ '^^ 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 

One of the 18 original states. Called "Old North State," ' 
State," and "State of Turpentine." Discovered by Lord 
leiKta, 1664. Settled by English, 1050. State seceded May 21, 
Forts, etc., seized by state troops. Soast section scene of s 
fighting daring civil war. State re-entered Union Jane, 
Nnmber counties, 96, mihs of railroad, 3,844. All elect 
Tuesday after first Monday in Nov. Number senators 56, 
resentatives ISO, sessions biennial, in odd numbered y 
meeting Wednesday after first Monday in Jan., hold 60 c 
Terms of senators and representatives 2 years each. No. • 
toral votes ll,No. congressmen 9. Convicts excluded from 
ing. Public school system adopted 1840, at present over 
puDlic schools in operation; school age 6-Sl ; separate scl 
for vehites and blacKS. Legal interest rate 6 per cent, by 
tract 8, usury forfeits interest. Rate of taxless than 50c on 
Population, census of 1890—1,617,947. Numberof slaves in 
331,050. Greatest length, £. and W. 453 miles, greatest w 
185 miles, area, 52,240 sq. miles, or 33,433,600 acres, less 
water surface. Coast line 423 miles with many harbors Hi 
forest yet remains. Swumps extensive, mo:»t noted of then 
Great Dismal, north of Albemarle sound,contains 148,000 a 
Small streams abundant,water powers numerous ;com best 
tobacco largest product, other staples are orchard prodi 
sweet potatoes, rice, wheat, oats.peanuts, cotton, hajr and ^ 
tables in the order named. North Carolina ranks first in tai 
turpentine, second in copper, third in peanuts and tobacco 
fourth in rice. Has rich deposits of gold and the baser m 
als. Stone, slate, coal, marble, mica. Excellent fisheries, 
ural resources but slightly developed. Ample opportunitie 
homes, enterprise and capital. Cleared land averages $10 
woodland $5 per acre.and much of excellent quality in the^ 
ket below this average. Stock thrives. Scenery va 

Sicturesque and grand. Wheat harvested June. ComripeS 
limate is varied, warm and moistiniow sections; cool anc 
in mountains, with all intermediate conditions. Average w] 
temperature, 49 deg., summer, 78 to 79 de^. Frosts light 
seldom come till the end of fall. Rainfail,includingsomc 8 
in mountains, 45 in. Health good. Chief Cities, census of 1^ 
Wilmington, 20,008; Raleigh (capital), 12,798: Asheville, 10 
Winston, 7,988; FayettevUle, 4,220; New Berne, 7,832. C 
lotte contains assay oflice,pop. 11.555. Industries— Agricu] 
principal occupation. Fishing, manufacture of turpentine 
lumber, mining, etc. NumD<'r of diflferent industries, 3 
Number boats engaged in fisheries, about 3,000. Copper m 
1,640,000 J be. 

Salaries of Sta^Le 0^^\o«t%, 

. Governor $3,000, Secretary oi ^^^^J^^^^T^^PJS ' 

Auditor ai.500:Attoriiey Oeiieta\^i,W^'&^^>'-^^^^^^, 

he Instruction $1,500, AdJTitaTvt GeTver^V^^;^^'^^^^^ 

Agriculture $l,aoo, State L.Vbi*8ina.iirrjK>, ^x^^^^ -^^^^^^ 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 

One of the thirteen original states, "Palmetto state." Be 
olationary record, brilliaut. Eui^Iieh seized the territory, b 
were thrashed at Cowpens and Eutah Springs and penned i 
in C.barle^ton. First railroad in United States using Americi 
locomotive, 1830. First state to secede, Nov., 1860. Stunt 
bombarded April 12-13, 1861. Ordinance of secession repeah 
Sept. I860, and slavery abolished. He-entered Union Jane 186 
No. connties 31, miles railroud '<J, 129. State, congressional ax 
presidential elections, Tuesday after first Monday in No 
State senators 35, representatives 124, sessions annual, mec 
ing fourth Tuesday in Nov. Term of senators 4 years, repr 
sentatives 2 years, No. electoral votes 9, No. congressmen 
Insane, inmates of asylums, alms-houses and prisons, Unit( 
states army and duelists excluded from voting. No. collcgt 
9, school age 6-16, school system fair. Legal int. 7%, by co 
tract, any rate. Population, census of 18 0—1,151,149. Nui 
ber slaves in 1860, 4u::i,406. Greatest 1 ngth 280 miles, greatei 
-width 210 miles, area 30,170 sq. miles, or 19,308,800 acres, coa 
line 212 miles. Principal river Savannah, navij^able 130 mile 
Magniftcent water power, undeveloped. Soil from medium 1 
very rich. Forests extensive and valuable. Land cleared t 
uncleared, averages 97 per acre. Rice and cotton, best crop 
All other cereals as well as vegetables, fruits, grasse^ndfib^ 
crops grow well. Ph'-'sphatc beds enormous, geld, mica, ma 
bleK of all colors, building stones fouiul in large quant it ie 
Turpentine, tar, lumber and oyi^ters largely produced. 3toc 
thrives. Gold mines in Abbeville, Edgefield and Union com 
ties, first mint deposits, $'?.r)<K), in 1837. White and variegate 
marbles found in Spartanhiiru' and Laurens counties. Clima 
— Temp, ranges 15 to 90 de^r. F. Averages, summer 82 dep 
winter 51. Average rainfall 48 inches, decreasing to the soutl 
Health good. Epidemics rare and confined to seaports. R 
sort for consumptives. Changes slightand infrequent, fros 
rare. Chief Cities, census of 1890— Charleston, 54,598, port < 
entry, seat of aCatholic bishop; Columbia, 14,508; Oreenvill 
8,340; Spartanburg, 5.532. United Slates customs districts 
Beaufort, Chsirles'ion and Georgetown. Capital, Columbi 
Principairindustries — Agriculture, mining, fishing, quarryin 
lumbering, turpentine and tar making and pliosphatediggin 

SALARIES OF STATE OFFICERS. 

Governor $3,500, Lion tenant Governor $1,000, Secretary 
State $2,100, TrensunT Sfi.lUO, Comptroller General $2,100, A 
toruey (Jeneral ?f'i.l()<), !?uperintendent of Public Instructi< 
$2,100, Commissioner of Agricultu'-e $2,100, Adjutant and I 
spector General $1,500, Chief Justice $4,000, Associate Justic 
^,500, Clerk of Supreme Court $1,000, Senators and Repr 

eentativefi ^ per day, mWeac;© \0 cfti^Vft-, "DlRtrtct Judge ft3,5 

CoIIec tor of In temal Kevcuuo ^,^5)Ki. 
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VIRGINIA. 

One of the thirteen original states. Called the *'01d Domin- 
ion," and **The l^other of Presidents." First English settle- 
jiient in America, 1607. Active in Revolntion and eabsequent 
«tepB toward foandinff the Union, Virginia won the title of 
"First of the States." British burnt Norfolk 1779. and Rich- 
mond 1781. YorktOT^Ti surrendered Oct., 1781, practically van- 
-qnishing England. State seceded May 7, 1861, and capital of 
■Confederacy moved to Richmond. Scene of gigantic energies 
of the war. Bull Run, the Wilderness, Cold Harbor, Fredericks- 
burg, PortRepublicandmanyotherf*«raon8 battles were fought 
•on Virginia soil. Lee surrendered at Appomattox April 9, 1^, 
ending the war. State returned to the Union Jan. 26, 1870. 
Number counties, 100. Sessions of legislature biennial, in odd- 
numbered years, meeting first Wednesday in December; holds 
90 days. Term of senators 90 days, representatives 3 years. 
Number electoral votes 12, congressmen 10. Lunatics, idiots, 
convicts, duelists, United States army and non-taxparers of 
capitation tax excluded from voting. Number collegjis 7,8chools 
4,51^, school age b-'-il, school system fair. Legal interest 6 per 
cent, by contracts per cent, usury forfeits all over 6 per cent. 
Miles of railroad, 8,303. Population, census of 1890, 1,655,980. 
Slaves, 1860, 490,865. Greatest lenirth east and west, 445 miles, 
greatest width, 190 miles, area 40,1^5 sq. miles, 25,680.000 acres. 
Coastline, 130 miles, tidal frontage, 1.556 miles. The state is 
rich in iron, gold, salt, coal, marble,slate,zinc, lead, stone, tim- 
ber and other natural resources as yet little developed. Much 
good farming land is untilled. Cleared land averages $10 and 
woodland $6 to $7 per acre. The opportunities for homes and 
enterprise are inviting. All cereals, tobacco, peanuts (state 
ranks first in this crop and second in tobacco), fruits, grapes, 
and vegetables are extensively raised. Stock thrives. Climate 
varies, is genial and healthful, cool in mountains and warm in 
lowlands m summer. Winters are seldom severe. Winter aver- 
ages 44,8ummer 78 deg. Rainfall, including 8now,averages 44 in., 
being heaviest on the coast. Chief Cities — Richmond (capital), 
<y3,600; pop. of Norfolk, 21,966; Petersburg, 21,656; Hampton 
Roads, one of best harbors on coast. Seven ports of entry. In- 
dustries—Half population engaged in agriculture, balance in 
quarrying, ship-building, lumbering, the trades, iron working, 
meat packing, tanning. 

Salaries of State Officers. 

Governor $5,000, Lieutenant Governor $900, Secretary of State 
$2,000, Treasurer $2,000, Auditor $3,000, Secretary Auditor $8,000 
Attorney General ^,500, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
$3,500, Adjutant General $600, Commissioner of Agriculture 
$1,500, Superintendent of Land Office $1,300, President of Su- 
preme Court $3,250, four Judges of Supreme Court ^,000, two 

District Judges $3,500, Senatoia mi'Ql ttavc^^'^'^^'^'^'*^'^^'^ 
j-ear. 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 

Origiiuaiy part of Yirginia. Called "Pan Handle State.'* 

History np to 1861 same as that of Virginia. Ref ased to Mcede 

Apr. 22^ 1861. P. H. Pierrepont elected goremor June 30, 1861. 

Admitted as state June 20, 1863, and Wheeling made the capitaL 

Capital changed to Charleston 1870. Moved again to Wheeling 

1875, and to Charleston again in 1884. Union soldiers furnished 

32,068. State advanced rapidly in wealth. Number counties 54. 

Miles railroad 1,828. Governor and state officers elected quadri- 

ennially, and legislature every two years on second Tuesday in 

Oct. ; number senators 26, representatives 65. Sessions bien- 
nial in odd-numbered years, holding 45 days. Terms of sena- 
tors 4 years, representatives 2 years. Number electoral votes- 
6, congressmen 4, number voters 169,161, native white 123,568^ 
colored 6,384. Insane, paupers and convicts not voting. Flour- 
ishing free school system, school age 6-21. Legal mterest 6> 
f)er cent, by contract 6, usury forfeits excess of interest. Popu- 
ation, census of 1890, 762/794. Number of slaves in 1860, 18,371. 
Topography, area. Soil. Products, Etc.— Length N. and S. 241 
miles, greatest width 158 miles, area 24,645 sq. miles, 15,772,800 
acres. Surface mountainous with fertile valleys, theAlleghenys 
principal range. Some high peaks. Scenery fine and much 
visited by tourists. Western part hilly but gradually descends 
from 2,500 feet above the sea toward the Ohio river, where the 
elevation is 800 to 900 feet. Much of the state is virgin forest, 
densely clothed with oak, walnut, poplar, ash and other timber 
trees. Mineral springs abound. The soil, where nut mountain- 
ous, is excellent. Mineral wealth, including coal, oil, iron, 
salt is prodigal. Staple products include the minerals named,, 
sheep, hogs, tobacco, wheat, com, dairy products, fruit, wine» 
lumber. Petroleum extensively produced. The state ranks 
fifth in salt and coal, seventh in buckwheat, iron and steel. 
Cleared land averages $22.50. Climate moderate, average tem- 
perature, winter 30 deg., summer 70 deg. Elevation reduces 
heat which in the valleys averages 76 to 78 deg. Average rain- 
fall 42 to 45 inches. Health is excellent. Chief Cities, Census 
of 1890~Wheeling, 35,052; Charleston, capital, 7,267; Parkers- 
burg, 9,389; Martinsburg. 7,207. Chief Industries—Sixtv per 
cent of laborers engaged in agriculture, balance in mming, 
iron making, lumbering, manufacturing, etc. 

SALARIES OP STATE OmCKRS. 



^ Governor $2, 700, Secretary of Stale *\,^^ mA l^^^.^x^^pswt 
i?'i2?' Ao(^Jtor $2,000 and fees, SnperVrvt^iieLeuX. ol^x^^Ws. 
flSOO, Attorney General $1,000, PieaieiVntt 3x1^?.^ ""l.^^^ 

^nl'ii-^'^^ /esociate Judges ^.^«>^ |?^!-^!N^4^^ 
l^^^^tives^ p^^ ^ mileage 10 ceTit5•^^^^'^'^'^^5^^^'^''b*^ 

^ ^oiiectors of Internal Eevenue ta,«nt>. 
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ALASKA. 

BiBCOvereA by Vitus Behrine 1741, and became Biusian ter- 
rito]^ by right of diBcovery. Parchased by the United States 
tor 97,900,0(A>. 1867, as a deed of gratitude to RasBia for her 
courBe in civil war. Has paid 5 per cent on investment ever 
since, and promises to become the source of enormous mineral, 
fur, agricultural and timber wealth. Gtovemor appointed by 
the president of the United States. 

Population— Whites, 8,000; Indians, estimated, Innuits 
18,000, Aleutian 2,200, Ninneh 4,000, Thlinket 7,000, HydaSOO. 

Extreme length north and south 1,200 miles, width 8C0 miles, 
Area (estimtd.) 514,700 sq. miles. Yukon, chief river, 80 miles 
wide at mouth, navigable 840 miles, length about 1,300 miles; 
coast line 5,000 miles. Fertile land. Good oats, barley and 
root crops are raised without difficulty. Rich grass land in 
the valley of Yukon. Timber abundant. Yellow cedar bestt 
being of great value for boat-building. Berries plentiful. 
Fine quality of wrhite marble is on Lynn Channel. Coal, am- 
ber and lignite on Aleutian Islands, the best coal being on 
Cook^s Inlet. Gold, silver, copper, cinnabar and iron are 
found : sulphur abundant. iTotea for fur-bearing animals, the 
chief of which are beaver, ermine, fox, marten, otter, squirrel 
and wolf. The main revenue is the fur seal, taking of which is 
regulated by law. The walrus is of value in furnishing ivory 
and oil. Whales, cod, herring and halibut and salmon are 
abundant. 

Climate— Pacific coast modified by Pacific Gulf Stream and 
long summer days. Temperature at Sitka averages, winter 
about that of Washington, D. C. Rainfall copious and foggy 
weather common on coasts and islands. Sitka one of the rain- 
iest places in the world outside the tropics; annual precipi.a- 
tion 65 to 90 inches ; rainy days 200 to 286 in year. 

Chief Cities— Sitka, seat of Bishop of Greek church, and 
headquarters of governor, pop. 095, white 163, Creole 219. 
Thlinket 613. Fort St. Nicholas, Cook's Inlet, Fort St. Michael 
and Norton's Sound are other main settlements. Harbors at 
Port Clarence, Michaelooski and Captain's Harbor. 

Industries — Fishing, canning, trapping and mining. 

SALARIES OP TERRITORIAL OFFICERS. 

Governor $3,000 

District Jndge 3,000 

Clerk of District Court and ex-officio Secretary and 

Treasurer 2,500 

District Attorney 2,800 

Marshal and Surveyor General 2,500 

Collector of Customs $2,500 and fees 

Three Deputy Collectors 1,600 

Odc Deputy CoWeQtor 1,200 

Two Inspectors, per day S 
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ALABAMA. 

Name Indiapii, means "We rest here." Mobile fonnded by 
French 1703. Admitted to Union Dec. 14, 1819. Seceded Jan. 
11, 1861. Montgomery made capital of Confederacy Feb. 4,1861. 
Subsequently removed to Richmond, Va. State re-entered Union 
July 14. Kumber counties 66,mile8 of railroad 3,146. State elec- 
tions biennial first Monday in Aug., number senators 33, repre- 
sentatives 100, sessions of legislature biennial in even-numbered 
Sears, meetings Tuesday after second Monday in Nov., and 
olding 50 days, term of senators 4 years, of representatives 2 
J rears. Number of electoral votes 10, congressmen 7. Indians, 
diots, convicts of crime excluded from voting. Number col- 
leges 4, school age 7-21, schools good. Legal interest 8 per 
cent, usury forfeits entire interest. .Population, census of 
1890.-1,513,017. Number of slaves in 1860, 435,08a Length N. 
and S. 330 miles, width averages 154 miles, area 50.722 sq.miles, 
32,985,600 acres. Surface at N. £. rugged, extending into Alle- 
gheny mountains, gradually descends, forming rolling prairies 
at center of state and flat low stretches at the south. Sea coast 
68 miles. Mobile bay best harbor on the gulf, 1,609 miles of 
navigable waterways. Has fair soil and is enormously rich in 
coal, iron, lime and sandstone, timber and various minerals. 
Middle section soil fertile and varied. Coast region sandy, but 
by proper cultivation prolific. Vegetable farming near Mobile 
very successful. Cotton, mules, iron, coal, sugar, rice,tobacco, 
hay, oats, com, staple products. Fruits are a good crop. Much 
forest remains. Cleared land averages $7,and woodland $4 per 
acre. State ranks fourth in cotton, filth in mules and molasses, 
sixth in iron ore and sugar, seventh in rice. Climate. — Tem- 

Serature mild, cold at north, warm at south, average winter 47 
eg., summer 81 deg., July hottest month, range of themome- 
ter 20 to 95 deg., sometimes for a day reaching 102 deg. Rain- 
fall 50 inches. Snow or ice very rare. Trees bloom in Feb. 
Chief Cities, census of 1890.— Mobile, 81,828; Birmingham, 
26,241: Montgomery (the capital), 21,790; Selma, 7,626; Hunts- 
ville, 4,635. Leading Industfies. — Agriculture and kindred 

Sursuits, mining, iron making, lumbering, etc. Number in- 
ustries 2,070. 

Salaries of State OfiAcers. 

Governor 93,000 

Secretary of State 1,800 

Treasurer 2,160 

Auditor I,8u0 

Attorney GeDera] 1,500 

Sapcrintendent of PuDlicInetmcUon 2^250 

Librarian.. .. V^SSi 

Three Railroad Commissioners .^,^«*i \.^ ^^^ 

^bief Justice ¥^ 

^o Aeeociate JuBticeB ^ 
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ARKANSAS. 
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'Bear State.'* Settled 1685. Arkansas territory organized 
1819. Admitted as a state June 15, 1836. Slavery acknowledged. 
Seceded May 6, 1861. Considerable fighting during the war, 
but no great battles. Re-entered Union 1868. Number coun- 
ties 75. Miles railroad, 2, 141. State elections biennial, in even- 
numbered years first Monday in Sept. ; number senators, 31,- 
reprcsentatives 94, sessions of legislature biennial, in odd- 
numbered years, meetintr second Monday in Jan., holding 60 
days, term of senators 4 years, representatives 2 years. Num- 
ber of electoral votes 7, congressmen 5. Idiots, Indians, con- 
victs not voting. Number colleges 5,school system progressive, 
school age 6-81. Legal interest rate 6 per cent, by contract 10 
per cent, usury forfeits principal and interest. Population, 
census of 1890—1,128, 179. Length N. and S. 240 miles, average 
breadth 212 miles, area 53,845 sq. miles, 44,460,800 acres. The 
scenery varied and charming. Hot Springs (temp. 140 deg.) 

freat natural wonder and famous for m^icinal properties, 
oil varies, but greattr portion exceptionally rich and suited to 
all crops, especially f raits, berries and gardening. State espe- 
cially favorable to agriculture. Magnificently timbered. Pine, 
oak, cypress, cedar, hickory, wSm., linn, locust chief growth. 
Cleared land averages $10, and woodland $3 per acre. Coal 
exists on the Ash river, iron in theOzarks, salt near Ouachita. 
Oilstone near Hot Springs, kaolin in Pulaski county. Staple 
products, com, wheat, cotton, tobacco, oats, sweet potatoes, 
mules, tar, turpentine, lumber, etc. Climate— Genial. Temp, 
ranges 15 deg. to 95 deg., on rare occasions going to 100 deg. 
Averages winter, 45 deg. ; summer 80 deg. Rainfall 44 inches, 
heaviest in S. E., lightest inN. W. Health unsurpassed, espe- 
cially in N. W. Chief Cities, census of 1890 — Little Rock, the 
capital, 36,500; Helena, 5,ia5; Texarkana, 3,486. Industries— 
2,100 in number. Chiefly agricultural. 

SALARIES OP STATE OFFICERS. 

Governor $3,500 

Secretary of State 1,800 

Treasurer 2,250 

Auditor 2,250 

Attorney General 1,500 

Superintendent of Public Inst 1,600 

Land Commissioner 1,800 

Chief Justice 3,000 

Two associate Justices 3.000 

Senators and Representatives 16 a day. 

Two Dietrict Judges .^ .;j^--.V^ 

district Attorney ^.^^f^ 

Two Assistant District Attorney « .%\3>». ^?«» 
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ARIZONA. 

Explored 1536. Mineral wealth found, no important settle- 
ment8 effected because of hostile natives. Organized as terri- 
tory, Feb.24, 1863. Number connties 11. Miles railroad 1,005. All 
elections Tuesday after first Monday in Nov : number sena- 
tors, 18; representatives, 84 ; sessions of leffislatnre biennial, 
in even-numbered years, meeting first Monday in Jan., holds 
60 days ; terms of senators and representatives, 9 years each. 
School age, 6-31 years. Legal interest rate, 10 per cent. , by 
contract, an y rat e ; no penalty for usury. School endowment 
in lands reserved very large. 

Population, census 1800, «>«-> Extreme length north and 

south. 378 miles, width, 839 miles, area, 113,980 eq. miles, 78^- 
914,560 acres. Volcanic peaks reach an altitude of 10,500 feet 
Southern portion a plain, dipping occasionally below sea leveL 
and rising only to a very moderate elevation (800 to 600 feet 
usually), mountains numerous, highest point San Francisco^ 
11,066 feet. Colorado river navigable 680 miles. Flows between 
perpendicular walls cut in solid rock in places 7,000 feet high. 
Agriculture possible onlv in the valleys or where irrigation ig 

I»racticable. Soil in valleys and bottoms very rich and pro* 
ific. Wlieat, barley, potatoes, hay, com, onions are staple 
field crops, com follows wheat or barlev, giving two crops 
yearly. Oranges and all semi-tropical fruits do well wlutre 
water is obtainable. Cattle raising extremely profitable. De- 
sert tracts of considerable area are found. Timber grows on 
the mountains, foot-bills and along the streams. The varieties 
include pine and cedar on mountains, cotton-wood, walnut 
and cherry on streams. Size of trees fair and quantity large 
Abundant mineral wealth exists, which can be developed wit 
profit, owing to completion of railways. Nearly all monntid 
ranges contain gold, silver, copper and lead. Superior qualif 
of limo found near Preston and Tucson, beds of gypsum 
San Pedro valley, remarkable deposits of pure transpare 
salt near Call ville. Territory ranks second in production 
silver. 

Climate exceptionally healthful, and generally mild, exc 
in mountains, temperature averages 38 deg. winter, 73 s? 
mer, much warmer at south, the thermometer reaching o 
sionaily 115, and rarely falling below 35 deg. in winter, 
central portion heat seldom exceeds 88 deg. to 90 deg., s 
m mountninp, but melts soon. Rainfall on Oila 6 inebe 
foot-hills 28 inches. Heavicftt In July and August. 
Chif.f Cf ties.— Census of 18aO•.TucftOTi,^o^.^,«K>^'^cfc' 
the capital, pop. 3,000. 

, Lradino Industries.— ^iniTig^ STTxz\Ti^, ^'gt\^^i^Jw: 
oerwg^ smelting, etc. ^^. 

(Salaries ot State O^cet^ v^^^ ^-^ 
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CALIFORNIA. 

"Golden State." FirBt settled at San Dlcffo 176& Gold dis- 
covered 1848. Rash of immigration set in 1840. State conBtitn- 
tion, witlioQt the preliminary of a territorial orKanizaUon, 
framed Sept. 184U. Admitted aB a state Sept. 9, 1850. Number 
coantied 53. Miles railroad 4^2U2. Governor and state oiBcen 
elected quadrennially and legislatare evenr twovears; namber 
Heuators 40, reprrsentatives SO, sessions of legisUtare biennial 
in odd-nambered years, meeting Ist Monday after Jftn. 1, boldi 
60 days ; term of senators 4, representatives 8 yean. Number 
electoral votes 8, congressmen 6, white voters 86SJ688. Idioti, , 
■Indians, convicts and Chinese exclnded from voting. School ,. 
system very fair; school age 5-17. Legal interest 7 per cen^ J 
by contract any rate. Fopnlation, according to census of IMV j 
1,208, ISO. Extreme length N. and S. 795 miles, widtb 830 milM, ' 
area 155,980 sq. miles, 99,827,200 acres. Coast line over 800 ml|S8. 
San Francisco Bay, 40 miles long 9 miles wide, magnUMBt 
harbor. Yosemite in the Sierras, one of the greatest UMtanl 
wonders of '^hc world and the greatest marvel of the stste, 
where scenery is always grand. Mt. Whitney 15,000, hi^eit 
peak. Verjr rich agriculturtilly and in mbienls. Soil warm, 
genial and rich. Two cropH may be raised in season IrrigSr 
tion necessary in parts and almost always desirable. Wheat 
m()8t valuable crop, all cereals, root crops and grasses do well, 
corn, barley, grapes, fruit, nnts, silk, hops and oats staples. 
Mineral deix)sits include gold, silver, iron, copper, mercury, 
coal, stones, salt, soda, etc. Kauks high as a fruit- growing 
state, ^ruitH of temperate climates, sub-tropical fruits and nuts, 
grapes N. to 41 deg., olives, etc., grow to great perfection. Ffae 
sheep raising country. Hanks first in Darlev, grape culture, 
sheep, gold and quicksilver, third in hops, fiftn in wheat and 
salt. >oble forests of redwood and other valuable growths. 
Land runs from $1.;^ to several hundred dollars per acre. Im- 
proved land averages $30, unimproved 97.50 per acre. It is the 
{)aradise of the small farmer. Plenty of room for men with a 
ittlc something to begin on. 

Climate varies with elevation and latitude. Mild and pleas- 
ant on coast. Average temperature at San Francisco in sum- 
mer 62 deg., winter w deg. Warmer in interior, reaching at 
times 100 deg. Kainfall variable, from 7 to 50 inches at Sai 
Francisco. Average at S. 10 inches. Melting snow fror 
mountains replaces rainfall. Frosts rare. L73 

Chief Cities, census of 1890— San Francisco, pop. 297,99 
port of entr^, regular line of steamers to Australia, Panair 
Mexico, China and Japan; Sacramento, capital, 26,272; Or 
land, 48.690: San Jose, 1»,037; Stockton, 14,»r6; Los Angel 
S0,394; U. 8, navy yard at Smi Yug\Ao ^«.i\ Yv»no, 10.7 
Napa City, 4,387: San Diego, \ft,VBa^^MiV«.\\aWK^^*»^^N^ 

LeidiDg InduBtries-AgriCTiltute, aVjOti^^^v^^AT^^^-^ 
aiming, Jumbering, etc. ^^ _ ^^„^ 4aft\ 

(SalarieB ol State Oflicei^ V«^«.^ «»-^ 
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CONNECTICUT. 

"Wooden Nntmeg State." One oi tbe original 13 states ex- 
plored by the Dutch settlers of Manhattan Island, 1015, by whom 
settlement was made, 1683. at Hartford. The sttfe furnished a 
yrerv large quota of men to the Revolutionary armies. Yale 
College founded 1701. Union soldiers famished 5&,804. Nnmber 
counties 8. Miles railroad 1,011. State elections yearly on same 
date as presidential election. Elects 24 senators, S949 representa- 
tives, 4 congressmen and tf presidential electors. State senatozt 
hold 8 and representatives 1 year. Legislature meets yearly on 
Wednesday after first Monday in Jan. Convicts and persons 
unable to read not permitted to vote. School system superior, 
includes 3 colleges with 100,000 books in libraries. School ag» 
4-16 years. Legal interest 6 per cent No penalty for usnxy. 
Population, according to census of 1800, 746,258. Arca4,845sq. 
miles, average length 86 miles, average breadth 66 miles ; sea- 
coast 110 miles. Surface less rugged than the other New XnK- 
lond states. Mountain range teminates in this 6tate in a series 
of hills. The coast is indented by numerous bays and harbors. 
Soil, except in valley, light and stony. Com, oats, hay, wheat, 
tobacco and vegetaolcB are the staple crops. Cleared land 
averages ^ and wood laud $30 per acre. No valuable timber 
remains. Stone extensively quarried. Valuable iron mines 
exist Climate moderate and healthy; average temperature, 
summer 72 deg., winter 28 deg. Occii8ioually the thermometer 
sinks below zero, considerable snow falls, summers warm, rain 
fall, including snow, about 47 inches. Chief Industries — Manu- 
facture of haraware, clocks, silks, cotton, rubber, carpets, wool- 
ens, arms, sewing macliines and attachments, dalryincr, quariy 
ing. agriculture, etc. : total number of industries 4,4Ni Prir 
cipal Cities, census of 1890 — Hartford, capital and noted fr 
banking and insurance business, pop. 53,182; New Have 
"City of Elms," seat of Yale college, 85,081 : Bridgeport, not 
for manufacture of fire arms and sewing machines, 48.8? 
Waterbnry, important manufacturing city, 28,591; Danbn 
19,385; (Greenwich, 10,120: Manchester, 8.217; Meriden, 21,? 
Middletown, 9,012; New Britain. 19,010: New London, 1.V 
Norwich, 16,192; Stamford, 15,686; Vernon, a807. Fairfl 
Middletown, New Haven, New London and Stonington 
ports of entry. CTl 

SALARIES OF STATE OFFICKRS. 

Governor i 

Lieutenant Governor 

Secretary of State 

Treaearer 

Comptroller. 

Secretary State Board of Ednc&lvoii 

Adjutant General 

InHurauce Commif sloiier 

^/•ee Wailroad CommieBioneTft 

Chief Jnstice 

J^our Aeeociate Justices 
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COLORADO. 

*' Centennial State/* John C. Fremont, "ThePatbfinc 
crossed Rockies 1842-44. First American settlement 
Denver, 1869, Mining begun. Organized as territory 
1861. Indian troubles 1863-4. Union soldiers furnished i 
Admitted as a state Aug. 1. 1876. Number counties 39. 
railroad in 1870. Mileage 1890. 4,097. All elections Tue 
after first Monday in Nov., number senators S6, representa 
49, setisions biennial in odd-numbered years, meettng 
Monday in Jan., limit of session 40 days, term of senat 
yeart«, of representatives 2 years. Number electoral vol 
congressmen 1. Convicts excluded from voting. Nu 
colleges 3, school system fair endowment, school age 
years. Legal interest 10 per cent., by contract any rate. 

Population— ceuHUB of 1890 — 112,196. 

Length E. and W. 380 miles, width 280 miles, area 108,8^ 
miles, 66,460,800 acres, three-fifths unsurveved. Rocky n 
tains traverse state N. and S. with 3 ranges having many | 
more than 13,000 feet high. Fine ^razmg grounds. Sci 
grand beyond wordH. Much rich boiI along streams and i 
ever irrigation is possible. Cereals do very welL Com, w 
oatH, hay, staple crops. Cattle, sheep and ho^i: raising saft 
profitable. Dairying pays, as does gardening. Timhe 
soureeH moderate. Mountains fairly clothed with pine 
other trees. Mineral wealth inexhaustible. State rankf 
in Hilvcr, fourth in gold. Iron, soda, coal, copper, lead, f 
mica, etc.. exiKt in lar^(> deposits. 

Ci.LMATE.— Dr>' and rniij^e of temperature comparr 
smiill. Winters' nuld, pummers cool. Averape tempc 
winter 31 d^g., suinnior 73 deg. Rainfall, mainly in Ma 
and July, average H ilichcB. On mountains winters 
accomi)anied by heavy snowfall ; violent winds commo 
unknown. Health unenrpasj^ed. 

CniEP Cities.— Censu-i of 1890— Denver, capital 
tropolis, and contains assay oflicc ; pop. 106,fi70; t 
11,159; Colorado Springs, 1 1,200. State University at 
Agricultural College at Fort Collins ; School of 
Golden City. Pueblo, pop. 28,128. 

Lbadin'O Industries.- Mining, smelting ores, a/ 
grazing, etc. 

SalarleH of State Officers. 

Governor 

Lieutenant Governor 

Secretary of State 

TreiiBurvT 

Auditor 

Attonufy General 

Chief Jutttice 
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NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA, 

Named for Dakota Indiane. First setteled at Pembina 181S 
Dakota was organized as territory March, 1861, and admitte 
to the Union as North and South Dakota on Nov. 3, 1889. Fire 
legislature met 1862, at Tankton. Immigration became actiT 
18i66. Kailroad building active and systems mammoth in thei 
scale. N amber counties 129. All elections Tuesday after firt 
Monday in Nov. Number senators from 30 to 50, representi 
tives 60 to 140, sessions biennial. Term of senators 4 yean 
and of representatives 2 years. Legal interest rate 7 per cent 
by contract 12 per cent, usury forfeits excess. Miles rai 
road in North Dakota, 2,066; in South Dakota, 2,488. 

Population, census of 1890,N. Dak., 182,719; S. Dak.,328,80( 
Average length N. and S. 451 miles, math 348 miles, area 160,9£ 
sq. miles, 95,431,680 acres. Indian reservation principally wei 
of Missouri river, 42,000,000 acres, one-seventn good farmin 
land. Surface high, level plain, 950 to 2,600 feet above the sei 
traversed by ranges of lofty hills, which aX the S. W. reach a 
elevation of 7,000 feet in the Black Hills. The Missouri rive 
traverses the territory diagonally from N. W. to S. £., and J 
navigable. Lakes are numerous, especially in the north an 
east. DeviPs Lake is semi-salt. Other largj^ lakes. Soil J 
very rich and peculiarly suited to wheat, which is the stapl 
crop. Com, oats, grasses and potatoes do well. Fruit is not 
good crop. Cuttle, aud especially sheep-raising, favored an 
growing industries. Timber scarce, except alon^ the strean: 
and Bome of the hills. Gold and silver extensively minec 
Black Hills v^ry rich in precious minerals. Ranks fourth i 
gold output. Good coal west of the Missouri. Not much d 
. veloped as yet. Deposits of tin said to be of great value exis 
Price of land $1.25 to $20 per acre (later improved). 

Climate.— Temperature.ranges from 32 deg.below zero to 1( 
deg. above. Averages, winter 4 to 20 deg., summer 65 to 75 de| 
Winters at north severe, with heavy snow. Moderate at U 
south. Air clear, dry and free from malaria. Cold not so pen 
trating as in moister climates. Springs late and summers < 
medium length. Hainfall 19 in., chiefly in spring and summe 

Chibp Cities of North Dakota.— Census of 1890— Farei 
northern metropolis, 5.613; Bismarck, 2,260; Grand Fork 
4,963. 

Chief Cities op South Dakota. — Census of 1890— Yanktoi 
4,700; Pierre, 3,200: Dead wood, 2.366. 

Industries.- Almost entire laboring population engagedj 
agriculture and mining. 

Governor $3,000, LVe.xitemTiX C^ox^ttv^t %\JR*i, ^ywswXxvj 

State $2,000, TrettButeT ^,^^x ^'^^^>''\^^^^cS!?^S^ 
o/ Public Instruction ^,V^^ ^\iV^l S^J^:^^^^^^^^^^^^'^* 
iJepreiseiiatives ^ a day, miYea^^ tfi ^«vv\«.. 



DELAWARE. 

One of the thirteen original etates. " The Diamond State." 
Settled by Swedes 1658, who bought from Indians. Took vie- 
orous part in the revolution. Was a slave state. Slaves 1800, 
2,000. Union soldiers furnished 12,284, the biggest percentage 
of any state. Contains three counties. Miles of railroad 3^ 
All elections Tuesday after first Monday in November, number 
senators 0, representatives 21, legislature meets in odd-num- 
bered years first Tuesday in January, holds 21 days, term of 
senators 4 years, of representatives 2 years, number electoral 
votes 3, number congressmen 1, idiots, insane, paupers and 
criminals excluded from voting. Colleges at Newark and Wil- 
mington, school age 6-21, schools fair, legal interest rate 6, 
usury forfeits the principal. Population censns of 1890, 168,- 
408. Length north and south nearly 100 miles, width 10 miles 
at north, 36 at south. Area 1,050 square miles, or 1,248,000 
acres. Available area large. Northern portion rolling, but free 
from large hills. Scenery oeautiful. Southern portion level and 
sandy, with frequent cvpress marshes. Coast low and swampy 
with lagoons separated from sea by sand-beaches. Streams flow 
into Chesapeake and Delaware bays and are smalL Tide reaches 
to Wilmington. The soil is gooa and the state of cultivation 
superior. Cleared land averages $45 per acre, and wood-land 
940. Staple crops, com, wheat, peaches, berries, garden vege- 
tables, sweet potatoes. Iron is found, but is no longer worked, 
Climate mild. Tempered by sea breezes. Average tempera- 
ture, winter, 32 deg. to 38 deg. ; summer, 72 deg. to 78 deg. 
Rainfall 48 to 50 inches. At north health excellent. Some ma- 
laria on the lowlands bordering the swamps at the south. 
Chibf Cities, census of 1890.— Wilmington, pop. 61,437. Dover, 
capital. Newcastle 6,000. Breakwater protocting Delaware 
Bay at Cape Ilenlopen, greatest work of its kind in America, 
cost the United States $2,127,400, and was over 40 years in 
course of construction. Industries.— Agriculture and kin- 
dred pursuits, manufacture of flour, lumber, cotton, iron, sted, 
leather, etc., shipbuilding, flshiiig, canning and preserving. 
Total number dinerent industries, 750. 

SALARIES OT STATE OFFICERS. 

Governor $2,000 

Secretary of State 1,000 ' 

Treasurer 1,450 

Auditor TOO 

Adjatant General 20O 

' Attorney General ; 2,000 

Superintendent at Public InstmcUon. 1,500 

State. Librarian ^50 

CLief JuBtice 'JiSWi 

Chancellor ' *^5«fe 
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FLORIDA, 

Named for its flowers, "Peninanla State." ' Pensacols taken 
from England by Gen. JackBon during the war of 181S. Entire 
province ceded to United States 1819. Orjzanized as a terrlto^ 
1828. Admitted as a state March 3, 1845. State seceded Jan. 10^ 
1861, re-entered Union Jnly 4, 1868. Number conntieB S8, miles 
of railroad 1,3S4. All elections Tuesday after first Monday in 
Nov. Numbers senators S2, representatives 70. Sessions of 
legislature biennial, in odd-numbered years, meeting Tuesday 
after first Monday in January, holds 60 days. Term of senators 

4, of representatives 2 years. Number electoral votes 4, con- 

§reBBmen2. Idiots, insane, criminals, betters on elections and 
uelists excluded from voting. Schools fair, school aee 4-21. 
Legal interest 8 per cent, by contract any rate. Population, 
ceuBUB of 1890— 3U1,422. Number of slaves in 1860, 61,745. Four- 
fifths of Florida is in the peninsula, which is about 350 miles N. 
and S. and 106 miles E. and W. Remainder is the narrow strip 
along the Oulf, 348 miles B. and W. and 10 to 60 miles N. ana 

5. Area 69,268 sq. miles, 87,931,520 acres. Twenty-first state in 
size. State surrounded by sea except on north. Coast line over 
1,200 miles. Good harbors rare, mostly on Gulf. The northern 
section is a limestone formation, affording a fair soil. In the 
middle section are found tracts of great ricnness. At the south 
the Boil, when dry or reclaimed, is inexhaustible. Shores very 
low frequently not two feet above tide water. Coral growth at 
south continues. Surface dotted with lakes. The staple pro- 
ducts are com (most valuable crop), sucar, molasses,rice, cot- 
ton, oats, tobacco, vegetables of all kinds, peaches, oranges, 
and all tropical and Bemi-tropical fruits, cocoanuts, lumber, 
fish, oysters, etc. Poultry ana Ptock raising are successful. 
Cleared land averages $12, woodland $3, swamp $1, and school 
land $1.25 per acre. Much forest remains. Timber, chiefly pine, 
of moderate size, free from nndergrowthu Game abounds. Cli- 
mate superb. No snow. Frosts rare at north, unknown at 
south. Temperature ranges 30 deg. to 100 deg., rarely above 90. 
Winter averages 69 deg., summer 81 deg. Breezes blow across 
from Gulf to Atlantic and vice verna, temper the heat and keep 
air dry and clear. Average rainfall 55 inches, chiefly in summer. 
Chief Cities, census of 1890— Key West.good harbor and naval 
station, pop. 18X)58. Jacksonville, pop. 17,139. St. Auguetine, 
oldest town in United States. TallahasKc, pop. 2,953, capitaL 
Peupacola, pop. 11,751. Principal Industriks. — Almost the 
entire laboring population is engaged in agriculture and fruit 
growing. Fishing for fish and oysters and lumbering largely 
FoUowea. Bailroads, 1890, 2,378 miles. 

Salaries ot S\.a\.G O^Wci^x^. 

Governor 83,500, LieutenaTilGo^eTTLOT'^,'^^Tfe\sa^^\%\s^Nfc 
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GEORGIA. 

One of the thirteen original states, named for King C 
II. of England, c^ed the ''Empire State of the Sonth." 
inally a part of South Carolina and claimed by Spain. . 
in the Revolution, suffering badly from devastation by Bi 
Severe wars with Creeks and Cherokees settled by treatii 
and 1791. State seceded January 19, 1861. Many hard 1 
battles during civil war, including Atlanta, etc. Re-e 
Union 1870. Number counties 137, miles of railroad S,692 
elections first Wednesday in October, number senators 4 
resentatives 175, sessions, biennial in even-numbered 

meeting first Wednesday in November, hold forty days. ' 
of senators and representatives two years each. Numbc 
torfll votes 12, number congressmen 10. Idiots, insane, 
inals and non-taxpayers excluded from voting. Numb 
leges 7, State University at Athens organized 1801, 
schools excellent, school age 6-18. No state license la 
eming commercial travelers, but Atlanta, Athens, Angus 
Savannah exact a tax. Legal interest 7 ^ , by contract 8 % , 
forfeits excess of interest. Population, census of 1890— 
3^. Greatest length N. and S. 321 niileH, greatest wid 
miles, area 58,980 square miles or 37,747,2(X) acres, exclu 
water area. Surface diverirified. At the north are th( 
Ridge, Etowah and other mountains. In the southeast 
Okefinokee swamp, 150 miles in circumference. Coast i 
lar and indented, ehortv line about 500 miles, three sej 
Mountain streams arerl^id picturesque cataracts and Im 
basins. The chief falls are the Talluiah, in Habersham c 
Toccoa, in the Tugalo, 180 feet high, Towaliga, in Monr 
and the Amicolah, which descend 400 feet m a quarte: 
Com, wheat, oats, cotton, rice, sweet potatoes, tobacco, 
and melons, chief agricultural staples. Fruit, both ten 
and semi-tropical, tlirives. Stock flourishes. Wool-g] 
important. Gold is extensively mined. Coal, iron, mar 
ist. Cleared land averages $8 and woodland $5.50 pei 
One-fourth area heavily timbered with yellow pine ol 
value for lumber, turpentine, etc. Climate.— At the 
mild and extremely healthy, hot in the lowlands. Rt 
temperature 30 dcg. to 105 dog. Average, winter 49 deg 
mer83deg. Rainfall averages 55 inches. Chief Crm 
fins of 1890.— Savannah, pop. 41,762, Brunswick, pop. 8,4( 
of entry, Columbus contains the largest cotton mill 
eoutb, pop. 18,650. Atlanta, eav\t«\, v«V- ^^^^t5, Au 
33, 150, Macon, 22,698. Prwcipjwi. \'si>xs«^^\^^.— ^V\ 
population engaged in agxicnUute. l^em^w^to vq.n» 

more abuDdan t and cbeap. ^. ^ ^^^^^^'^ \ti\^^. 

(Salaries StaU Ofl^c%i^, V^^^ ^'^•^ 
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IDAHO. 

Gold discovered, 1880, in Oro Fino creek. Organized as ter- 
ritory March, 1863, and admitted to the Union July 3, 1890. 
» Number counties 18. All elections Tuesday after first Monday 
in Nov., number senators, 12, representatives, 34, sessions of 
legislature biennial, in even-numbered years, meeting second 
Monday iu Dec, holds 60 days, terms of senators and repre- 
sentatives, 2 years each. School age, 5-21 years. Legal interest 
rate 10 per cent., by contract, 18 per cent., usury forfeits three 
times excess of interest; miles railroad, 929. 

Population, 1880. 32,610. Males, 21,818, females, 10,792,native8 
22,636, foreign, 9,974, white, 29,013, Indians, 165. Estimated in- 
. crease, 16 per cent. 

TopooRAPHT, Area, Soil, Pboducts, Etc.— Length, 140 to 
490 miles, width 45 to 286 miles. Area, 84,290 sq. miles, 58,044,- 
600 acres. Surface table land and mountains. About one- 
twelfth is arable and one-tenth more grazing land. One-thizd 
barren, but may be reclaimed by irrigation. Many lakes are 
found, aA well as numerous water powers. Forests estimlited 
at 9,000,000 acres. The soil, where water can be had, is fertile. 
Wheat, oats, rye, barley, potatoes and hay are good crops, and 
dairying and stock-raising profitable. Gold is found in quarts 
vems in Idaho. Boise ana Alturas counties, silver in Owyhee 
county. Some of the mines very rich. Wood river district on 
southern slope of Salmon River mountains, at headwaters of 
Wood or Malad rivers, gives promise of valuable miningoper- 
ations, chiefiy placers. Coal in vicinity of Boise City. Terri- 
tory ranks sixth in gold and silver. 

Climate severe, with heavy snows in mountains, on plains 
less severe, but cold and bracing. In the valleys it is milder, 
with moderate snowfall. Summers cool and pleasant. Tem- 
perature averages 20 deg. in winter, 70. deg. in summer. Rain- 
fall small in tne Rocky and Bitter Root mountains, and very 
light at the N. and W. 

Chief Cities.— Boise City (capital), Florence, Silver City. 

Leading Idustries.— Mining, grazing, agriculture, smelting 
and lumbering. 

Salaries of State! Officers. 

Governor. 82,600 

Secretary 1,800 

Treasurer 1,000 

Auditor 1,800 

Librarian 280 

Chief Justice 3,000 

Two Associate Justices 3,000 

Senators and Representatives. ..$4 per day and 20 cents mileage 

Two District Attorneys ^&d and fees 

Collector of Internal Revenue 2,960 

T/free Deputy Col lectors .^,««»\aV,«» 

Aeeayer..:....:. ^^*fc 
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ILLINOIS. 

Name derived from Illini tribe of Indians, meaning Snperior 
Men. Called * 'Prairie State*' and "Sucker State." Ft. Dearborn 
(Cliicago) massacre, 1812, by Pottawatomies. Admitted as 
state, 1818. Capital moved to Springfield, 1836. Soldiers in 
Mexican war, 5,000. Union soldiers, 250,092. Nnmber counties, 
102. All elections, Tuesday after first Monday in Nov. ; num- 
ber senators, 51 ; representatives, 153; sessions biennial, in odd- 
numbered years, meeting first Monday in Jan., term of sena- 
tors. 4 years ; representatives, 2 years. Number electoral votes*. 
22; congressmen, 20; number voters, 796,847 ; convicts excluded 
from voting. School system excellent; number colleges, 28: 
school age 6-21. Legal interest, 6 pet. ; by contract, 8 pet. ; 
usury forfeits entire interest. Miles of railroad, 9,965. Popu- 
lation, census of 1890, 3,826,351. Extreme length N. and S. 386- 
miles; extreme width, 218 miles. Av. elevation, 482 ft., eleva- 
tion at Cairo, 3K) ft. ; highest point, 1,140 ft. in northw. portion. 
Area, 56,000 sq. m., 35,840,000 acres; miles of navigable water- 
ways,4,100. Frontage on Lake Michigan, 110 miles. Among 
first agricultural states of Union. Staple crops, com, whea^ 
oats, rye, barley, broomcom, vegetables, hay, potatoes, etc. 
Fruits and grapes do well at south. Yield of all crops culti- 
vated, large. Coal area, two-thirds state. First coal mined in 
America at Ottawa; quality moderately fair. Considerable 
forest of hardwoods at south on hills and in bottoms. Superior 
quality limestone on Fox and Desplaines rivers ; lead, most im- 

g>rtant mineral ; Galena in center of richest diggings in N. W. 
ich salt wells in Saline and Gallatin counties, 75 gal. brine 
making 50 lbs. salt. State ranks first in com, wheat, oats, meat 
packing, lumber traffic, malt and distilled liquors and miles 
railway; second in rye, coal, agricutural implements, soap and 
hogs ; fourth in hay, potatoes, iron, steel, mules, milch cows 
and other cattle. Cleared land av. $28, and woodland or raw 
prairie, $18 per acre. Climate healthful as a rule ; subject to 
sudden and violent changes at north. Temp, ranges from 30 
deg. below zero to 101 deg. above. Av. temp, at Springfield, 30 
deg. winter; 78 deg. summer. At Chicago, 25 deg. winter, 72 
deg. summer. At Cairo, 38 deg. winter, 80 d. summer. Frost 
comes last of Sept. Vegetation begins in April. Rainfall 37 
inches. Chief Cities, census of 1890— Chicago, pop. 1,099,133; 
Peoria, 40,758; Quincy, 31,478; Springfield (capital), 24,872;. 
Aurora, 19,634: Bloomington, 22.24'.^; Decatnr, 16,841; Elgin, 
17,429 ; Joliet, 27,407 ; Rockford, 23,589 ; Rock Island, 13,596. In- 
dustries— Agricult., mining, stock raising andmfg. of all kinds. 

Salaries of State Officers. 

Governor $6,000, Sec. of State t3,r^, Treas. $3,500, Auditor 
$S,500, Attorney General ^%nOO, C\3L\el 3u*\\«i% '^^^«».^«vs».1qt« 
snd iJepresentatives $5 per day, mWfea?,^ \vi ^^^^-^ \«v^^SSi 
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INDIANA. 

"Hooaler State." Settled at Fort St Vincente, now 1 
nee, in 17U2, by French-Canadian voyagers. Admitted ac 
Dec. 11, 1816. Sixtti state admitted. Soldiers fumie 
Mexican war 5,000. Union soldiers 196,363. 17 umber cc 
02. All elections Tuesday after first Monday in Nov. ; i 
senators, 50; representatives, 100; sessions of legislatu] 
nial, in odd-nuiubered years, meet Thursday after drst 'hi 
holds 60 days: terms of senators 4 years, of representat 
number electoral votes, 15; number congressmen, 13; i 
voters, 498,437. Fraudulent voters and bribers exclude 
voting. Number of colleges 15, State University at Bio 
ton; medical school at Indianapolis, university at Notre 
flourishing common-school system ; school age, 6-21. L 
terest rate 6 pet., by contract 8 pet., usury forfeits exces 
terest. Miles of railroad, 6,004. Population : Census o 
2,192,404. Extreme length N. and 8. 275 miles, width a' 
150 miles, area 35,910 sq. miles. 22,982,400 acres. Surf ac 
times hilly. No mountains. Hills 200 to 400 feet above 1 
rounding country. Frontage on Lake Michigan 43 miles 
bottoms wide and unsurpassed in fertility, hishlandt 
level, rich, black or sandy soil. All crops and fruits of t 
perate zone do well both in yield and quality. State hit 
vored for agriculture and manufacturing. Hanks se^ 
wheat, fourth in corn, hogs and agricultural implemen' 
in coal. Cattle, hogs, sheep, horses, etc., are most succe 
raised. Com, wheat, oats, staple crops. Timber still ab 
at south, hue in scattered tracts. Coal fields in souths 
portion of state over 7,000 sq. miles, on much of whi( 
workable veins. Kinds of coal, block, canuel and ordii 
tuminous, cokes well, snppriorfor gas. Building stones 
and of unsurpassed quality, including the famous I 
stone. Supply unlimited. Land is cheap, cleared avc 
$18, and woodland $14 per acre. In rich section to sou 
cleared land $15, woodland $10 to $12. Chances for r 
homes, comfort and advantages considered, not excolb 
where. Iron ore is found. 

Climate changable in winter, but seldom severe; wine 
north and west ; summers moderately long, and sometim 
temperature averages, winter 34 deg., summer 78 deg. 
blossom in March. Rainfall 40 inches. Health excellen 
laria rapidly disappearing from bottoms before propei 
age. Chief Cities: Census of 1890— Indianapolis (capitj 
tains deaf and dumb, blind and insane asylums, pop. ] 
Terre Haute, 31,000; Evansville, 50,647; Fort Wajme, 
Michigan City, lake port, 10,704; Anderson, 10,759; E 
11,489; Lafayette, 16,283; Logansport, 13.798; New I 
21,000: South Bend, 21,786. Industries— Agriculture, ] 
snd manafactnring. 

/Salaries of State Officer, pa^^^ 4aa.\ 
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INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Set apBxt for peaceful tribes. Organized 1834» no territ 
Soyemment. Govemiuent in hands of tribes. Also coni 
Oldahoma territory^whlch was opened to settlement by pr 
mation of President Harrison on April ^,1889. Oklahoma 
contains 2,037.414 acres. Bach tribe elects officers, legislal 
and courts, and crimineJs are punished as in the states. No 
for collections of debt All land held in common,and any In 
may cultivate as much as he wants, but one-quarter mile i 
Intervene between farms. Whites can hold land only by m; 
ing an Indian. Miles of railroad, 1,155. School system e^el 
pupils educated and supported by the tribes, half entire 
enne being set aside for the purpose. Three colleges,200 sch 

Population,censusof 1890,119,000. Cherokees 20,000, Choc 
16,50U, Creeks 14,500, Chlcasaws 7,000, Seminoles 2,500, Oe 
3,400, Cheyennes 3,298, Araphoes 2,676, Kiowas 1,120, Paw 
1.438, Comanches 1,475. Two-fifths of entire population can : 
Bxtreme length east and west 470 miles, average length ^0 n 
width 210 miles, area 69,991 miles, 44,154,240 acres. Su 
Tast rolling plain sloping eastward. Valleys timbered he 
T7ith hard woods. South of Canadian river prairies very fe 
Talleys rich and productive throughout territory, grassricl 
heavy almost everywhere. Com.cotton,rice,wheat,rye,pot 
are staples. Grazing interests large. Coal is found, but e: 
unknown. Fur-beanng animals numerous. 

GLiuATB.->Mild in winter, warm in summer. Tempen 
averages 41 deg. winter, 80 deg. summer. Rainfall at eai 
Inches, center 36, far west 22. Health as good as anywhe 
Union. 

Chibp Cities.— Guthrie 5,811,OklahomaCity4,138,Kingl 
1,133; Tahlequah, capital of Cheiokees, Tishomingo, capil 
Chickasaws, Tushkaboma, of Choctaws, Muscogee, of Cri 
Pawhuska, of Osages, Seminole Agency, of Sem moles, Pa 
Agency, of Pawnees, Kiowa and Comanche Agency, of Ki 
and Comanches. 

Leading Industries.— Agriculture and grazing. 

INDIAN AGENCIES. 

ABAPHOB. OSAGE. 

Agent $ 900 Agent 3 

Physician 

CHEYEKNB. OTOE. 

Agent 2,200 Agent 

Physician 1,200 Physician 

KAW. PAWNEE. 

Superintendent 1,600 Clerk 

Physician 1,200 Physician 

KIOWA AND COMANCHE. PONCA. 

Agent 1,000 Superintendent 

Physician 1,000 Ckik 

^upt ai,000 Agent ^V^ ^^?^--: '* 

S Teacbere. . . 600 Physician .... \,^S» ^ ^\ii^x^v^"v.s 
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IOWA. 

*'Hawkeye State." Settled first by Dubuque, 1788, a FreiuA 
Canadian, for whom that city is named. First settlers miners or 
lead. Active immigration began 1833. Iowa territory organiEed. 
July 4, 1838. Admitted as state 1846. Union soldiers furnished 
76,242. Number counties 99, miles of railroad 8,436. State elec- 
tions annual, Tuesday after second Monday in October, except- 
ing years of presidential elections, when all elections occur to- 
gether. I^umber senators 50, representatives 100, sessions of 
legislature bienniul, in even-numbered years, meeting second. 
Monday in January. Terms of senators 4 years, of representa- 
tives 2 years. Number electoral votes 13, congressmen 11. 
Idiots, insane and criminals excluded from voting. Number 
colleges 19, school age 5-21. School system admirable, endow- 
ment liberal. Legal interest rate 6 per cent., by contract 10 per- 
cent., usury forfeits 10 per cent, per year on amount. State? 
has, adopted prohibition. 

Population, census or 1890, 1,911,896. 

Extreme length E. and W. 208 miles, width 208 miles, are& 
55,470 sq. miles, 35,500,800 acres. Surface almost an unbrokexk 
prairie, without mountains and with very few low hills. Nat- 
ural meadows everywhere, and water abundant. Many small 
lakes at north. Highest point Spirit Lake, 1,600 feet above th& 
sea. Soil superior. Com, wheat, oats, potatoes,hay,barley,sor- 
ghum,rye,8taple3. Apples unsurpassed in United States ;pear8» 
plums, cherries, grapes and berries are excellent crops. Cattle- 
and other stock interests large and thrifty. Dairying attractive. 
Forest area small— scarcely equal to home requirements. Coal 
area fair. Other minerals unimportant. Manufacturing active. 
Improved land averages 9Q0; unimproved, including railroad 
ana government domains, $12.50. State ranks first in hogs,, 
second in milch cows, oxen and other cattle, corn, hay and oats;; 
third in horses ; fifth in barley nnd miles of railway. 

Climate subject to extremes. Winter severe, with sharp north 
and west winds; summers pleasant. Temperature averages* 
summer 72 deg., winter i.'3 deg. ;range8 from 10 deg. below to 9^ 
deg. above zero. Rainfall 42 inches. Wheat harvest in Augusts 

Chief Cities— Census of 1890. — Des Moines, metropolis and 
capital, pop. 50,067 ;Dubaque, 30, 147 ;Davenport.25. 161 :Burling- 
ton,26,000:Council Bluffs 3,21,388. Keokuk,Burlington and Du- 
buqne are United States ports of delivery. Cedar Rapids, 17,- 
977; Clinton, 14,000; Davenport, 25,161; Keokuk, 14,076; Sioux 
CJtr, 37,862. 
LEAnjNQ iNBuaTiiiEB. — Agricu\tUTe,BlocVTa.\ftm?>«sAt5v»sv%.- 
^ae taring. 

[SAlaries of State Officera, p&^e -^a."^ 
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KANSAS. 

Name Indian, means ''Smoky water." Called the "Garden 
State." Kansas Territory organized May, 1854. Law known as 
"Missouri Compromise," forbidding slavery in states formed 
ont of Louisiana purchase north of latitude S6 deg. 30 mia. re- 
pealed, and question of slaveir left to the territory. -At first it 
was decided for slaveiy. Constitution prohibiting slavery 
adopted Julv,1859. Admitted as a state 1861. Union soldiers fur- 
ni8hed,d0,149,number counties 05,miles railroad 8,810, first rail- 
road built 18o4, 40 miles long. All elections Tuesday after first 
Monday in Nov. senators 40, representatives 1S5, sessions bien- 
nial, meeting second Tuesday in Jan. in odd-numbered years, 
limit of session 60 days ; term of senators 4 years, of represent- 
atives 8 years. Number electoral votes 9, congressman 7. Idiots, 
hisane, convicts and rebels excluded from voting. Number col- 
leges 8, number schoolhouses over 8,000, school age 5-21 years ; 
school system magnificent.Endowment immense. Legal interest 

7 per cent, by contract 12 per cent, usury forfeits excess of inters 
est. 

Population.— Census of 1890, 1,427,096. 

JSxtreme length B. and W., 410 miles, breadth 210 miles, area 
81,700 sq. miles,58,288,000 acres. No mountains. There is little 
navigable water. Water powers of fair proportion, irrigation 
necessary in large sections. Coal area of moderate extent ; veins 
usually thin; quality fair. Soil fine. Com, wheat, oats, hemp, 
fiax and lye, staples. Castor beans and cotton grows success- 
fully. Soil of prairies deep loam of dark color; oottoms sandy 
loam. Peculiarly favorable to stock-uising. Prairie rich in 
grasses. Dairving favored. Fruits successful. Forests small. 
Limestone and colored chalk furnish building materials.Value 
improved laud averages $12 per acre, woodland 915. Manufactur- 
ing growing. State ranks fifth in cattle,com and rye. Clihatb — 
Salubrious ; winters mild, summers warm, air pure and clear. 
Temperature averages winter 31 deg., summer 78 deg., ranges 

8 deg. below to 101 oeg. above zero* such extremes exceptionaL 
Rainfall averages 45 inches at east, 2? inches at west 

Chief Citibs— Census of 1890.— Leavenworth, pop.21,61S, To- 
peka (capital) 31,809,Atchi8on 14,222,Fort Scott, ll.feT; Wichita 
24,000, Lawrence 9,975. State University at Lawrence, state asy- 
lums for insane and feeble-minded at Topeka and Ossawato- 
mie ; institution for education of the blind at Wyandotte, for 
deaf mates, Olathe. 

Industries.— Agriculture, Btock-raising,manufacturing,etc 

SALARIES OF STATE OFFICERS. 

Governor $3,000, Secretary of State $2,000, Treasurer $2,500, 

Auditor $3,000, Attorney General $l,500,Superintendent of Pub- 

licInBt. $2,000, Secretary Board of Agriculture $2,000. Insur- 

ance Com miffBioneT $2,500, three RavlToad Commissioners $3,000, 

State Librarinn $1,500, Chief Justice ^,«ft, X'^'a KasftcAate 

^a St ices $3,000. SenatorB andllepTCfteiitatVvftft^WjKSj^aJaar 

^£re 15 centBy District Judge «3,500, PeuBioii k^wAlAfSJ^ 
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LOUISIANA. 

Named for Loais XIV of France. Called the "Pelican State** 
and the "Creole State/* First sugar cane cultivated in United 
States near New Orleans 175L First engar mill 1758. First 
shipment of cotton abroad 1784. Purchased by United States 
1803, for $15,000,000. Louisiana admitted as a state under pres- 
ent name April 8, 1812. In the war with Bngland immediately 
following, the state made a glorious record, and at the battle of 
New Orleans, Jan.8,1815, humiliated the British and ended the 

war. Seceddd Jan. 26,1861. Some fighting on the river between 
boats and forts. New Orleans capcured May 1, 1862. 1868, in 
June, state re-entered Union. Capitol, Baton Rouge. Number 
of parishes or counties 58, miles railroad 1,316. Legislature and 
state officers elected quadrennialiy,mcmbers congress biennial- 
ly, state elections Tuesday after third Monday in April,number 
senators 39, representatives 98. sessions biennial,in even-num- 
bered years, meeting second Monday in May, holds 60 days, 
terms of senators and representatives 4 years each. Number 
electoral votes 8, congressmen 6, miles of railroad in 1890l 
1,654. Idiots, insane and criminals excluded from voting. Legal 
interest 5 per cent, by cx>ntraot 8 per cent, usury forfeits entire 
interest. Educational facilities average. Population: Census 
of 1890,1,118.587. Number slaves in 1860,331,726. Extreme 
length E. and W. 294 miles, breadth 248 miles, area 45.4;i0 sq. 
miles, ^,068,800 acres. Coast line 1,276 miles, very irregular 
navigable rivers 2,700 miles. Mississippi liows in or on the 
borders of the state. Bays numerous on coast but harbors in- 
different. Many small islands in Gulf. Staple products, sweet 
potatoes, sugar, molasses, rice, com, cotton, grasses, oats, etc. 
All fruits of the semi-tropical climate thrive. State ranks first 
in sugar and molasses and third in rice. Forests almost inex- 
haustible. Timber superior in kind and quality, lumbering im- 
portant industry. Salt produced on a large scale. Iron discov- 
ered. Cleared land averages $12.50, woodland $3 to $4 per acre. 
Reclamation of marshes very profitable and beginning to be 
done on a large scale. Moss-gathering profitable and invites 
more attention. Climate.— Temperature ranges from 44 to 100 
deg., average summer 81 deg., winter 55 deg. Rainfall 57 in- 
ches, chiefly in spring and summer. Summers long and occa- 
sionally hot. Health average. Actual death rate lower than in 
many northern sections. Occasional yellow fever in the cities. 
Chief Cities.— Census of lf<90. New Orleans port of entry and 
Jarorest cotton market in the world 241,995, Baton Rouge (cap- 
Itof) 10,397, Sbreveport 11,482, Morgan City vottof entry. State 
institntion for insane at Jackson, tor deat rcvuV^^ wv^XiWxA 
J™f ^oage. /itpirsTBrBs.-Three-fi.f ths ot \a\>oTm^ vo^Tj\«Xvsti 
5o2S^^:?/1*^^<'«^^are. Average Income ol tutvX ^Va\»X\n»^ 
^^ghigheBt in Union, Nui^er induatmft \.«ft. 
(Salaries of State OfficcTs, page ^a.> 
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MAINE. 

Called the "Pine Tree State" or "Lumber State;" originally 
included New Hampshire; Bettled by English 1607, French in 
1613. Number counties 16, Union soldiers' 70,107, miles of rail- 
road 1,340. State elections second Monday in Sept., number 
senators 31, representatives 151, sessions biennial in odd-num> 
bered years, meeting first Wednesday in Jan., terms of senatora 
and representatives 2 years each. Number electoral votes 6, 
congressmen 4, paupers and Indians not taxed excluded from 
voting. Number colleges 3, system of common, high and nor> 
mal schools excellent, school age 4-21 years, legal rate interest 
6, by contract, any rate. Population.— Census of 1890, 661,060. 
Indians— Penobscots 625, Passama^noddies 502. Extreme 
length north and south 298 miles, width 21o miles, shore line 
about 2,480 miles, area 33,056 sq. miles, land 29,885 sq. miles, 
21,155,840 acres, 37th of states and territories in size. Surface 
hilly, mouDtainous toward center. Highest point, Eatahdin, 
5,400 feet: largest island. Mount Desert, 92 sq. miles. Area of 
lakes and streams, one-thirteenth entire state. The soil is 
medium, only except on some of the streams, where it is rich. 
Hay the best crop. Wheat, oats, com, hops, potatoes, buck- 
wheat and the ordinary vegetables grow. Cattle do fairly, 
dairying pays. Half the state is forest of excellent timber. 
Cleared land averages $15 and forest land $14 per acre. Slate, 
copper and granite are found in large quantities. Winter aver- 
age 29 deg., summer 67 deg., rainfall 45 inches, snow lies 80 to 
la) days. Climate excellent, except for pulmonary troubles. 
Death rate low. Chief industries — Agriculture and kindred 
pursuits, lumbering, fisheries, $3,620,000 yearly; quarrying, 
ship-building (380 establishments). Principal cities, census of 
1S90.— Portland (seaport) pop. 36,606, Lewiston 21,668, Bangor 
(port of entry) 19,090, Biddeford 14,418, Augusta (the capital) 
10,521, Bath 8,713, Rockland 7,599. 

Salaries of State Officers. 

Governor $2,000 

Secretary of State 1,200 

Treasurer 1,600 

Attorney General 1,000 

Adjutant General 900 

Superintendent Common Schools 1,000 

Secretary Board of Agriculture 600 

State Librarian 600 

Chief Justice 3,000 

Seven Associate Justices 3,000 

Senators and representatives $150, mileage 20 cents 

District Judge 8,500 

Collector Internal Revenue 8,600 

Collector CuBtomB V<J*ft 

Sarveyor Caatoma V^*» 

tension Agent. V^«*^ 
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MARYLAND. 

One of the thirteen original states. Baltimore laid 1790. Fed- 
eral cougreB8 met at Annapolis 1788, when Washington re- 
signed command of army. Federal constitution ratified April 
28, 1778. Fredericktown and other places bnmed in war of 
1812, and Fort McHenry bombarded. First blopd of civil war 
shed at Baltimore. April 19, 1861. Legislature opposed war 
April 26, 1861, but passed resolutions favoring the south. Bat- 
tle of Antietam Sept. 16 and 17, 1862. Slaveiy abolished 1864. 
Union soldiers furnished 46,638. No. counties 23. Miles railroad 
1,225. All elections Tuesday after first Monday in Nov. Num- 
ber senators 26, representatives 91, sessions biennial in even- 
numbered years, meet first Wednesday in Jan., and hold 80 
days. Term of senators 4 years, of representatives 2 yean. 
Number of electoral votes 8, congressmen 6. Insane, convicts 
and bribers excluded from voting. No. colleges 11, school age 
5-20, school system fair. I^egal Interest 6 per cent, usury for- 
feits excess of interest. Population : census of of 18H30, 1,042,- 
390. No. ef slaves in 1860, 87,189. Topography, Area, Soil, Pro- 
ducts, etc.— Length B. and W. 196 miles, width 8 to 1S8 miles, 
area 9,860 sq. miles. Acreage of state 6,310,400; water snritace 
large. Western and northern sections mountainous and broken. 
Chesapeake Bay almost divides the state. Tide water coast 
nearly 500 mites. Chief navigable rivers Potomac, Susque- 
hanna, Patoxent, Patapsco, empty into the bay. At the west is 
the Youghiogheny. Soil varies from very poor to very good. 
Cleared land averages $22.50 and woodland 914 per acre. The 
average value of latter lowered by mountain sections. Consider- 
able good timber remains. Enormous coal fields west Copper 
is found in Frederick and Carroll counties, ir-on ore in Alle- 
gheny, Anne Arundel, Carroll, Baltimore, Frederick and Prince 
George's counties. Great oyster, fish, fruit and vegetable pro- 
ducing state. Oyster beds most valuable in Union. Wheat, 
corn, oats, buckwheat and tobacco staple crops. Opportunities 
for capital are yet excellent. Climate mild, agreceable and 
healthful, some little malaria in lowlands. Temperature soften- 
ed by ocean. Winter averages 37 deg. summer 78 deg. Rainfall 
42 inches. Chief Cities.census of 1890, Baltimore, port of entry, 
pop. 433,547; Annapolis, capital, contains United States Naval 
Academy, 7,625; Cumberland, 10,030; Hagerstown, 11,696; 
Frederick, 9,621. Chief industries, agriculture and f ruit-grow- 
inc oyster and other fishing, canning, coal, iron and copper 
mining, manufacturers of cotton goods, etc. 

Salaries of State Officers. 

QGovemor $4,500. Secretary of state $8,000, Treasurer t8,500, 
ComptroUeT $2,500, Attorney General 93,000, Chief Jnstloe 
$3,560, Seven Associate JuBtlcea ^,500, District Judge $4,000, 
Senators and Representatives 15 per ^«v wi^m\Vi%.'g<fc, \wo col- 
/ec^d« internal revenue $2,035 toK^C»,eo\\««XQTQj.Cj;^%\tsB^^ 
Sr,O0O, two collectors $250 and U,«»tee^. ka^VWit^,\J»,^wi^ 
Officer $5,000, Surveyor $4,500. 
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MAS8ACH U8ETT8. 

** Old Bay State," one qf the thirteen original Btatce. First 
settlement 1600, abandoned the eamc year. Explored 1614 bj 
Capt. John Smith. First permanent settlement 1680. Pilgrim! 
landed on Plymouth Rock Dec. 22. Boston settled 163a Fhsl 

American newspaper, Boston, 1690. Massachnssetts wtc 
active in bringing on Revolation. Boston massacre, March 6, 
1770. Destraction of tea Dec. 10, 177a Boston Port Bill 
passed March, 1774. Battieof Lexington, first blood of revolu- 
tion. Ratifiea U. S. conBtitation Feb. 6, 1788. Union soldiers 
146,730, oesides sailors. Nnmber coanties 14 Miles railroad 
8,063. All elections Tnesday after first Monday in NoY, Num- 
ber senators 40, representatives 840, meeting first Wednesday In 
Jan. Yearly terms of senators and representatives 1 year. Num- 
berelectoral votes 14, congressmen 18. Paupers, persons under 
guardians, non-taxpayers and men unable to read and write 
excluded from voting. School system excellent attendance 
compulsory, age 5-15 years. Seven colleges, including Harvard. 
Legal interest 6 per cent, by contract any rate. Population- 
Census of 1890, 8,838,943. Females outnumber males. Indians 
369. Length, N.-E. to 8.-W., leSmUes: breadth 47 miles ia 
western and 100 in eastern part ; area of 8,040^ square miles, 
5,045.600 acres. Coast extensive and irregular with numerons 
good harbors. The Merrimaconly large stream entering sea 
within the state. The Taconic and Iloosac ridges traverse the 
state at the west. Saddle Mountain, 3,600 feet, the highest 
peak. The east and northeast divisions are hilly and broken, 
and the Houtbeast low and sandy. Scenery very beautiful, 
especially in Berkshire hills. Soil generally lighti Hay best 
crop. Wheat, oats, corn and vegetables grown. Forests practi- 
cally exhaasted. Cleared land averages $80 and woodland 146 
Jier acre. Stone is found. No minerals mined, Elizabetb 
slands, Martha's Vineyard, Nantucket and smaller islands to 
the south belong to the state. Winters severe and protracted, 
summers short and warm. Thermometer ranges from 10 deg. 
below to 100 deg. ; averages, summer 73 deg., winter 84 deg. 
Snow falls October to April. Rainfall, including snow, 44 
inches. Chief industries, acricnlture and kindred callings, 
fishing for cod and mackarel (half the fishing vessels of the 
Union owned here), manufacture of cotton, woollen, worsted, 
silk, iron and steel goods, soap and implements, quarrying. 
Principal Cities : Census of 1890— Boston, 446,507; Lowell, 77,- 
605; Lawrence and Fall River, famous for cotton manufac* 
tares, 44,559 and 74,351 ; Worcester, railroad and manufactur 
ing center, 84,536; Cambridge, seat of Harvard College,69,837 
Lyniif famous for manufacture of boots and shoes, 65.684; Ne^ 
Bedford, greatest whaling pott, in the world, 40,705; Spring 
Seldf contains greatest atfteasilVa >ii^ "VI^sSXrA. ^tAt»a^ 44,164 
Ports of entry 9. 

(Salaries State O^tcw^ ^^?>^ ^a^^ 
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MICHIGAN. 

Called "Wolverine State.'* First ecttlement by Father Mar- 
quette, 1668, at Sanlt Ste. Marie. Admitted as state Jan. 26, 
1837. Thirteenth state to enter Union. Received upper penln.- 
snla as compensation for disputed territory same year. Capital* 
Lansing. Union 8ol.diers furnished 87,364. Number counties 79, 
Miles railroad 6,918. All elections Tuesday after first Monday 
in November. Number senators 32, representatives 100, sessions 
ef legislature biennial, in odd-numbered years, meeting first 
Wednesday in January ; terms of senators and representatives 8 
years each, number electoral votes 13, number congressmen 11. 
Duelists excluded from voting. Number colleges 9, efficient 
public schools, school age 5-20 years. Legal interest 7 percent, 

by contract 10 per cent, usury forfeits excess of interest. Popu- 
lation, census of 1890, 2,093,889. Extreme length lower penin- 
sula north and south 278 miles, breadth 260 miles. Extreme 
length upper peninsula east and west 320 miles, "width S^l to 16& 
miles, area 57,430 sq. miles, or 36,755 200 acres. Length shore 
line 2,000 miles. Lower pcnmsula consists of plains and table 
landH, heavily timbered with pine and hardwoods and small 
prairies. Soil eenerally good, but patches of sand occur. Fruit 
raising, especially apples, peaches and grapes, very successful. 
All ccrdals make good crop, except com at north. Staples, 
wheat, corn, oats, buckwheat, potatoes, barley, etc Upi>er 
peninsula broken, rocky and almost mountainous, rising at 
west to 2,000 feet above sea. Western portion mining regloiL 
eat»toru portion favorable to agriculture. Rivers, inlets an^ 
small lakeB numerous. Water good and well distributed. Cop- 
per, valuable iron, coal and salt abundant. Timber yet in im- 
mense tracts of virgin pine and hardwoods. State ranks first 
in copper, lumber and salt, second in iron ore, third in buck- 
wheat, fifth iu sheep, hnpn and potatoes. Cleared land aver> 
ages $20 per acre, forest $10. Climate. — Temperature averages 
at Detroit winter .TO d«'.i^., pummcr 70 deg. ; at Sault Ste. Mane, 
winter 23 deg., summer 05 deg. Rainfall at Detroit 30 inches, 
at Sault Ste. Marie 24 inches. Health excellent. Temx)erature 
at Marquette averages about 3 deg., lower than at Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

Chief Cities, Census op 1890.— Detroit, 205,669; Grand 
Rapid?, 64,147: Lansing' (capital), 12.630; Bay City, 27,826; East 
Saginaw, 46,137: Jackt^on, 20,770; Muskegon, 22,668: Saginaw» 
46,215; Alpena, 11,228: Battle Creek, 13,090; Flint, 9,845; Kala- 
mazoo, 17,857: Menominee, 10,f)06; Port Huron. 1S,519; West 
Bay City, 12,010. Detroit, Marquette, Port Huron, Grand 
Ilavt'n ports of entry. 
CniEF iND FJ.sTRiEs. — Lumbermg, mmVn^, twtQ2ax%.^ txMit r&lar 
/o^xuiiiju/actu ring, fishing, etc. ^^ 

(Salaries State omceis, p1^^^ ^3^^ 
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MINNESOTA. 

"Oophet state." BiploredbyFathewHennep 
leaOi vlKUlBsiSBipplrivertoFsllaSt.ADtbODT.A 
1S8S. Foreign ImmigintloD immeuBe. Namher 
tnrnlBhed, ^063. Namberconatlea, SD, Ullee 
All »leiIioD9 Tneaday after first Moodaj Id Nov. 
■eDatoTB.47: represcnUUves, 103; BeBeiaaear lo 
ulal. Id oad-numbi^redyeiirs, meetiug Tneadsyt 
da; in January : boldlDg 80 daya : term of seDatoi 
iMHntalJves, SyeaiB. NnmliereleGtOTalTOtai,? 
S; idlola, InaaikeaDdcaDTietBDOtTotliw. Nnm 
__>.__. — . n. — ..__. in,flrBteii««, L — 



■cbool >|[e, ft-Sl ; BChngl Byatem, I 

7% ; by oonlrr"' '"■' ■ *~ 

Population, 

EfifiSl.aiO acnit. Ilurr«ieniiilng~piainl7(i&f f«t: 



,. _. if. E.. where are a Beries of aand hllle c 

arLand,"l,eOOfeelbigb. ItlBtheBtateorBmalll 
overT,000, vanlng rrom a few rodB to aa mlleaac 
tbeas, ItaBca-EheMlBslBBippI rlaea and flowB 800 
ttioBtatc. Theotlier principal rivers are Ibe 1 
Kiver of the Nartb. anS the St. LonlB. Small Blr 

TliiiBOillsBplendld.aeariile, and tbe acceBell 
and general attraclions render the Blate eapeol 
aerienttarlBlB. Tbe fureslB of tlie slate are t 

fltaU) la unnccnpled. Cleared laud urcragee tlS. 
woodlandSH. Wheat ia the great crop. Com, o. 
and dairy prodnclsarcaieOBiapleB. State ranks 1 
Ci.iaaTE.— llealtbfal. Air pure and dry, ai 
averayliiK 08-TO fli-a.; ivintets cold, averaging B 
lull, <M iDUhea. chielly Id saninier. Bnonfall me< 
neaa mitigates the cold In winter. Chief Cn 
1«».— Pembina, ponofentrjonRcd river. 81 
133.1116: Mlnueapolla. 164.733; Dnlnlh.3S.IBSj' 
Stillwater. \\,23». CaisT Industries.— A gricn 
milling, etc 

Salaries of BtaM Offlcera. 



A ttorncy fipneral 

■SaimrinlemieiDt of Public InBltnctton . . . 



AOJuttDt 



JSxamfiit-T .. . 
lee (.'onunlHsloi 
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MISSISSIPPI. 



19 



Indian name meaning Father of Waters. "Bayou State. 

Visited by De Soto 1542, by LaSalle 1682. Settled Bilozi, i609,by 

M.de Iberville. Formed a part of tbe territory of Loai8iana,and 

belonged to France. Admitted as a state Dec. 10. 1817. Seventh. 

state admitted. Capital fixed at Jackson, l82sL SliilD!; tbe most 

notable battle of the rebellion in tbe state. State re-entered 
Union 1870. Number counties 74,nambeT miles of railroaa 2,397. 
State officers elected quadrennially, and legislature every two 
years, all elections Tuesday after first Monday in Nov.,sesBiona 
of legislature biennial, in even-numbered yeai8,meeting Tues- 
day after first Monday in Jan.,number senators 37, representa^ 
tives 120,term of senators 4 years, of representatives 2 yearsL 
number electoral votes 9, congressmen 7. Idiots, insane and 
criminals excluded from voting. Number colleges 3,6chool age 
5 -21, school system fair. Legal interestG per cent, by contract 
10 per cent, usury forfeits excess of interest. Miles railroad 
1844, 26. Population, census 1890—1,289,600. No.slaves in 1860^ 
436,63t Greatest length N. and S. 364 miles, average widUi 
143 miles, area 46,340 sq. miles, 29,657,600 acres. Coast line, m- 
eluding islands, 512 miles. Harbors, Biloxi, Mississippi Ci^^ 
Fascagoula and Sbieldsburg. Surface undulating with a gradual 
slope from elevation of 700 feet at N. B., W. and S. to tne Mis- 
sissippi and Gulf. Some hills reach 200 feet above surrounding 
country. From Tenn. line S. to Vicksburg. Mississippi bot- 
toms wide, flat, with more or less swamp, and covered with 
cypress and oak. Soil an inexhaustible alluvium Soil light 
but productive, at south sandy with pine growth. Cotton pro- 
lific. Staple crops, cotton, rice, su^r, molasses, tobacco, com, 
sweet potatoes, grapes for wine. Fruits and vegetables are 
splendid crops, but are neglected. Forest area large,pine,oak, 
chestnut, walnut and magnolia grow on uplands and bluffs, 
long-leafed pine on inlands and in sand. Lumbering important 
industry, mules raised with great success. State ranks second 
m cotton, fifth in rice. Oyster and other fisheries valuable. 
Cleared land averages $7.50 per acre, woodland $3. Climate- 
mild,snow and ice unknown. Summers long and warm, July and 
Aug. hottest months. Temperature averages summer 80 deg., 
winter 50 deg. Rainfall 40 in.at north,58in.at south. Highlands 
very healthy. Malaria in bottoms. Chief CrriBS, census of 
1890— Jackson (capital), 6,041; Natchez, 10,132; Vicksburg, 13,- 
298; Mendian,10,889; Columbus, 4,552; Yazoo City,5.247. Lead- 
ing Industries. — Agriculture, lumbering, fishing and canning. 

Salaries of State Officers. 

G^overnor $4,000, Lieutenant Governor $800, Secretary of State 
Il5?,50l0, Treasurer $2,500, Auditor ^'i,T)«i, MXoTttfii General $8,500, 
Superintendimt of PubUc EdueaXXoxv ^,^^C^, ^cm\S5^&^^T!>Kt ^^ 
I Agriculture 81,C00, Land Comm\ftftvoii«t ^\,^**i. 
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MISSOURI. 

Name Indian, means " Muddy Biver/* Settled first at St 
Oenevieve. Organized as territory under present name ISVS^ '. 
iBclnded Arkansas, Indian Territory, etc. Admitted March, 
1821. Eleventh state admitted. Admission aroused much dis- 
cussion. * ^Missouri Compromise*' effected and state permitted 
to retain slavery. State divided on secession and was scene of 
perpetual internal warfare. Martial law declared Aug., 1868. 
Union soldiers furnished, 109,111. Number counties 115. Miles 
railroad 5,978. State ofBlcers elected quadrennially,and legisla- 
ture every 2 years. All elections Tuesday after first Monday in 
Nov., number senators 34, representatives 141, sessions of I^ 
islature biennial is oddruumbered years, meeting Wednesday 
after Jan. 1, holds 70 days, term of senators 4 years, representa< 

tives 2 years. Number electoral votes 16, congressmen 14. 
United States army and inmates of asylums, poorhouses and 
prisons excluded from votmg. Number colleges 17, school a« 
o-ao, school system good.endowment large. Legal interest nm 
6 per cent,by contract 10 per cent, usury forfeits entire intezest 

Population, census of 1890—2,679,184. ^ 

JLiength N. and S. 575 miles. Average width 246 miles. Areft 
68,735 sq. miles, 43^990,400 acres. Soil generally good. Sonfh 
the surface is broken with hills, sometimes 1,000 feet high TlM 
most noted, Iron Mountain and the Ozarks. West of Ozarks 
is a prairie region with wide, deep, fertile valleys. Entire area 
well watered by small streams, springs, etc. Chief crora, com, 
wheat, oats, potatoes, tobacco. Fruits do splendidly. Feadbei 
especially fine. Vegetable gardening successful. Improved 
land averages $12. unimproved $7 per acre. Coal, iron,maTbla^ 
granite, limestone, lead and copper found in enormous d^iNMh 
its. Lead area 5,000 sq. miles. Forests magnificent. Growth 
walnut, poplar, oak and the hardwoods, grazing a leading busi- 
ness both in extent and profit. Stock of all kinds raisea with 
success. State ranks first in mules, third in oxen, hogs, com 
and copper, fifth in iron ore. 

Climate variable, with sudden changes, but generally pleas- 
ant and healthy. Summers arc long and warm, but not ene^ 
vating. Winters moderate, with occasional severe days. Ave^ 
age temperature, summer 76 deg., winter 3ft deg. Bainfall great- 
est in May, average 34 inches. 

Chief CiTiBs, censas of 1890.— St. Louis, largest city west of 
the Mississippi, port of entry and great commercial and manu- 
facturing point, 460,.S57. Capital, Jefferson City, 6,733. Pop. 
8t. JoBeph, 62,811; Kansas City, 132,416; Springfield, 21,842; 
Hannibal, 12,816. 

Ljeadinq Industries .— \?tT\c.TiUuT%,TD\m\i^,Tsv%xi\A%R.^^ 
quarrying, grazing, li^iit aIld\es<ita>a\«i^xo^\u?,^^ws!iQfe^aL^^^^R.» 

(Salaries ol Stale omcex^^v^?.^'^^ 
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MONTANA. 

Gold dlscoyered 1860. Formed part of Idaho, organised 18^ 
Organized aa territory May, 1804. Caetor masaacre June 9\ 
1876,360 men of the 7th United States Cavalry annihilated by 
Sioux under Sitting Bull, on the Little Big Horn river. I^nmber 
counties 14. Miles of railroad 2,001. All elections Tuesday 
after first Monday in November. Number senators 13, repre- 
sentatives 2i. Sessions of legislature biennial, in odd-num- 
bered years, meeting second Monday in January, holds €D 
days, terms of senators and representatives S years each. 
School age 4-21 yearo, graded scnools in Deer Lodee City, 
Virginia City and Helena. School lands reserved for sale when 
territory bcK^omHS state valuable and extensive. Legal inter- 
est 10 per cent, by contract any rate. 

Population.— Census of 181X)— 132,1.50. Extreme length E. 
and W. 510 miles, average width 274 miles, area 146,310 sq. 
miles, 92.998,400 acres, two-fifths good farm land, of which 
about 4.000 acres is cultivated. Three-fifths of territory rolling 
plains, rest mountainous. Surface fairly supplied with smcul 
streams. Timber supply ample. Soil good, immense area of 
arable land. Wheat best crop, oats, potatoes, hay, also staples. 
To cold for com. Area grazing land, over two-thirds territory. 
Graziiij^ interest great. Splendid grazing grounds yet untaken. 
Mineral wealth great. Ranks fLtxh in silver and in gold. Cli- 
mate dry. Rainfall about 12 inches. Warmer than same lati- 
tude farther east. Snows heavy in mountains, light in valleys 
and on plains. Temperature averages summer ^ deg., winter 
18 deg. Colder in mountains. Health excellent. 

Chiep Cities. —Three X^nited States districts, court held 
twice a year at Helena, twice at Virginia City, (about) 4.000; 
and three times at Deer Lodge, pop. 1,500. lleleDa pop. 13,834. 
capital and most important town. 

Leading Idustbies.— Mining, lumbering, grazing, agricul- 
ture, smelting, etc. 

Salaries of Territorial Officers. 

Governor 18,000 

Secretary 1,800 

Treasurer 1,500 

Auditor 1,500 

Superintendent of Public Instruction l,SOr 

Chief Justice 3.00f 

Two Associate Justices 8,00 

Senators and Representatives... $4 per day and 20 cents mileag 

Surveyor General 2,5? 

Chief Clerk. 1,8 

Clilef DraftamAn 1,6 

Collector ot Internal Revenue *^' 
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NEBRASKA. 

Name Indian, means "Shallow Water/' Nebraska TeirttofT 
organized May, 1864. Few settlements till 1801 Idaho cnteA 
March, 1863, and present boundaries fixed. Bill to admit July, 

1866, unsigned bv President Johnson, and another January, 

1867, vetoed. Bill passed over veto February, 1867. Admitted 
that year. Lincoln capital. Union soldiers furnished, 8, 167. 
Number counties 74. Miles of railroad 1866, 122, 1800, 6. 194. All 
elections Tuesday after first Monday in November, number sen- 
ators S3, representatives 100, sessions biennial, in odd -numbered 
years, meeting first Tuesday in Janizary, holding 40 days, terms 
of senators and representatives 2 years each, number electoral 
votes 6, number congressmen 3. U. S., army, idiots and con- 
victs excluded from voting. Number colleges 9, school age 
6-21, school system superior, school endowments liberal. 
Legal interest, 7 per cent, by contract 10 per cent, usury for- 
feits interent and cost. 

Popnlation, census of 1890, 1,068 910. 

Topography, Area, Soil, Products, Etc.— Extreme length 
E. and W. 424 miles, width 210 miles, area 76,186 sq. miles, 48,- 
766,000 acres. Surface a vast plain, undulathig gently, and 
principally prairie with a few low hills. At extreme northwest 
are spurs of the Kocky mountains, and Black Hill country be* 
gins, general slope from W. to E., Missouri, Platte, Niobrara, 
Republican and Bine, principal rivers, and are fed by numer* 
ous smaller streams. Southern portion of state peculiarly 
favorable to all kinds of crops, western half magnificent serief 
of pastures and bt.'st suited to grazing. Whole eastern two 
fifths a great natural garden. Com the great crop ; wheat, oatf 
hay, rye, buckwheat, oarley, flax, hemp, apples, plums, grape 
berries, staples and flourish. Cattle raising of vast importau' 
and magnitude. Good herd laws. No important minera' 
Manufacturing; growing wonderfully. Improved land av 
ages $9, unimprov(>d $5 and woodland $18 per acre. 

Climate dry. salubrious and free from malaria. Temperat 
averages, summer, 73 deg., winter20deg. Rainfall east of IC 
meridian, including snow, ^ inches, heaviest in May. At ^ 
precipitation falls to 17 inches. Rainfall gradually increap 

Chief Cities, Census of 1890.— Omaha, U. 8. port of deli^ 
commercial center, 139,526; Lincoln contains State TJnivei 
66,491 ; Plattsmouth, 8,403; Nebraska City, 11,472; Hasting- 
793; Fremont, 6,(^54; Columbus, 3,118. 

Leauino Industries. — Agriculture, cattle-raising, dai? 
manufacturing, etc. 

Salaries of State Off loers. 

Governor f2,500, Lieutenant-Governor 86 a day, Secre 
iStete 88,000, Treasurer 88,500. Auditor of Public Account! 
ii^tomeyGeueruI 8S,000, Buperintendent of Public Ins. 
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NEVADA. 

"Sage Hen State. *^ First Battlements in Washoe and Carson 
valleys 184a Gold dlscoTered 1849, silver 1650. Territorv or- 
ganized March, 1861. Admitted as state October, 1864. Kom- 
ber connties 15. Miles railroad 916. Qovemor and state 
officials elected quadrennially, and legislature every 2 years, 
on Taeaday after first Monday in November; number sena^ 
tors 80, representatives 40, sessions of legislature biennial, in 
odd-numbered years, meeting first Monday in January, hold- 
^ ing 60 days. Term of senators 4 years, of representatives 2 
years. Idiots, insane and convicts excluded from voting. 
School age 6-18 years. Legal interest rate 10 per cent, by con- 
tract any rate. 

Population, census of 1890— 45/761. 

Extreme length N. and 8. 485 miles, width 320 miles, area 
109,740 sq. miles, 70,223,000 acres. Lake Tahoe, 1,500 feet deep, 
10x22 miles in area and 9,000 feet above sea, temperature year 
round 57 deg. Many mineral springs, vrarm and cold. Great 
part of surface unavailable for cultivation. Considerable areas 
of grazmg land ; many valleys, rich, easily worked and prolific 
soil. Com, wheat, potatoes, oats and barley, staple crops; 
horses, mules, cattle, bogA and sheep do well. Forests valu- 
able. Mineral resources enormous. Comstock lode supposed 
to be richest silver mine in the world; Eureka one of the most 
productive. Rich in lead and copper; zIdc, platinum, tin and 
nickel, plumbago, manganese, cobalt, cinnebar, etc., found. 
Extensive deposits of borax. Coal and iron. Ranks second 
in gold, fourth in silver. Kaolin, building stones, slate, soda 
and salt are obtained. Little land improved. 

Climate mild in valleys; little snow except on mountains. 
At north mercury sometimes falls to 15 deg. below zero ; air 
bracing, health good. Extremes of cold unknown. Summer 
beat occasionally reaches above 100 deg. Temperature averages. 
Slimmer 71 deg., winter 36 d. Rain fall slight, chiefly in spnng. 

Chief cities, census of 1890— Virginia City, chief commercial 
center, pop. 6,377; Carson City (capital), and contains a branch 
mint, pop. 4,080. 

Leading Industries— MiniDg, reducing ores, lumbering, agri- 
culture, etc. 

Salaries of State Officers. 

Governor $5,000 

Lieutenant Governor 3,000 

Secretary of Si&te 3,000 

Treasurer. .. \ 3,000 

Comptroller ^$Rft 

Attorney GeDeral ^'^^^ 

Superintendent ot Pnbliclnat *^*** 
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NEW JERSEY 

One of the thirteen original states. Battles of Trenton,Prince- 
ton, Monmoatb and others fought within its borders daring the 
. Revolntion. State Constitution adopted 17T6, revised 1844, and 
amended in the present decade. United States Constitution 
ananimously adopted Dec. 1787. Capital established at Trenton 
1790. A slave state till 1860, when hut 18 slaves remained, and it 
was counted a free state. Union soldiers furnished, 75,814. 
State contains 21 counties, and has 1,890 miles railroad. State 
elections annual, same date as congressional and presidential. 
Number of senators 21, representatives 60, meeting of legisla- 
ture 2d Tuesday in January. Term of senators 3 years, repre- 
sentatives 1 year. Number of electoral votes 9, congressmen 7. 
Paupers, idiots, insane and convicts excluded from voting. 
Number colleges 4, schools good, school age 5-18. Legal in- 
terest 6 per cent, usury forfeits entire interest. Population, 
census of 1890—1,444,933. Miles of railroad in 1890 2,036. Length 
north and south 158 miles, width 38 to 7D miles, area 7,455 s^. 
miles, or 4.771,200 acres. Forty-third state in size. . Atlantic 
coast 128 miles, Delaware Bay coast 118 miles. The famous 
palisades of the Hudson at the northeast are 600 feet high. 
Toward center state slopes to a rolling plain, and at south be- 
comes flat and low. Hudson river forms the eastern border. 
Delaware Water Gap and Falls of Passaic are the natural won- 
ders of the state. Cleared land averages $80 and woodland 960 
per acre. Hay the best crop. Other staple crops are potatoes, 
wheat, com, rye, buckwheat, cranberries, fruit and garden pro- 
duce. Little woodland valuable for timber remains. Iron and 
fertilizing marls are abundant. Climate variable ; temperature 
averages, summer 68 deg. to 75 deg., winter 31 aeg. to 38deg. 
Ran^e of temperature from about zero to 100 deg. Rainfall, in- 
cludmg snow, 46 inches, reaching 50 inches in the highlands, 
and falling to 40 inches at the south. Highlands and seashore 
healthy. Ague and malarial fevers in the lowlands. Principal 
Cities, census of 1890.— Newark, Perth Amboy, Great Egg 
Harbor, Tuckerton, Bridgetou and Lumberton are ports of en- 
try. Newark pop. 181,518; Jersey City 163,987; Trenton (cap- 
ital) 58,488; Paterson 78,358; Elizabeth 37,670; Hoboken 43,561 ; 
Camden 58,274; Atlantic 13,038; B ay onne 18,996; New Bruns- 
wick 18,459; Passaic 13,027; Plainfield 11.250; Bridgeton 11,471. 
Chief Industries. — Manufacture of fabrics, jewelry, clay 
wares and brick, flour, crvstals, fishing, oyster fishing, garden- 
ing, agriculture, marl and iron ore digging, etc. 

salaries op state officers. 

Governor $5,000, Secretary of State $6,000, Treasurer $4,000, 
Comptroller $4,000, Attorney General $7,000, Superintendent of 
Pablic Instruction $3,000, Adyntant General $1,200, Librarian 
$l,b(X), Chief Justice $7,500. "E\s"ht Kft%oc\«Aa i\3A\.v5.«6& tr.OOO, 
Chancellor $10,000, Senators and lie^Tftfteiv\«X\N^^^**i^l^\, 
£iftrict Judge $3,500, SnperinteneL^ixit ol \A\^ ^^n\u^ ^«r?NRfc 
Wl,aoo, Thirty-Dine Keepers ^00. 
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NEW MEXICO. 

Name Bopposed to be of Aztec god. Settled earlier than any 
other part U. S. Permanent settlement, 1596. Santa Fe, then 
an Indian town, ehosen ae a seat of Spanish government. The 
natives were enslaved and forced to work in the tlelds and 
mines. Organizad as Territory, 1850. Santa Fe captured by 
Confederates, 1H6!2, bnt soon abandoned. Number counties 13. 
All elections, Tuesday after first Monday in Nov. Number ^en- 
ators 12, representatives "Zi^ sessions of legislature biennial, in 
even numbered years, meeting first Monday in Jan., held 60 
days. Terms of senators and representatives 2 vears. School 
age, 7-18 years. Legal interest rate, 6 per cent, by contract 12 
per cent. Miles railroad in 1890, 1,326. 

Population, census of 1890.-153,593. Male 64,496, native 111,- 
514. white 108,721, Indians 9^772. Estimated increase. 1S85, 21 
per cent. Average length N. and S., 368 miles, width 335 miles. 
Area 122,000 eq. miles, 78,400,'cOO acres. Elevation 3,000 to 4,000 
■ feet Mountain peaks 12,000 feet. The staked plain, an elevated 
region, unwatered and without wood, extends into the south- 
eastern part of the territory. No streams are navigable in the 
territory. Timber scarce, except in few sections. The mount- 
ains are clothed with pine, spruce and fir. Cedar grows in foot- 
hills, and Cottonwood and sycamore in valleys. Soil rich where 
water can be had for irrigation or on streams. Corn, wheat, 
oats, alfalfa, grapes, vegetables, especially onions and root 
crops and semi-tropical fruits are prolific. Sheep raising very 

Erofitable. Grazing interests extensive. Gold found in Grant, 
incoln, Colfax and Bernalillo counties, rich copper mines in 
Bernalillo county, and in the Pinos Altos region. Zinc, quick- 
silver, lead, manganese and large deposits of coal have been 
found. Irrigable surface. 7,000 sq. miles. 

Climate varies with different elevations. Temperature aver- 
ages, summer, 70 deg., winter, 33 deg. Range of temperature, 
4 deg. below zero to 90 deg. above. It is much warmer than the 
average in the lower altitudes, and colder in the higher. Air 
dry, rarified and pure. Rainfall, 9 to 11 inches. 

Chikp Cities.— Santa Fe, capital, pop. 6,713. Las Vegas, Sil- 
ver City and Albuquerque. 

Leading Industries. — Mining, stock-raising and agri- 
culture. 

SALARIES or TERRITORIAL OFFICERS. 

Governor $2,600 

Secretary 1,800 

Treasurer 1,000 

Auditor 1,000 

Commissioner of Immigration 900 

Librarian 60O 

Chief Justice "^^'iWi 

1'wo Associate Justices '^^^^'^ 
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NEW YORK. 

One of the 13 original states, '-Empire State." Bxplored by 
Henry Hudson, Sept., 1609. Samuel de Champlain discovered 
and named Lake Cnamplain. Holland owned the territory. The 
Dutch settled on Manhattan Island, 1614. Country called ''New 
Netherlands." Manhattan Islands purchased from Indians for 
$24, 16^. Indian troubles 1640-45. Swedish settlements on the 
Delaware incorporated with the New Netherlands, 1655. Eng- 
land claimed the country as part of Virginia, captured (Man- 
hattan New Amsterdam) Aug., 1664, and named it New York. 
New York the battle-field of the French-English war l'21>4, 
was prominent in the Revolution. West point fortified 1777-78. 
New York city capital 1784 to 1797. Slavery abolished 1817. 
Union soldiers furnished, 448,850; number counties 60, custom 
districts 10, first railroad Albany to Schenectady 1831, miles o( 
railroad 7,709, miles canal 900. State officers elected every 4 and 
senators (32 in number) every 2 years, representatives (ll» in 
number) yearly, on same day as presidential election. Legisla- 
ture meets first Tuesday in veb. yearly, congressmen 34, presi- 
dential electors 3G. Election betters and bribers and convicts 
excluded from voting. School system superior, includes 28 
colleges. School age 5 to 21 years. Legal mterest 6 per cent, 
usury forfeits principal and interest. Population, census ol 
1890—5,997,853. Extreme length E. and W. 410 miles, extremt 
width 311 miles, area 47,620 sq. tailes, 30,476,800 acres, watei 
frontage 9(X) miles, surface vaned. The Hudson rising in the 
Adirondacks. and flowing south over 300 miles to New York 
bay, is the chief stream. The Allegheny and its tributaries 
drain the S. W., and the Susquehanna the southern central di 
vision. The Mohawk is the chief ifluent of the Hudson. The 
state is noted for the beauty of lis lakes. Long, Manhattai 
and Staten Islands form important divisions of tne state. The 
soil is also varied, and agriculturally the state is very rich 
Cleared land averages $60 and wooded $40 per acre. Consider- 
able forests yet remain. The production of com, wheat and 
dairy products is very lar^e. The state ranks first in value ol 
manufactures, soup, printmg and publishing, hops, hay, pota 
toes, buckwheat and milch cows, second in salt, silk goods. 
malt and distilled liquors, miles railway and barley, third ir 
agricultural implements, iron ore, iron and steel, oats and rye, 
Climate diverse, mean annual temperature for the state 47 deg 
In the Adirondacks the annual mean is 39 deg., in the extreme 
south it is 50 deg., average rainfall 43 in. Including snow, th( 
fall being greatest in the lower Hudson valley, and smallest 
(32 in.) in the St. Lawrence valley. Kange of temperature 1( 
deg. below to 100 above zero. Chief Cities, census of 1890- 
New York City, pop. 1,513,501; Brooklyn 804,377; BuflEaU 
**QaeeD City of the Lakes" 254,457; ^Ustheeter 138,387; Syra 
caae 87,877; Albany (capital) KWO'^T^^Ql «im\^\3a*v^mv^toi 
55 093; Anbum 25,877. CHiKTl«T>^ati!C»*.— ^^^^^R-'^^^'^^V 
^kindB, agriculture, dairying, tUe \.tft^fc%,«iVt. 
[Salaries State oaiceTft,^».«,<i^^ 
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OHIO. 

"Bnckeye State." Exploredby LaSalle 1679. Ohio Territorr 
organized May 7, 1800. Admitted as a eUte April SO, 1808. 
Number Union Boldiers fnrui8bed313,180. N umber coimtiee 88. 
State and congressional elections second Tuesday in October. 
Number senators 33, representatives 105, sessions oiennial, but 
"adjourned sessions" practically amount to annual meetings : 
assembles first Monday in January. Terms of senators ana 
representatives 2 years each. Number electoral votes 83. Num- 
congrnssmen 21. Insane and Idiots excluded from voting. 
Number colleges 35, school age 6-21, school system first-class. 
Legal interest rate6per cent, oy contract 8per cent, usury for- 
feits excess. Miles of railroad 7,7('3. Population, census of 
IStiO.-- 3,672,316. Extreme length E. and W. 225 miles, breadth 
200 miles, area 40,760 sq. miles, 25,686,400 acres. Includes Eel- 
ley^s and Bass islands in Lake Brie. Lake frontage 230 miles, 
Ohio river frontage 432 miles. Entire state well watered. Val- 
leys extremely productive. Uplands fertile as a rule. Ohio 
ranks first in agricultural implements and wool, second in 
dairy products, petroleum,iron and steel, third in wheat, sheep, 
coal, malt and distilled liquors, fourth in printing and publish- 
ing, salt, miles railway and soap, fiflh in milch cows, hogs, 
horses, hay, tobacco and iron ore. Coal, building stones, iron 
ore and salt are found in vast quantities. Staple crops, wheat, 
com, oats, potatoes, tobacco, buckwheat, etc., vejjetables, 
apples,and the haidier fruits. Cleared land averages W5, wood- 
land $40 per acre. Little forest valuable for lumber remains, 
except in small reserves. Climate as healthful as any in the 
Unit<'d States. Warmest on Ohio River. Temperature for state 
average , winter 35 deg., summer 77 deg., range of temperature 
16 deg. below zero to lOl deg. above. Snowfall considerable. 
Average rainfall, including snow, 42 inches, decreases to 37 in. 
At north, and increases to 47 inches at south. Chfep Cities, 
census of 1890— Cincinnati, *'Queen City of the West," 296,- 
309; Cleveland, 261,M6; Columbus, capital, 90,398: Dayton, 
58,568; Springflcld, 32,135: Toledo, 82,652 ; Lima, 15,970; Canton 
26,327. Chilllcothe, Zanesville, Toledo, Sandusky, Cleveland 
and Cincinnati ports of entry. Leadino Industries. —Agricul- 
ture, dairying, mining, quarrying, iron making, pork packing, 
manufacturing. 

SALARIES OP STATE OFnCERS. 

Governor 84,000 

Secretary of State 3,000 

Treasurer 3,000 

Auditor 3.00O 

Attomej General 2.000 

School Co/nm jssioner 2,000 

Snperjntendeiit of Ins. Departmenl 1^8U0 

^aiVroad Commissioner V^ 

Secretary Board of Agriculture ^>^**^ 
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OREGON. 

Name means "Wild Thyme.'* Oregon territory o^anized 
AnguBt, 1848. Indian troubles, 1844, '47 and '54. Oregon ad- 
mitted as a state 1859. Namber counties 25, miles railroad 1,165. 
State officers elected quadrennially, and legislature every two 

{rears ; number ot senators 30, representatives 60, sessions of 
egislature biennial in odd-numbered years, meeting first Mon- 
day in Jan., holds 40 davs, term of senators 4 years, representa- 
tivesSyears. NumberelectoralvotesS, congressmen 1. United 
States armv, idiots, insane, convicts and Chinese not roting. 
Number or colleges 7, school age 4-20, school system good. 
Legal interest rate 8 per cent, by contract 10 per cent, usury 
forfeits principal and interest. 

Population— Census 1890, 313,767. Miles of railroad in 1890, 
1,414. 

Average length E. and W. 362 miles, average width 260 miles, 
area 94,560 sq. miles, 60,518,400 acres. Two-thirds entire state 
mountainous, with wide rich valleys. Columbia river 1,900 
miles long, navigable 175 miles, ful! of cascades and runs 
through entrancing scenery. Soil generally superior. Wheat 
the best crop, superior in yield and quality; other crops do 
well, as do also fruits and vegetables, etc. Extremely favorable 
to cattle and sheep. Rich in minerals, gold in Jackson, Jo- 
sephine, Baker and Grant counties, copper in Josephine, Doug- 
las and Jacktion, iron ore throughout the state, coal along coast 
range. Timber resources enormous, aud but ^ttle touched. 
Salmon fisherit's amonu; best in world. Improved land aver- 
ages $17.50, unimproved $4. Area arable twollf ths state, forest 
one-sixth etate. 

Climate— In western Oregon moist, equable, rainfall 59 
inches. In es) stern Oregon dry. Both pleasant and healthfuJ, 
though subject to occasional extremes at east. Crops in east 
do not suffer, however, from drouth. At west snow and ice 
unknown, except on peaks, where it is perpetual. Frosts on 
high lands. Average temperature summer65 deg., winter 45d. 

Chief Cities— Census of 1890: Portland, Astoria and Coos 
Bay ports of entry, Rosenburgh, Portland, 47,294: Salem, capi- 
tal, 4,r)15; East Portland, 10,481 ; Astoria, 7,071; Eugene, 3,958. 

Leading Industries— Agriculture, grazing, mining, fishing, 
lumberir.g, fruit growing, canning, etc. 

Salaries of State OfBoers. 

Governor $1,500 

Secretary of State, Auditor and Comptroller 1,500 

Treasurer 800 

Snperintoudent of Public Instruction 1,500 

State Librarian 500 

ChierjUBtice 2,000 

Two Associate Jupticea • v :i ^^ 

Senatore and Represent aUve^ . . .^».^M w\eL\^^«vA^^^^^^ 

Dietrict Judge ^^ , 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

One of the thirteen original states, named for Wm. Penn, the 
*'Kej8tone State." State invaded three times by confederates, 
1862, 1863, when battle of Gettysburg was fought, and 1864, when 
Chambersburg was destroyed. Union soldiers f umished.337,030. 
Number counties 67, miles railroad, 8i,<^. State elections an- 
nual, same date as presidential. Number senators SO, represoBt- 
ati ves SOI, sessions biennial, meeting first Tuesday in Jan., hold 
11)0 days, term of senators 4 years, representatives 8 years, num- 
ber electoral votes SO, congressmen 1^. Non-taxpayers and brib- 
ers excluded from voting. Number colleges 26, school age, 6-31, 
school system good. Legal interest 6 per cent. Usury lorf eits 
excess of interest. Population. — Census of 1890, 5,258,014. 
ToPOGBAFHY, AREA, SoiL, PRODUCTS, Btc.— Length east and 
west 300 miles, width 176 miles, area 44,965 sq. mileft, 28,790,400 
acres. Surface very diverse. Level at the southeast, hilly and 
mountainous toward the center, and rolling and broken at the 
west and southwest. Soil varies from barren hills to sections 
of great fertility. Many superb farms. Cleared land averages 
$45, woodland t30 per acre. Much good timber remains. F^rms 
average 100 acres. Oil, coal (anthracite at east, bituminous at 
west), iron, copper, kaolin, building stones, salt abound. Rye, 
com,wheat, buckwheat, potatoes.vegetables, hay, oats, tobacco 
are staple crops. Dairying and stock flourish. Cimate in moun- 
tains severe in winter, with much snow, summers pleasant. 
Summers hot on the Delaware reaching 100 dcg. Summers long 
in Susquehanna valley. West of mountains summers hot and of 
moderate length, winters cold. Average winter temperature 34 
deg., summer 74 deg. train fall including snow aven^ep 43 inches 
Climate healthy. Chief Cities.— Census of 1890, Philadelphia 
contains mint and navy yard, 1.046,252; Pittsburg, extensive 
manufacturing city, 238.47^: HarriHburg, capital, 40.164; Alle- 
ghany, 101.967 ; Erie, 39,699 ; Scranton, 83,450; JL^ncaster, 32,090. 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg and Brie are ports of entry. Indus- 
tries.— Pennsylvania IS the great iron oil and coal state. The 
other industries include agriculture and kindred pursnits,~lum- 
berin^, manufacture of paper, woolens, liquors, implements, 
machinery, etc. 

Salaries of State Officers. 

Governor IIO.OOO 

Lieutenant Governor 3.00O 

Secretary of State 4,000 

Treasurer 5,000 

Auditor Oeneral 3,000 

Attorney QenerA] 8,500 

Chief Justice ^"^ft 

Six A88ociate Justices •— •• ••;••* ^*?*^ 

£l<^nator8 and Representatives, M,000 tox \«i ^'vi^^V ^Vi\j«^vs\ 
aiileage 5 cents. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 

One of the 13 original stAtes. Called "Little Rhody/' Firet 
settled at Providence, 1636, by Roger Williams. Island of Acqoid- 
neck (Rhode Island) boaght from Indians, 1638, and Newport 
and Portsmouth foanded. Lands of Narrajgansett Indians ac- 
quired by pnrchase, 1709. R. L seamen distinguish themselves 
in the Anglo-French wars^750 to 1763, and in the Revolution. 
Union soldiers furnished, ^,336. Number counties, 5. Miles 
railroad, 212. State elections first Wednesday in April. Blects 
72 representatives, 34 senators, Scongressmen and 4 presidential 
(^lectors. Legislature meets annually on last Tuesday in May, 
at Newport, and holds adjourned sessions annually at Provi- 
dence. Terms of senators and representatives one year. Per- 
sons without property to the value of $134 excluded from voting. 
Brown's University at Providence founded 1764. Common 
school system excellent. School age 5-15. Legal interest rate 6 
per cent, by contract any rate. Population, census of 1890, 
345.606. Area 1.088 sq. miles, or 696.320 acres. Length N. and 
S. 46 m iles, width 40 miles. Narragansett bay di\ides the slate 
unequally, the western and larger part extending N. from the 
ocean some 27 miles. The bay is 3 to 12 miles wide, and contains 
several islands, of which Acquidneck, Canonicutand Prudence 
■ are largest. Block Island, at the western entrance of the bay, 
also belongs to thi9 state. Surface of state broken and hilly. 
Small rivers unfit for navigation are numerous, and afford val- 
uable water powers. Chief rivers : Pawtucket and Pawtuxet, 
entering Narragansett Bay, and Pawcatuck, falling into Long 
Island Sound. The state contains numerous small hikes, some 
of great beau tv. Scenery varied and pretty. Soil middling 
quality. Hay best crop. Potatoes, corn and oats are the next 
most important products. No forests. Dairying profitable. 
Land high-priced. No minerals mined. Climate, owing to 
nearness to sea, moderate. Average temperature— winter 24 to 
•I'i deg., summer 44 to 74deg. Rainfall 43 inches Snow lies 60 
to 100 days. Health good. CniEr Industries.— Manufacture 
of fabrics of cotton, flax, linen, wool, boots and shoes, rubber 
goods, metals, jewelry, etc., agriculture, dairying. Rhode 
Island, in proportion to size, is the largest manufacturing state 
in Union. Principal Cities.— Census of 1890.— Providence, 
capital and seaport, 132,04,*J. Newport, capital, seaport finest 
in the world, and great pleasure resort, 10,449. Bristol, seaport, 
.'),478. Warren, seaport. Pawtncket,27,.""03. Woonsocket, 20,759. 
Westerly, 6,333. 

Salaries of State Officers. 

Governor, $1,000; Lieutenant-Governor, $500; Secretary of 

State, $2..%0; General Treasurer, $2,500; State Auditor, Insur^ 

anceCommi88i()ner,$2.500; Railroad Commi8Sloner,$500; Attor- 

7iey GeneraL$8,rj00; Adjutant General,$600: Commissioner Pub- 

h'cScbool8,$2,500; Chief Jii8tice,|4,a00v¥oTiT Kfe^ooi-eAe Justices, 

$4,000: Sena tors and RepreaentatlvesMV^^ ^«? ,Tsv\\ft«?ji'^t«oJ«»\ 

^iBtrict Judge, $3,600; Appraiser ol Cu%VomB,^,^«ft. 
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TEXAS. 



*'Lone Star State." Settled first by French under LaSallc 1685, 
was a part of Old Mexico. Independence declared Dec. ^,18(35. 
Ilonston inangnrated as president Oct. 1836. Ind^eodencc of 
the republic recognized by United States March,- 1837, bv Euro- 
pean powers 1839 and *40. Con tinned wars with Mexico, em 
barrassod finances. Proposition for n«ion with United States 
1845, and admitted as a state Dec. 29. State paid $10,000,000 by 
United States for all lands outside present limits 1860. Seceded 
Feb. 1861. Houston, who refused to secede, deposed. Military 
operations smalL Last battle of the war near Rio Grande May 
13, 1865. Re-entered Union 1870. Number counties ^8, milesof 
railroad 8,498. All elections Tuesday after first Monday in Nov., 
number senators 31, representatives 106, sessions of legislature 
biennial in odd-numbered years, meeting second Tuesday in 
Jan., holds 60 days, term of senators 4 years, of representatives 
2 years. Number electoral votes 13, congressmen 11. United 
States army, lunatics, idiots, paupers and convicts excluded 
from voting. Number colleges 10, school age 8-14. School en- 
dowment enormous.includes 23,470,377 acres yet unsold. Legal 
interest 8 per cent, by contract 12 per cent,U8ury forfeits entire 
interest. Population, census of 1890—2,235,533. Topography, 
Area, Soil, Pboducts, Etc.— Extreme length E. and W. 830 
miles, extreme width 7S0 miles, area 167,865,600 acres, largest 
of the states and territories. Coast line 412 miles. Galveston 
bay largest, has 13 feet of water 35 miles inland. Rio Grande 
(navigable 440 miles). Lands extremely fertile, except in the N. 
W.. where wat<'r is scarce. Lands on Kio Grande and at south 
require Irrigation for good results, although cropy will grow to 
some extent without. Entire state covered with rich grasses, 
affording pasture the year round. All cereals, root crops, vege- 
tables, fruit and stocks ilonrish. Cottoi bestcrop. Otherstaples, 
pugar,molaFPe«, nweet potatoes, com. wheat, grapes and fruits. 
Dairying exteupive. Cattle, Rhe( p, goat and nog raising on 
mammoth scale. Cotton picking July to Dec. .corn planting 
middle of Feb., grain harvest Mny, com har\'e9t July. Ranks 
first in cattle juid cotton, socorid in sugar, sheep, mules and 
hor8<;8. Coal area 6,000 sq. miles, quality good. Iron ore and 
salt deposits extensive. Other minerals found but extent un- 
known. Improved land averages $8. and unininroved S3 to $4 
per acre. Uncultivated and timber land seven-eighths of area, 
timber area one-fourth. Climate varies, temperate at North, 
semi-tropical at south. Health every^vhcro most excellent. 
Thermometer ranges from 35 to 98 deg., but seldom rises to the 
latter temperature. At Austin averages winter 56 deg., summer 
80 deg. Jtainfall averages at Ansno 35 inches, increases on 
coMt and to the south, docT^^t^<^ft to \3 inches in N. W. San 
Antonio, 38,681; Dallas, 38,\40\ Ga.\\%«.\oTi,^,\W.^att Worth, 

[Salaries State OtfiLCCTft,'^^!^*^ «*A 
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UTAH. 

Settled 1848 at Salt Lake by Monnons from Illinois, March, 

1849, state of ^'Deseret** organized. Congress refused to re* 
ceive constitntion adopted. Utah territory organized Sept., 

1850. Trouble with government till 1868. Federal officers 
driven from territory 1856. Number counties 24, miles railroad 
1,211. Territorial elections annual, first Monday in August 
Number senators 18, representatives 24, sessions of legislature 
biennial, in odd-numbered years, meeting second Monday in 
Jan., holds 60 days. Terms of senators and representatives 9 
years each. School system fair, school age 6-18 years, number 
colleges 1. Legal interest 10 per cent, by contract any ratb. 

Population, census of 1890, 207,905. 

Averaee length 850 miles, width 260 miles, area 82,190 miles, 
52.601,600 acres. Surface rugged and broken, with some rich 
valleys. Traversed by Wahsatch, Uintah, Roan, Little, Sierra 
Lasal, Sierra Aba jo, San Juan, Sierra Panoches and Tushar 
mountains. Southeast portion elevated plateaux, western por- 
tion disconnected' ridges. Great Salt Lake is 130 r(^. miles in 
area. In K. W. a large area of desert land. Soil m valleys > 
very productive. Yield fine crops of cereals and vegetables. 
Wheat best crop. Fruits successful. Grazing important in- 
terest. Dairying profitable and interest is growing rapidly. 
Forests sufllcient for home purposes. Gold, copper and silver 
in Wahsatch mountains. Silver predominates. Coal in valley 
of Weber river. Salt found in large deposits and the lake sup- 
ply inexhaustible. Territory ranks third in silver. 

Climate mild and healthy. Warmer W. of Wahsatch mou^it- 
ains. Summers dry and hot in S. W. Rainfall averages 16 
inches at S. and 17 at N., chiefly in Oct. and April. Spring 
opens in April. Cold weather begins late in Nov. In mount- 
ains winters severe and snows heavy. Temperature at Salt 
Lake averages, winter 35 deg., summer 75 deg. 

Chief cities— Census of 1890: Salt Lake City, capital, 44,771; 
Ogden, 18,269; Provo City, 5,153; Logan, 4,624. 

Leading Industries— Mining, Ftock raising and as;ricnlture. 

SALARIES OP TERRITORIAL OFFICE ^8. 

Governor 12,600 

Secretary 1,800 

Treasurer 600 

Auditor 1,500 

5operintendent of Public Ins 1,500 

Librarian 250 

Chief Justice ^5i^ 

Two Associate Justices • ---i^^Sfc 

-Senators and RepreBeutaUvee %^ ^ ^^^ ,mxV^^i^^>^ ^^-^x* 
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WASHINGTON. 

Named for George Washington. First settlement 1845, pre- 
ceded, however, by Hadson Bay Co.'e tradiag posts. Organ- 
ized as territory 1853, and admitted to the Union Nov. 11, 1888. 
First legislatare assembled at Olympia Febmary. 1864. Indian 
wars 1855 and 1858. Gold discovered 1855. Island San Jnan in 
dispute between United States and England 1859. Ri6:hts of 
the Hudfon Bay and Paget Sound Co.'s parctaased. Number 
counties 33. Miles railroad 1,706. All elections Tuesday after 
first Monday in Nov. Number senators 35, representatives TO, 
sessions of legislature biennial in odd-numbered years, meet* 
ing first Monday in October. Terms of senators and repre- 
sentatives 2 years each. Number colleges 3, school age 4-21 
years, school endowment reserved large. Legal interest 10 per 
cent., bv contract any rate. 

Population, census of 1890, &19,390. 
^ Tojbography, Area, Soil, Products, Etc.— Extreme length B, 
and W. 341 miles, width 242 miles, area 66,880 square miles, 43,- 
803,000 acres. Coast line 300 miles. Columbia river navinible 
175 miles. Excellent harbors in Puf:et Sound, Admiralty Inlet 
and Hood^B canal Scenery, especially on Columbia, grand. 
Columbia river current overcomes tide at the month, andwater 
in the bar drinkable. Cereals flourish but com not successful. 
Wheat, oats, hops, fruit of temperate climates, except peaches, 
are staple. Grazing region entire section east of Cascades, 
covered with inexhauetiDle supply of bunch grass. Stock 
raising and dairying g^o^ving industries. Lumber resources 
unsurpastsed. Coal on Bcllingham bay and at Seattle, area of 
coal-bearing strata 20,000 eq. milej?. Gold-bearing quartz and 
silver lodes in Cascade and Coast ranges. Copper, cinnabar, 
lead and other minerals are found. 

Climate — On coast dry season April to November, rest of 
year rainy. Rainfall averaged at north 96 inches, for entire 
section 54 inches. Winters mild, little snow or ice. Summers 
cool with sea breezes. Temperature averages winter 39 deg,, 
summer 61 deg., ranges 30 deg. to 90 deg. Eastern section 
dry, rainfall 10 inches. 

Chief Cities— Census of 1890: Olympia. capital, 4,696; Walla 
Walla, 7,239; Seattle, 43.914: Tacoma, 35,868; Spokane Falls, 
22,626. 

Leading Industries— Agriculture, lumbering, grazing, min- 
ing, etc. 

SALARIES OP TERRITORIAL OPnCEKS. 

Governor $2,600, Secretary $1,800, Treasurer $1,200, Auditor 
$1,200, Superintendent of Public Instruction $1,0(X), Librarian 
9400, Chief Justice $3,000, three Associate Justices $3,000, Sena- 
tors and Representativeft H «t A«*.^ and 20 cents mileage, 
^nrreyor General $2,500, CMet C\w^%V^Wi>^Stos.\\iT»lt«n*m 
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WISCONSIN. 

'' Badger State." Settled first by French at Green Bay, 
Form,ed part of northwest territory. Incladed in Indiana 
ritory, 1800. Became part of Michigan territoiy, 1805. Wis 
sin territory organized 1836. Present boundaries fixed : 
Madison made capital 1838. Admitted as state May ] 
Seventeenth state to ioin Union. Number Union soldiers 
nishidd 91,327. Number counties 66. Miles railroad 5,478. 
elections Tuesday after first Monday in Nov. Number s 
tors 33, representatives 100, sessions biennial in odd-numb 
years, meeting second Wednesday in Jan., term of senate 
years, of representatives 2 years. Number electoral votee 
number congressmen 9; insane, idiots, convicts, bribers, 
ters and duellists excluded from voting. Number collegt 
number puolic schools 6,588, school age 4-20 years. Legal 
terest 7 per cent, by contract 10 per cent, usury forfeits ei 
Interest. 

Population, census of 1890, 1,686.880. 

Topography, Area, Soil, Products, Etc.— Extreme lengtl 
and S. 298 miles, width 260 miles, area 54,450 sq. miles, §4,1 
000 acres. Besides the great lakes Michigan and Superior 
state contains Green Bav, Winnebago, Geneva, Devil's 
and innumerable other lakes in the central and northern 
tions of the state, of unsurpassed beauty, making the sta 
favorite place of summer resort. Much of state prairie, 
enormous stretches of magnificent pine and hardwood tim 
remain untouched. Soil excellent and adapted to farm 
dairying and stock raising. Fruits grow and berries are a 
crop. Cranberries largely raised, wheat the best crop, 
buckwheat, hay, com. oats, staples. Extensive lead mim 
Grant, Lafayette and Iowa counties, native copper in 
north, in Crawford and Iowa counties. Iron ores in Do 
Sauk, Jackson and Ashland counties. Ranks second in 1: 
third in barley and potatoes, fourth in rye and bnckwl 
fifth in oats and agricultural implements. Improved 
averages $18 and unimproved $10 per acre. Much govemi 
itnd railroad land yet untaken. 

Climate— Temperature averages winter 20 deg., summ 
deg., ranges from 32 deg. below zero to 95 dc^. Rainfi 
inches, includmg snow. Snows heavy, especially at m 
spring late, summers short, falls pleasant. Milwaukee 
frozen over an average ol \<X> days in year. 

Chief Cities— Census of 1890 : Milwaukee, port of entry, j 

pork-packing and beer-brewing center, grain and wheat 

ket, 204,150; Madison capital, 1,3.392; Eau Claire, 17.438:] 

4u Lac. 11,942; OshkoaK 22,752; La Crosse, 25,0&3; Ra 

m.022; Superior, 1S,OQO; ^\ie\io^9,«.TiA^3A\\ JanesvUle. 1( 

Leading InduBttieB— li^toXieTvcv^, l-Mrnvw?,, \a:\\jia^v ^ 

/acturing, brewing, potV.vs^c.'Wv.w^, ^?wvci\\i%^viXjs.. 

[For Balartea o\ aVaV^ o«^^^^^ ^^'^ ^^^^ «^^ 
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WYOMING. 

First settlement, Ft. Laramie, 1867. Organized as a territory in 
1808, and admitted to the Union July 8, 1890. Number connties 
all elections Tuesday after first Monday in Nov., number sena- 
senators, 12, representatives 24, sessions biennial, in even-num- 
bered years, meeting second Tuesday in Jan., hold 60 days, 
terms of senators and represcnatives 2 years each. Gk>od 
school system, school age 7-21. Legal interest rate 12 per cent, 
by contract any rate. Miles of railroad 960. 

Population.— Census of ISCO, 60,705. 

Length 350 miles, width 275 miles, area 97,890 sq. miles, 62,438,- 
000 acres. Surface traversed by Kocky Mountains, forming the 
continental divide, and is high and mountainous,varying in ele- 
vation from 4,800 to 12,000 feet. At the N. W. is the Yellowstone 
National Park, 3,600 sq. miles in area, and one of the greatest 
natural wonders of the continent. It varies from 6,000 to over 
12,000 feet in elevation, and its scenery is one vast panorama. 
Along the streams and in the valleys are tracts of arable lands 
which may be made to produce proliflcally with irrigation. 
Mountains, covered with forests of considerable extent, contain 
precious and base metals in ^reat deposits. Soil, where water 
can be had, is good ; soil chiefly suited to grazing. Half the 
territory grazing land. Wheat, rye, oats and barley flourish, 
frost too frequent for corn. Water plentiful, game and fur- 
bearing animals numerous, iron ore abundant, mainly red 
hematite. Copper, lead, plumbago and petroleum found, gold 
in the Sweetwater country and near Laramie City, valuable de- 
posits of soda in valley of the Sweetwater. Coal abundant 
and of good quality at Evanston, Carbon, Kock Springs and 
other points. Climate cold, severe in mountains, milder in 
valleys. Healthful, air pure, dry and bracing. Rainfall, 15 
inches. Temperature averages, summer 66 aeg., winter 18 
deg., ranges from 31 deg. below to 80 deg. above. July warm- 
est month, January coldest, latter averages 10 deg. 

CniEp Cities.— Cheyenne (capital), pop. 11,693. Laramie 
City, pop. 6,395. 

Chief Industries.— Grazing, mining and Jiirriculture, but 
little is done in manufacturing. 

Salaries of Territorial Officers. 

Govemor $3,600 

Secretary 1,800 

Treasurer $8(i".) and com. 

Auditor 1,000 

SnptirJutcjideut oi Public In^st 400 

Librariun 400 

Chief Justice '^^SfiQ 

Two Af^feodate Justices •• • viiC x.:";«'a'^ 

Senators and KepreseutatWev^ MtvCiM w^<i^^^^^v«'^^'^^'i»^ 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Named for Colnmbns. Fixed oa Ront of IT. S. govemmentll 
by act of Congress. Formed oat of Washington Gb., Md.(64i 
miles). Government removed to District 1800. Captnredl 
British 1814, and capitol, executive mansion and congression 
library burned. Governed by Congress till 1871, wbcnalegid 
tivebody or33 (11 appointed hy thepreBidentaua22elected) w. 
created. Executive oflicers still appointed by president. Office 
appointed are paid by the United States, tbo^e elected bv tl 
District. Citizeusof DistrictbuvenoTotefornational omcei 
Schools superior. Legal in tercet 6 per cent, by contract 10,mo: 
forfeits entire interest. Population, lb90, 2iiO,3iXi. Miles rai 
road, 90.66. Surface made up of flats and hills. Similarina 
features and products to Soutbora Maryland. Cities.— Waai 
ington (capital U. 8.), pop. 8^,796, Georgetown, pop. ]S;&r8L 

THB WHITB BOUSE AT WASmNQTON, D. a 

The White House, at Waphington. D. C. is 170 feet longbyl 
feet wide. The largest apartment, known as the east rooni] I 
80 by 40 feet in dimension and 22 fee t h igh. The adjoining blfl 
room, finished in blue and gold, is devoted to reception SyOiph 
matic and social. The green and red roomd, so called from tiM 
finishing, are each 30 by SO feet. The rooms on the secondfloc 
are occupied by the executive ofiice and the apartments of tt 
President's family. 

THB WASHmOTON MONUMENT. 

The comer-Btone was laid by President Polk, July 4th, IM 
and December 0, 1884, the cap-stone was set in position. Tl 
foundations are 196 !4 feet square and 3tt feet 8 inches deep. Tl 
base of the monument is 55 feet 1% inches square, and thewtl 
15 feet 14 inch thick. At ttie 500 foot mark, where the pyramid 
top begins, the shaft is 34 feet bj4 inches square and the walls a 
18 inches thick. The monument is made of blocks of marb 
two feet thick, and it is said there are over 18,000 of them, in 
height above the ground is 555 feet. The pyramidal top teimi 
atesin an aluminum tip, which isO inches high and weighs 1 
ounces. The mean pressure of the monument is 5 tons p 
square foot, and the total weight, foundation and all,iBneariye 
OObtons. The door at the base, facing the capitol,lB 8 feet wl 
and 16 feet high, and enters a room 25 feetsquare. Animmen 
iron framework supports the machinery of the elevator, whl 
is hoisted with steel wire ropes two inches thick. At one side I 
gin the stairs, of which there are fifty flights, containing eight* 
steps each. Fire hundred and twenty feet from the base tbi 
are eight windows, 18x24 inches, two on eaca ace. The area 
the base of the pyramidal top is 1,187)4 feet, space enough fa 
six-room houst, each room to be 1 2x 1 6 feet. The Cologne Cat! 
draJ J8 625 feet high*, l\iejp7T«im\dot Cheops,486; Strasbarg Catl 
draJ,474;8t.Peter'B,alRomft,M&\Wi^Q-*w^Q\^^\visi^ton,a 
and Bunker HIU moiinTQ«\i\.,^^^««^- ^\i«k^ ^^Ti5^^ni.Tws 
ment is th6 higheet mouumftuVvxiXXi^^^^^^ ^^'^*^^^^"v.^v?«! 
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Additional lilst Salaries of State Offioera. 

for States not ghren in this list see Atlas Descriptive Matter.] 

Lrizona. — Governor $2,600, Secretary $z,8oo. Treasurer $x,ooo^ 
ditor $1,000, Superintendent of Public Instruction $2,000, Li- 
rian $600, Chief Justice $3,000, Two Associate Justices $^,000, 
lators and Representatives $4 per day and 20 cents mileage, 
sec District Judges $3,000, Collector of Internal Revenue $2,250, 

Deputy Collectors $1,600 to $1,700, Clerk $1,100, Surveyor 
aeral $2,500, Chief Clerk $2,400, Land Clerk $1,600, Land 
)yist$z,200, Spanish Translator $2,500. 

Salifbmia. — Governor $6,000, Secretary of State $3,000^ 
asurer $3,000, Comptroller $3,000, Superintendent of Public 
truction $3,000, Attorney General $3,000, Surveyor Gen. $3,000, 
te Librarian $3,000, District Judge $5,000, Senators and Rep- 
sntatives $8 per day, mileage xoc., and $25, Two Collectors 
smal Revenue $3,125 to $4,500, Collector of Customs, San 
jicisco, $7,000, Pension Agent $4,000, Superintendent ot 
\t $4,500, Assayer $3,000, Melter and Refiner $3,000. 
leor^ia. — Governor $3,000, Secretary of State $2,000, Treas- 
r $2,000, Comptroller (General $2,000, Attorney General $^,000, 
omissioner Agriculture $2,500, Chief Justice $2,500, Associate 
tices $2,500, Senators and Representatives $4 a day and 
cage, 3 District Judges $3,500, District Superintendent Rail- 
/■ Service $2,500, Collector of Internal Revenue $2,500 to 
[25, 24 Deputy Collectors $300 to $1,700, Customs Surveyor 
300 and fees. ii 

ndiana. — Governor $5,000, Lieutenant Governor $8 a 'day, 
xetary of State $2,000, Treasurer 3,000, Auditor $1,500, Attor- 
' General $2,500, Superintendent of Public Instruction $2,500, 
xetary Board of Agriculture $1,200, Librarian $1,200, Five 
iges $4,000, Senators and Representatives $6 a day and 20 cents 
nule, District Judge $3,500, Pension Agent $4,000, Six Col- 
ors Internal Revenue $2,375 to $4,500, Surveyor Customs $i,ooo- 

1 fees. 

Oira. — Go vernor$3,ooo,Xieu tenant Governor $1,100, Secretary 
State $2,200, Treasurer$2,2oo, Attorney General $1,500 and $5 
ay, Superintendent of Public Instruction $2,200, Three Rail- 
jT Commissioners $3,000, Librarian $1,500, Chief Justice $4,ooa 
AT Associate Justices $4,000, Senators and Representatives $550 

year. Two District Judges $3,500, Pension Agent $4,000, 4 
lectors of Internal Revenue $2,500 to $4,500, Auditor $2,200. 
Kentucky. — Governor $5,000, Secretary of State, $1,500, Treas- 
r $2,400, Auditor $2,500, Attorney General ^500 and fees, Reg- 
:r Land Office ^2,400, Commissioner of Agriculture $2,000, In- 
ance Commissioner $4,000, Three Railway Commissioners, 
xx>. Chief Justice $5,000, Three Associate Justices, $^,000, 
lators and Representatives $5 a day mileage 15 cents. District 
Ige $3,50o<r Pension Agent $4,000, Six Collectors Internal 
venue $4,500, 60 Deputy Collectors^ $300 to $9,000. 
^u/«/ana. — Governor, $4,000, Lieutenant GoNerckOt ^ "V« 

Treasurer $a,ooo. Secretary of State i^i.^oo, K>\^\\«i V>^f»- 



l(j,oooto$4,S". C 
:a »s,c™. 
JclJno.- Govern 

■euryofSmeraoo, 



iilBuiner *a,Doo, i,niei jusiicc ri,ocD, aenaior 
ivu f] a day and i<ic per mile, a I>isiTict J 
m Agent $4,o«>. Four Cofs. InL Rev. 83,875 
wniri. — Governor $j,ooo, Secretary of Sia» . 



Judge! ttsoo, Five Colieetori of Iin 

Jt.joo, Surveyor of Ciutonn, St Louii 

lJ8wYorlI--Gover7ior(io,ooo»ndli 



ji.dm.54.™, Ponaae Siamp Agent fj.soo, 
Rail«a» Service (a, joo. ji Collectors In lemi 
¥4,5cx>, Collector Cuilonii, Neir York, Jii, 
Amy Office 5<, joo, Pentton Agent S4.000. 
Teia*.— Covertior Jlj,ooii Ijeuieoant G 
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